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PREFACE 



After relinquishing his high post on the League of Nations 
and before settling down to his Scottish estate, Lord Boyd Orr 
paid a visit to Canterbury. Before he left, knowing my in- 
terest in China, he said, "Talking lately to two young Amer- 
icans I remarked, 'When I was your age, Great Britain was 
top of the world. I have lived to see the crest travel west- 
wards; now you are top; but I can add with all confidence 
that, when you reach my age, the crest will have travelled 
still further westwards; China will be top of the world."' 

More than likely Boyd Orr is right for China, with her im- 
mense and rapidly increasing population and now standing/ 
upright on her feet after a century of subjugation, advances 
with giant strides, marching side by side with Russia, both 
ideologically and physically. Her future is bound to be great 
and the eyes of the world will follow her programme and 
achievements with ever increasing intensity. 

This conviction, long held, led me to intensive study of 
China and the purpose of this book is to record the great up- 
surge of the new China and the various stages towards it, *as 
I saw them on four successive visits. 

1932. In 1932, I went with a message of sympathy from 
Archbishop Lang, after the disastrous floods of 1931 and in con- 
nection with the work for the International Famine Relief 
" Fund. Sir John Hope Simpson, who administrated the fund, 
commissioned me to travel far and wide in the distressed areas 
and report on the situation and relative needs. In addition to 



visiting other localities, I made an interesting and, at times, 
an exciting journey into China's far northwest One of the 
objects of a subsequent itinerary in 1956 was to cover part of 
this ground again and to look at those once remote places in 
the light of the great changes since the liberation of 1949. 

The China of 1932 was deeply disturbing. Poverty and 
disease were rampant; cruelty was habitual. I gave an ac- 
count of these things in my book China's New Creative Age 
published in 1953. It is impossible to repeat much here, 
although it is essential, in order to get in right perspective the 
changes in China, to know something of the degradation of 
the China of 1932; to know especially what was happening in 
China proper, because much of it was hidden away in the 
coastal towns, which were so largely Europeanized, though 
even in the coastal towns shocking things were happening. 

Rewi Alley, the Australian educationalist, who was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Factories at Shanghai during the Kuo- 
mintang time, tells of his disillusionment as to any possibility 
of reform under the old system, when he saw a group of lads 
who had been organizing silk filature, workers, crudely 
executed as communists. "These condemned lads were car- 
Hed to the execution ground suspended from poles, half naked 
and well roped up. They were thrown to the ground and a 
scruffy K.M.T. officer took a pistol, walked up to each and 
blew his brains out. A fat boy in silk gown and cap, .near 
where I stood, clapped his hands in excitement and joy. It 
suddenly became very clear to me that the only way was a 
basic change." I myself saw a man similarly shot on the 
roadside. 

And what was the condition of the silk filature workers 
whom the boys .were .trying to organize? This is Alley's own 
aeedsciat: 

; **fh# sfi& filature factories of Shanghai had been amongst 
the more nightmarish of the places I had been inspecting, with 
tiaeir long lines of children, many not more than eight or nine 
years <$d, standing for 12 hours over boiling vats of cocoons. 



with swollen red fingers, eyes inflamed, eye muscles sagging 
many crying from the beating of the foreman, who would walk 
up and down behind them with a piece of No. 8 gauge wire as 
a whip with tiny arms often scalded^ in punishment if they 
passed a thread incorrectly; in rooms so full of steam that in, 
the Shanghai heat, just standing in them for a few minutes 
was unbearable for me. We had been trying to get central 
boiling systems set up, but the managements would not agree. 
Many of these children had amputated fingers!" 

More will be written on this subject in Chapter Four under 
the headings "Liberated Manhood" and "Liberated Woman- 
hood", 

1952. The second journey in 1952 was with my wife and 
Mr. A,T. D'Eye, of Balliol College, Oxford. Our journey then 
extended to Canton in the south. The change, even then, was in- 
credibly great. Its story was told in China's New Creative Age. 

1956. On the third journey in 1956, we boldly decided to 
take our two daughters Kezia and Keren, respectively aged 16 
and 14, through Central Asia, China and Mongolia, some of 
the ground untouched by any English travellers in any pre- 
vious century. 

Both girls, with my wife, kept full diaries of their impres- 
sions and in this way, as well as in their day to day com- 
ments, they enabled me to see things freshly and through other 
and feminine eyes. 

I have drawn upon these and my own experiences in the 
writing. 

The successive journeys recorded in the central section 
of this present book, which is no mere travel book (China 
is too big for that, the toots too deep and the changes too swift 
and challenging), I have used merely as a frame-work on which 
to hang my observations of the foundations of the stirring 
events now taking place and of those projected. The frame 
was,, indeed, carefully thought out .with this object in view. 
Our family journey was planned entirely by, ourselves: we 
wnt where we liked and we saw what we sought. 



1959. The fourth journey was made in 1959. China had 
made dramatic strides since 1956, consequently, in the latter 
part of 1959, my wife and I revisited many places she and I 
had formerly seen and studied on the spot, such things as the 
early stages of the new leap forward in agriculture, in indus- 
try, in water control and utilization, in new constructions and 
above all, in the new social experiment in the communes. The 
1959 section is, obviously, the most important of all for a true 
and comprehensive picture of the China of today. 

Furthermore, to gain a balanced picture of China's signif- 
icance to the world, the reader should know something of her 
early history as well as of her present achievements and fu- 
ture projects, for China, of all nations, is possessed of a great 
past; China's ancient culture is of surpassing interest: she 
enjoyed high civilization when our land was barbarous. 

With these thoughts in our minds, we made our several 
journeys, weaving as we went a tapestry of the past we had 
studied, the present we saw and the future, of which the first 
fruits abounded in every activity of Chinese life. 

But the weaving of such a tapestry goes on, for life goes 
on and in China, where the multitudes now take a hand in 
dictating the pattern, it goes on at an increasingly rapid pace. 
Necessarily, therefore, as these pages have been written, new 
changes have been taking place and these too, have had to be 
woven into our tapestry. The book, which has had to respond 
to the complexity of life and the story of our travels inter- 
spersed, intentionally, by glimpses back into the corridors of 
time has also blossomed out into an exuberant picture of 
the new, fascinating and drastic changes in the present Chi- 
nese life. The truth justifies the exuberance. The disturb- 
ance of our pages is the disturbance of life itself. 

I owe much in writing this book to many friends, writers 
joiinials; &> prof aimd works like Dr. Needham's Science 
Cmlm^m m Chma, to Professor Carrington Goodrich's 
Short Story of the Chinese People, to Dr. and Mary Endicott, 
to.Rewi Afley and others. For day to day information t>n 



urrent affairs, I owe much to the Peking Review, Hsinhua 
Tews Agency, or to Dr. Endicott's Eastern News Letter, to- 
ether with other sources, too numerous to mention. 

But most of all to my wife, for her artist's observations and 
Dr her judgement. Her full and careful diary, together with 
hose of my daughters, have been of inestimable value. 



BOOK I 
1952-1956 



PREAMBLE AND PROGRAMME 1956 



It is not everyday that a family sets out to visit China and 
we were all rather excited when, at 4:30 a.m. on a cold August 
morning in 1956, we set out from Canterbury to catch the 10 
a.m. plane for Prague at the London Airport. From that mo- 
ment on we travelled ceaselessly for ten weeks by boat and 
train and car and by 26 separate aeroplanes. 

There were four of us: father, mother and two tiaughters. 
The mother, a magistrate much interested in child welfare, an 
artist by profession and an associate member of the Royal 
College of Art. The father, a Manchester-trained scientist and 
practising engineer, then an Oxford-trained theologian, a 
Cheshire vicar, editor and founder of the Interpreter, a church 
periodical, and successively Dean of Manchester and Dean of 
Canterbury. The two daughters at the Simon Langton Girls' 
School in Canterbury. 

Programme. After many and long discussions the pro- 
gramme we had agreed upon was as follows: 

1, A brief stay in Moscow, to look forward to our tour and 
to -plan it. 

2, From Moscow to Kazakstan, the second wealthiest and 
most extensive of all Soviet republics. 

3, From Kazakstan over the Altai Alps to Sinkiang the 
westernmost and largest province of China, to study 
her mineral resources, her industrial projects espe- 
cially her oil and her minority problems. 



4. To fly 1,700 miles eastwards to Lanchow and Sining on 
the Yellow River in Northwest China via the famous 
Tunhuang Caves, with their thousand Buddhas and 
thousand years of consecutive Chinese art, skirting on 
the way the borders of the Tsaidam Basin with its out- 
standing mineral resources. 

5. From Lanchow to visit Sian, China's ancient capital, 
through lands saturated with history and throbbing 
with new projects. 

6. From Sian across the Yangtse to Szechuan, the richest 
province of China, and to Chungking, the last capital 
under the Kuomintang Government, 

7. From Chungking to Kunming in the extreme southwest 
of China. 

8. To study the minority problems in Kazakstan, and the 
lands bordering on Mongolia, Tibet, Laos arid Vietnam, 
since most of the thirty-eight million minority people 
live in those areas. 

9. Return to Chungking and sail down the Yangtse, 
through the gorges to Hankow, to study the water con- 
trol system and the irrigation and power schemes and 
to inspect the ixew bridge at Hankow, crossing the mile- 
wide Yangtse to couple China north and south, by rail 
and road. 

10. To visit Peking and there to make contacts, necessary 
to tie up at Headquarters our various investigations and 
to attend the Festival of Liberation on October 1. 

11. Finally, to visit Ulan Bator in Mongolia and thenqe to 
. England via Siberia and Moscow. 

An ambitious programme indeed! And one which expanded 
as we proceeded, but a programme which we were able, thanks 
t& h$$ from innumerable f rie&ds, to fulfil with scarcely a gap. 
were, nateally, many difficulties o| food, weather, 
fatigue and climate. You cannot travel some 
fifteen thousaiKi motes without problems, but thanks to excel- 
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lent guides and thoughtful planned transport and hospitality, 
no difficulty proved insurmountable. 

Essential to our programme was the study of Central Asia's 
and China's major tasks of industry and agriculture and, more 
particularly in respect of China to study her great rivers, her 
attitude towards religion, health, education and culture, her 
people how they worked, and lived, in field and factory, 
school and college. Above all, to see at close quarters how 
China's human element thought and fared, what goals they set 
before themselves, what ideals led them on. 

And throughout it all to soak in the natural beauty of Cen- 
tral Asia, China and Mongolia its mighty alps, its vast 
waterways, its deserts, its prairies, its forests and pastoral 
scenes, and to study the beauty of human art through three 
or four thousand years. 

In a word, the whole human and physical scene was to be 
the scope of our interest: the small things and persons as well 
as the great, the man who drove our car as well as the guides 
that made the way smooth for us, the engineers responsible 
for big construction and the lads who drove the water buf- 
faloes by the riverside, the labourers at the dock as well as the 
captain who invited us to view the Yangtse gorges from the 
bridge of his steamer, the governors of provinces as big as 
England and the leaders of this vast country of 650,000,000 
people. 

To have put down all our impressions and to have recorded 
all that we saw would have needed a bigger book by far than 
this. It did seem worthwhile, however, in these days of wise 
and growing interest in China and the East, to publish an 
objective outline of our journey and our impressions and here 
it is, dedicated to the growing friendship between our two 
peoples. 

Prague and Moscow and the lands between them are both 
w$ll known. So we jump from London Airport to Kazakstan 
and start there. 



CHAPTER I 

KAZAKSTAN 



1. THE GREENEST CITY 

"The greenest city in the world", its main streets lined with 
trees, flower beds and running streams. That is the descrip- 
tion of Alma-Ata, the capital of Kazakstan. 

Each house built in Alma-Ata must leave a considerable 
portion of its area for grass or trees. 

The new buildings are stately, their setting superb. Always 
in the background are the snow-capped Ala-Tau Mountains 
rising in some places to nearly 14,000 feet. Mr. Nehru com- 
pared Alma-Ata to Kashmir, his old home. 

The Kazakstan territory is immense, the largest in the 
U.S.S.R, with the exception of the Russian Federation itself. 

Stretching from the Caspian Sea to the Chinese border and 
from the cold of Siberia to the heat of Asia, it is as large as 
France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain all put together 
with territory yet to spare. 

Potentially, Kazakstan is probably, richer than any Soviet 
republic save the Russian Federation itself richer in agri- 
cultural possibilities and richer in underground, hidden 
wealth. 

A distinguished future, industrially, agriculturally and cul- 
iuraUy, s&tetdhes before her. Kazakstan demands more at- 
tention than she has yet received from the West and from the 
South. 
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Mr. Nehru was there recently. Our visit coincided with that 
of Mr. Chandra, India's Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
from whom we received and accepted an invitation to hear the 
outstanding Indian artists of song and dance in Alma-Ata's 
opera house. 

Kazakstan's Southern neighbours peer across the frontier 
and take note of her socialist achievements. 



2. KAZAKSTAN'S UNDERGROUND WEALTH 

All Soviet towns abound in museums and whilst the family 
shopped, I visited the Mineralogical Museum. 

Two great maps hung on a wall. One in diverse colours and 
with diverse hatchings was the mineral map of Kazakstan, on 
which all the known areas of occurrence of ores and minerals 
were set forth. 

On the other map, thousands of spots show where the earth 
has been scoured and pierced and minerals found. 

On a shelf beneath the maps are large specimens of 
Kazakstan's leading ores and mineral deposits coal, iron, 
copper, lead, manganese, chromium and vanadium. 

In the rest of the hall, displayed in glass cases were selec- 
tions of minerals from every locality. 

It was an illuminating exhibition and showed the back- 
ground of the work of the Geological Institute headed by five 
academicians, which is so important to this Republic. It has 
a staff of several hundred scientific workers, many doctors and 
masters of science among them. 

To these men, the Republic owes the unfolding of the vast 
mineral resources which place Kazakstan in the forefront in 
the matter of underground riches as its agriculture does in the 
matter of grain harvests. 

Kazakstan is among the leading republics in coal deposits, 
it holds the first Soviet place in iron ore unsurpassed even 
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by the Magnitnaya Mountain in the Urals: one type being 
similar to the world-famed Swedish iron ore. 

Kazakstan's new-found iron ore deposits and her old 
established coking coal provide, from her own resources, the 
two major requisites for a super 'iron and steel plant with 
manganese and the biggest known chromium' deposits neces- 
sary for the highest grades of ste&L A ferro-alloy plant is be- 
ing built at Pavlodar which will be further enriched by an 
aluminium plant, based on abundance of bauxite ore from the 
north of the Republic. 

Rich in other materials such as vanadium, Kazakstan occupies 
first place in the U.S.S.R., in lead and in copper, of a quality 
equal to that which makes Southern Rhodesia renowned. 

Rapid as has been the industrial development so far, the 
target for the new Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) shows that the 
speed is to increase with a total industrial rise of 170 per cent. 



3. VIRGIN LANDS UNLIMITED 

The year 1954 saw some healthy criticisms of shortcomings 
on the agricultural front. 

Many in the West misinterpreted this. Agriculture, they 
said, had slipped back" 

They were wrong. Agriculture, despite faults, had not 
slipped back. It was industry that had stepped out and agri- 
culture had not kept pace. Indeed, it was the rapid develop- 
ment of industry which had created the problems with which 
agriculture was faced. Essential wages had advanced. Prices 
bad fallen. Spending money was more plentiful. Workers 
a richer diet; more meat, more boots and clothes, 
were inade on agriculture. 

But the pace of industrial production, which had created 
the problem, helped in its solution. Industry could now afford 
to provide an abundance of agricultural machinery. 

14 



The means for agricultural advance were at hand. The 
demand for more agricultural production could, with energy, 
be met; and met mainly from the large, highly mechanized 

farm. 

The future had its own provision in the vast irrigation 
works at Kuibyshev and Stalingrad, with irrigated areas as 
big as England, Belgium, Holland and Denmark, all ready for 
the plough. But these projects demanded three more years; 
and time pressed. 

Vast areas of Soviet territory had never seen a plough. The 
virgin lands offered a challenge to farmers: "Cultivate the 
virgin lands", "let agriculture keep pace with industry" were 
the slogans. 

Thousands of young farmers, and mechanics leapt forth to 
meet the challenge. We met one such group at the airport 
restaurant at Kustanay on a shocking wet night two years ago. 

They spoke then of the 1,800 miles of rail tracks to be laid 
in Kazakstan with 600 miles more to be ready for the 1955 
harvest. 

Since then, the work on the virgin lands has made outstand- 
ing progress. In Kazakstan alone, 44,442,000 acres of land 
have now passed under the plough of the pioneers. The 
harvest of 1956 twenty million tons would suffice to 
'meet the wheat needs of all the Soviet people for six months 
in the year. 



4. A STATE FARM ON THE VIRGIN LANDS: ALMA-ATA 

The 80,000-hectare farm we visited was started 18 months 
before our arrival, the workers living in tents, whilst plough- 
ing the land, and servicing the farm. 

Good vegetables for home use grow on the land watered by 
the river. The main crop, however, is wheat and the main 
industry the breeding of cattle for milk and meat. In June, 
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abundance of water flows down from melting snows. A dam 
is planned to irrigate a thousand hectares of land for high 
cultivation, quite apart from the wheat land, of which 30,000 
hectares are already under the plough. 

The dusty, bumpy drive over the parched desert, where by 
day eagles swooped low across the bonnet of our car and by 
night foxes barked and occasionally wolves howled, was a 
symbol of the problems. But there were not wanting symbols 
of promise too. 

When I stood in a dust-laden garden, planted when the 
whole colony had arrived fifteen months earlier, besides a 
sunflower seven feet high and with a bloom a foot across its 
seed-laden face, I perceived what steppe lands could produce. 
And standing on the strong concrete foundations of a ten-year 
school, I saw the future promise for the children of this colony. 
It was the symbol of a people determined to stay and make 
good. 

The third symbol was the director himself, young, vigorous, 
kindly and humorous, the right man to lead this mixed team 
of 400 pioneers to success. 

- To shield the growing wheat from the desert winds, forest 
belts are planted. This year's quota in the next Five-Year 
Plan is fifty thousand trees. The "caracach" tree, which 
thrives on the steppes, despite the heat and dust, and survives 
even on unwatered land, is an obvious choice on parched virgin 
soils. 

As the teams work at distance from the main settlement, the 
workers live during summertime, in tents or caravans, with a 
canteen for food. Many students spend three months of their 
vacation on the farm. 

Student workers often fall in love with farm girls: if they 
choose to m^rry and remain, they are a welcome addition to 
h@ farm; jnarriage is less welcome if they take the girls away! 

*Tfae form we visited was a.state farm 45 miles out of Alma- 
Ata. There' was a good road for about 9 miles but after that 
wfe drove wer a bumpy uneven cart-track through the steppe. 
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The road was of sand which flew up in clouds as we passed, 
so that we had to wear scarves over our heads. All the same; 
by the time we arrived we were very hot and covered with 
dust. 

"The farm was like a large village, for f ive_ hundred 
families are growing up here. Two hundred of them have 
built themselves houses of mud, brick and wood, whilst the 
others live in big houses, together. 

"First we went to the director's house, where we sat and 
plied him with questions. Then we visited, at haphazard, some 
workers' houses. 

"In the first, the woman had come from Vladivostok; her 
husband worked on the farm and her son w^s a welder. She 
built the house mainly by herself as her husband was busy at 
other work. It was small, but extremely clean and there were 
gay carpets and embroideries on the walls. There was a large 
modern radio in the living room. Outside, there was an under- 
ground storeroom to keep things cool. 

"In another house, the old grandmother was from Siberia. 
Her daughter was a teacher. The house was made of wood 
and prefabricated. There were many photos on the walls and 
gay curtains over the door to keep flies out- The walls were 
all white and the woodwork pale blue. 

"Another house we saw was of wood, cool, neat and artistic 
inside. In a small room was a beautiful baby sleeping in a cot, 
with a net over him to keep out the flies. 

"Next we saw the creche, but being just after dinner, it was 
not a good time and the babies began to cry lustily. Never- 
theless, it was a good creche with a lovely, cool, dark bedroom 
in which the babies were just going to bed. 
"We had the day's standard dinner at the canteen. First 
an hors-d'oeuvre, then a huge plateful of borsch soup, next a 
plate piled with potatoes, vegetables and meat, then compote 
of fruit, followed by apples and other fruits. All this cost an 
English equivalent of one and sixpence. 
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"The people on the farm are of fifteen different na- 
tionalities, 60 per cent Russian, 10 per cent Kazakhs, 10 per 
cent Ukrainians, and 10 per cent from other republics of the 
U.S.S.R. 

"There are several shops in the village. We went into the 
large general store, in which they sell toys, shoes, cosmetics, 
materials, handbags, sewing things and books, one of which 
was a translation of Swiss Family Robinson. The food at the 
grocery was mainly tinned or wrapped. Besides these there 
was, a barber's shop and a bakery. They are going to build a 
club to seat 250, a park and a sports stadium. There is a build- 
ing where films are shown three or four times a week. 

"There is a mobile electric station on the farm, but soon they 
will have high current electricity from Alma-Ata. For warmth 
in winter, some houses have central heating, but most have 
stoves: they are planning a large central heating plant for 
general use." 

The young chairman offered to take us ten miles out on to 
the virgin lands, but time was short and from the air we had 
already seen the extent of these vast fields where "one ploughs 
one furrow from dawn to lunch, then turns and comes back for 
supper". 



5. THE PARK AND THE ORTHODOX CHURCH . 

August 12 opened, as usual, with brilliant sunshine and 
great heat. Wfe spent the moriiing in the park on the outskirts 
of the city of Alma-Ata, into which people were streaming all 
day long. The gardens were a blaze o colour. There we met 
the Indian artists whom we had seen in Moscow. They had 
fpsfc arrived and Mrs, Chandra with them., 
?$3b f^fe^oritaiim a children's train and we were invited for 
a rite ^Wten we disembarked, w$ met with a great recep- 
tion. The girls were given huge bunches of flowers; and photo- 
is 



graphs taken: aftr which we went home. The heat was 
intense and all were tired. 

We drove on to the Orthodox Church; the service was over, 
but crowds still filled the church. We were received and a 
pathway cleared to the front. I was taken behind the screen 
to see the priests and rejoined Nowell after a few minutes. As 
the service was over, we were invited to come to a great pro- 
cession on the following Tuesday, a feast day, an invitation 
which we eagerly accepted. Here the priests have long hair, 
the locks of one reaching right down to his waist. 

On the day of the festival, I went alone, as Nowell was very 
tired and the children slightly feverish, after two busy days. 
The crowd was immense and I was met at the foot of the steps 
and conducted behind the screen where I was received by the 
bishop and many attendant priests and "communicated" with 
them. 

Their administration differs from ours in many respects. 
For instance, the wine is hot instead of cold and it is handed 
around in small individual cups, with a flattened handle, on 
which the Communi6n bread is placed. 

After the service, I was presented with a large and very 
beautiful Bible, recently printed in Russian, similar to the one 
given to me at the Deanery in July by the Dean of Gorki 
Cathedral. 



6. AN EVENING WITH A PRIVATE FAMILY 

The afternoon was spent with a family who lived on the out- 
skirt^ of the town. We were the guests of an old man and his 
wife and entertained in their quite charming small house 
which he himself had built. Our host was a teacher and his 
wife a newspaper correspondent. The son was an artist, his 
wife also a teacher. The daughter again was a teacher. She 
had a little girl and a son of four and a half years; so several . 
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generations sat around the table in the small and very pleasant 
room. The pictures on the wall were painted by the son or 
embroidered by the daughter, in whose bedroom was a book- 
shelf full of books, mostly Russian classics or works on 
science. 

On parting, our host said the custom, of their country was 
that guests should choose anything they liked in the house, as 
a present. We demurred and then the old lady suddenly pre- 
sented Nowell with a magnificent fox fur. 

They still demanded we should take something from the 
house and Keren chose an embroidered picture from a frame 
hanging on the wall. 

We spent the whole of that evening with a family of the 
intelligentsia, at the house of the author of the novel AbbaL 



CHAPTER H 

SINKIANG 



1. URUMCHI: GENTLEMEN, YOU ARE NOW IN CHENAI 

A lovely day dawned on August 17 a an eventful day too. 
Arising in Soviet Central Asia, we slept in China! 

Springing out of bed at 4 a.m. we packed and after tea and 
biscuits, said goodbye to our kind housekeeper and waitress and 
motored to the airport, a particularly fine structure of Kazak- 
stan architecture, built by the same architect whose work we 
had already admired two years earlier at the neighbouring 
tobacco collective farm. 

An early start was necessary, because snow alps had to be 
crossed and heat from the desert generates air pockets. 

Coasting by the side of the mountains in a northeasterly 
direction, and over arid foothills that looked like bare red 
rocks, we strtick a valley running east. We altered our course 
and followed a large river, its banks fringed with green vegeta- 
tion; marsh and sandy desert beyond. 

At 7 :40 we crossed the river, whose banks might be pasture 
lands: no house appeared and no sign of cultivation. 

At 7:50 the pilot's door opened and the pilot himself, much 
more formally dressed than on any of our recent planes just 
as the plane itself was larger and more powerful mountain 
tops of great height lay ahead walked with imposing strides 
down the gangway and said: 
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"Gentlemen, you 
are now in China!" 
We cheered. 

The pilot's words, 
though correct today 
would have been in- 
correct in the year 750 
AD., at which date 
China stretched far 
away to the west of 
Alma-Ata, right on 
into what is now called 

V ^^ 

Russian Turkestan. 

It was only after the 
battle of the Talas 
River, (east of Tash- 
kent) in 751 A.D., one 
of the decisive battles 
of world history, when 
the Prince of Tashkent 
led an Islamic attack 
which cost the Chinese 
army complete defeat, 
that China shrank 
backwards from the 
west. 

Turkestan was lost to China, and the whole region, which 
had been, a Buddhist stronghold from earliest times, became, 
and remains religiously to this day, an Islamic territory. 

Eastwards as we flew on, the country along the riverside 
became inore fertile, villages appeared, then roads, until final- 
ly, we rssadied the town of Kulja, where at 8:15 a.m. we 
landed at a tiny airport set in .an extensive, rather rough field. 

We descended and stood on China's westernmost airport and 
in her largest province, Sinkiang. 
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A charming little deputation came to greet us: an orthodox 
priest, a Moslem mullah, a woman member of the Women's 
International Democratic Federation, a Party secretary and 
Pioneers with flowers and apples. 



2. THE OIL-LADEN BASIN 

Sinkiang is an immense territory in the extreme northwest 
corner, which embraces one sixth of all Chinese territory. Most 
remote from the sea and until now remote from any touch of 
modern civilization, Sinkiang springs today, industrially, from 
obscurity to a territory of first rate importance. Oil has done 
it! ' ' * 

It was at Karamai, a name which means "black oil" and 
of which we shall speak more fully later, that oil had been 
struck on the 30th of October, 1955. A month before our 
arrival a large party of Chinese scientists, geologists and others, 
had spent three months on a tour of discovery. We shall speak 
of them also, later. 

Anyone who recognizes the significance of oil in the modern 
world today could not look across that flat yet colourful desert, 
fading away to the blue distance, without the deepest interest 
in its oil-laden potentialities and its industrial possibilities, 
forced now into prominence by the American embargo: nearly 
a score of wells were in operation before we left China. 

These two huge regions, Kazakstan and Sinkiang, each 
abounding in potential wealth, lie side by side, each 3,000 
'miles distant from any attack from the Atlantic or Pacific 
a point of much significance today. 
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3. CHINA'S WESTERNMOST CITY 

After a short stay at Kulja, we arrived at Urumchi at 11:45 
a.m., and were met by many people Pioneers with flowers 
and a whole row of citizens to shake us by the hand. A charm- 
ing lady, Mrs. Rae Chen, stepped forward to greet us : she and 
two others had flown 3,000 miles from Peking to take care of 
us. No light task indeed for three young people to steer an 
English family through the whole of China, west, south, east 
and north, by innumerable aeroplane journeys, visiting innu- 
merable cities, villages and camps. 

Our guides were all on the young side and as strange to 
these parts as were we. Mr. Wang had a well-trained, well- 
stored mind and was meticulously exact in details, both of 
translation and of fact, as well as intensely aware of the set-up 
of modern China: an excellent sample of the young Chinese 
scholars. 

Dr. Tang, a doctor from Shanghai, was in charge of our 
health and no one could have acquitted himself better. It is 
not easy to travel extensively without some form of sickness, 
especially when journeys are incessant; the weather some- 
times exceedingly hot and at others, chilly, when we mounted 
great altitudes and ate various kinds of food. Inevitably, there 
were slight ailments, colds, temperatures, cuts and the like, but 
without being in any way fussy and always having thfc correct 
Chinese -remedy in his medicine chest, Dr. Tang carried us 
through to Peking without any disaster and better in health 
than when he joined us. 

Mrs. Chen, daughter of Bishop Cheng, the Doyen of the Chi- 
nese Anglican Church, and herself a worker at the Chinese 
Young Women's Christian Association, was invaluable as a 
hostess. She had accompanied many other people around 
China and had herself spent two years in Canada. She was an 
admirable companion for our two daughters; we all grew to 
love her dearly and valued her social skill when making con- 
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tacts. We at once called her Rae, at her own request. Her 
brother is now Bishop in the Chinese Church of Christ 

'We drove," says one of the diaries, "along a hot, dusty, 
bumpy road to our hotel. According to our parents, Urumchi 
is about the most primitive, out-of r the-way place in China; so 
we were surprised to see our hotel, which was very big and 
modern. 

"Inside it was lovely. We had two bedrooms, with a small 
comfortable sitting room to each. We had also a bathroom 
with a bath and shower and a dining room. Much to our sur- 
prise, we found that there was a barber's shop in the hotel and 
for meals we could have Chinese, Russian or English food, 
according to our choice." 

We encountered many other such surprising touches of 
transition, surprising, for Urumchi lies 1,700 miles west of the 
nearest railway station. 

"What place is this?" I said as, half-way to the town, we 
passed a substantial building on our left. 

"This is the institute for the students of oil." China is look- 
ing ahead! 



4. SINJOANG 

Here we are then, come to visit a country new to us all, but 
of whose importance for the new world of China we were to 
become increasingly aware. For this country of Sinkiang, 
bigger than England, France and Germany combined, with its 
great potential wealth and its safe distance from the coast, was 
acting now, as we were soon to experience, like a magnet for 
hundreds and thousands of Chinese workers from the east, and 
is bound to exercise weighty influence on the future of China 
and together with the unfolding oil and mineral resources of 
the Kansu and Chinghai Provinces, is redressing the industrial 
balance of China as a whole. 
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The importance of Sinkiang is so great and its possibilities 
so far-reaching that it is worthwhile to stand back and see it 
'as it was yesterday and understand what was its place in the 
past history of China and then examine it carefully today, in 
its planned growth. 

Western China in general, and Sinkiang in particular, have 
a long and troubled history behind them, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief sketch. 

Chang Chien, the traveller and adventurer who created the 
"Silk Road" as such, had, on his second westward journey in 
122 B.C., persuaded 36 states to come, in their sovereign capac- 
ity, under the Chinese Protectorate. 

Subsequently, China lost its political hold in the west and 
then, once more, regained it. 

In more recent times, a certain Yakub Beg rose to a great 
power in the west at the time of a Moslem revolt in 1360. 
There was a moment, indeed, when Yakub might have seized 
the throne of Kashgar. His death, probably by murder, let 
the moment pass and from that time on, China's authority was 
supreme in Chinese Turkestan, with a Chinese governor resi- 
dent in Urumchi. 

The stories of the terrible Moslem uprising in 1930 were 
rife during my visit to Kansu on the borders of Sinkiang, in 
1932. I saw the desolated villages and countryside left in the 
wake of fighting, which was fierce and its end inconclusive. 



5. URUMCHI YESTERDAY 

Mis& Gable and Miss French, in their vivid book The Gobi 
Desert described Urumchi as they saw it last, which was about 
the time in 1932 when I, myself, was looking longingly towards 
this same region from Lanchow, 1,700 miles further to the east, 
whither I had come with Major Todd, the American engineer 
working for the International Famine Relief Fund. 
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"Urumchi," the ladies wrote, "had no beauty, no style, no 
dignity and no architectural interest. During the winter, 
there are constant heavy snowstorms, but the snow must 
not be allowed to lie on the flat mud roofs, lest at the first 
thaw, the water should leak into the houses. It is, therefore, 
shovelled into the streets and trodden by the traffic to a hard, 
slippery surface which makes walking extremely difficult for 
several months of the year. During the winter, householders 
find it convenient to throw all sorts of rubbish into the streets. 
When the thaw sets in, the mess is indescribable and the town 
stinks. 

"For one month of the spring and one of the autumn, the 
mud-pits in the road are such that beasts are sometimes lost in 
them and only athletic men can 'go on foot, leaping from one 
stepping-stone to another. The summer heat is even worse 
than the winter cold and the dirty, dusty roadways are filled 
with jaded, unhealthy-looking people. . . . No one enjoys life 
in Urumchi; no one leaves the town with regret. . . . 

"No one has troubled to develop the natural resources of the 
locality. On one side of the town a wide river flows, but the 
water must be laboriously carried to the houses and paid for. 

"There are coal mines nearby, but they ,are worked so 
casually, with transport so badly organized, that delivery is 
uncertain and it is hot unusual, even in the coldest weather, 
for fuel to be unobtainable. 

"Towering over Urumchi is the matchless snowy peak of 
Bogdo-Ola, 'Mount of God'. Its lower slopes are clothed with 
pine forests and carpeted with wild flowers and mountain 
strawberries and in its recesses it hides rushing torrents, quiet 
lakes and dashing waterfalls. A personal permit must be ob- 
tained from the Governor by any one who seeks entrance and 
it is, therefore, only accessible to the favoured few, while the 
people of Urumchi have to endure the damp, stuffy heat of 
the town all through the summer. 

"It is a striking contrast. On the one hand the slopes of the 
'Mount of God', a perfect paradise of purity and beauty, and on 
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the other hand, a man-made slum city at its foot, a slough of 
iniquity and misery yet the only possible and easy connec- 
tion between the two is banned by man's folly." 

That was written about 1930; it gives a good standard of 
measurement for Urumchi in 1956. 

How vividly I recall the only time I met the gallant authors. 
It was in a small city on the road from Sian to Lanchow, near 
the Liupan Mountain Pass, over which Major Todd was build- 
ing his great new graded road towards Sinkiang, We had 
passed one perilous night when we were nearly seized by 
a detachment of starving disbanded soldiers. We spent the 
following day in the city with the ladies, resting. Then, time 
pressing, we determined to proceed at night to cross the high 
pass. The mayor had barricaded the city.' We begged the 
ladies to come with us to a safer place one had already been 
slightly wounded. They declined. They preferred to stay at 
their mission post. We parted from them reluctantly. After 
one anxious night, we arrived safely. At that time, we heard 
nothing further from the ladies. Ultimately they returned to 
England. 



6. URUMCHI TODAY 

Now, 26 years later, we drove to our hotel along a dusty 
dirt track, with its picturesque Chinese carts and trains of 
camels. How great then, was our surprise when we found a 
good asphalt road running right through the city centre. 

The town is now large, with some 200,000 inhabitants, Han 
in the main; a city with many two-storied buildings and open- 
fronted shops. 

There was a general store, selling books, toys, 'ornaments, 
shoes* glss, mockery and clothes, all of which had been 
brought 1,700 miles- by lorry from Lanchow! 
, Down the side of the sheets were streams, boarded over, 
jised partly as drains; young trees also grew on the dry, dusty 
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earth (the pavements were never paved) and old men and 
women were sitting along the sides of the streets; women, 
girls and even boys or men were nursing babies. ' At the open 
shops men worked at carpentry or tailoring. 

Up and down the street, small shops or stalls spread out their 
wares, some shaded from the fierce sun by pieces of matting or 
old clothes tied between the trees. One shop had loaves of 
bread, another had clothes, with men working on sewing 
machines inside, another had dozens of bright shoes and 
string bags of all the colours of the rainbow. 

One old man guarded a pile of melons, smoking a long- 
stemmed pipe. Here was a deep well with sides made of wood 
and piles of bricks of mud and straw laid out to dry. 

"Little carts went up and 
down the road pulled mostly 
by old men, carrying piles of 
tins, baskets and other odds 
and ends for sale. Rickshaws 
called 'pedicabs' just like a 
bicycle, except that the pas- 
senger's feet were where the 
back wheel should be, sped 
everywhere; and to complete 
the picture, lots of grubby 
little children played about 
with nothing much on, but all 
looked healthy and well-cared 
for." 

This lack of any signs of hunger was a new feature of 
liberated China, increasingly noticeable everywhere. 

"We watched a man at work building a house and calculated 
that he could lay a thousand bricks a day! We were careful 
not to be seen and also to count the rate of laying sixteen 
bricks in eight minuses including fitting the bricks where 
a window frame was to come." 
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In the main square stands the new Opera House, a noble 
building of large capacity, surrounded by growing plants (a 
great achievement, here). 

We wandered through a general store, full of goods of all 
kinds from clothes to crockery and sports equipment, nearly 
all brought up from the far distant interior, some by lorry but 
most by horse or camel or donkey. Cottons and especially 
silks, glow in gorgeous colours. In another shop we found 
locally-made goods. 

Many people throng the streets, but there are few vehicles. 
Horses and carts pass. Dpnkeys join the procession, each with 
its massive rider, strangely out of proportion to the wiry little 
beasts. 

The long-distance road passed our hotel and there, all day 
long, heavily laden carts and wagons rumbled by, with now 
and then a convoy of camels, coupled in a long train. 

The variety of garments make an intriguing picture which 
I leave my wife to describe: 

"There are thirteen or fourteen nationalities living in Urum- 
chi and every kind and mixture of garment is seen: modern 
skirts and blouses, trousers straight, bagged or tapering. Veils 
over the heads in the most brilliant and lovely colours and 
materials. Hair long, short or shaven; two plaits for matrons, 
twenty or thirty plaits for unmarried 
girls. The babies' hair is even more 
original, often shaved with a w.ee, 
pig-tail on the top, or shaven with a 
small fringe, or again shaven with a 
circle left at the side, where the hair 
grows long and is plaited." 

Like so much in the East today 
the ancient and the modern mingle 
together; who, .for example, would 
expect a shampoo with splendid mas- 
sage and the -hair set as if it were a 
.work of art? 
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This, however, was really less odd than it seemed for the 
hairdresser was part of a massive exodus from the coastal 
towns of the East, a direct result of the blockade which had 
led to stagnation in Shanghai. 

Not indeed that China, even in the interior, ever lacked 
skilled hairdressers. The Chinese variety of hair-treatment 
needs to be seen to be believed, different nationalities having 
each their own mode. 

No, what was astonishing, was the understanding of Western 
modes. It was settlers from Shanghai who had imported 
Western skills 3,000 miles inland. America, wishing to hinder, 
was unwittingly aiding the Chinese upsurge! 



7. SUNDAY MORNING PLAYGROUND 

A visit to Urumchi's park, situated some couple of miles 
outside the town obviously the palace of some former mag- 
nate gave an interesting im- 
pression of the relaxation now 
enjoyed in New China. 

We entered through an 
old gateway, the deep eaves 
of which were elaborately 
carved, the colouring intricate 
and brilliant. On the turned- 
up roof-ends were dragons 
and strange creatures. . The 
park itself was large and 
rather wild with trees every- 
where, for shade. Immediate- 
ly inside was a lake, with 
many weeping willow trees 
"stretching their green festoons 
far out over the water. The 
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mottled shade was cool and refreshing, in happy 
contrast to the hot, dusty road and dry, dusty 
climate outside. Many boys were swimming in 
the water and later, we were glad to see one 
or tw6 girls among them. 

We wandered on past the lake, where, beside 
fast running streams and under shady trees, 
varied groups were sitting, talking, reading and 
playing musical instruments. Boys were taking 
round picture books and "lending them out" 
a form of loan library the pictures had a 
line or two of characters underneath, a 
method of helping young and old to learn the 
art of reading. Many people, from small 
children to old men and women, were busy with these read- 
ing books. 

A small zoo, with horrible looking vultures, deer, foxes, 
wolves, etc., were attractive to some, if not to us, and all kinds 
of games were being played and acrobatics practised. 

We returned to the lake after refreshing drinks under the 
trees. On a semi-island stood a large and very beautiful 
pagoda, which Nowell tried to draw, but crowds made the task 
difficult. I had a good talk with an ex-soldier, who knew 
English. 

People were streaming in as we went out; some were whole 
Islamic families, the older women wearing head veils, the beau- 
tiful young girls, in gorgeous 
costumes, resting on the steps. 
It was a pleasant morning, the 
whole scene was homely and 
quiet; simple pedple enjoying 
simple pleasures, loving sun- 
shine, clear streams, long grass 
and shady trees and the com- 
pany, at the picnic lunch, of 
family or friends, 
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8. LADDER OF LEARNING 

Education, in any country, is primary in importance, though 
frequently secondary in time of development secondary to 
industry and the production of the physical me'ans for educa- 
tional facilities and advance; 

That is why, though our primary interest in point of time 
in Sinkiang was centred in her new oil fields, my more funda- 
mental interest was in the education and culture of Chinese 
youth and on the educational treatment of the many national- 
ities. 

With these thoughts in mind, we spent a morning at the 
university buildings and at an elementary school. 

The University of Sinkiang is rightly regarded as of great 
importance, being situated on the fringe, as it were, of China 
and in the midst of so many nationalities. 

It has had a distinguished, though painful, history. In 1937-39 
the Communist Lin Chi-lu was dean. In 1941 many students 
were arrested and Lin lost his life. 

All that, happily, is' past and the institute has seen great 
material, as well as spiritual expansion. Since the liberation, 
many new buildings have been added. The volumes in the 
library have increased beyond measure and now include many 
in the national languages. The increase in the value of instru- 
ments is also great. 

The personnel, of course, has also increased out of all recol- 
lection; where only 200 students were attending classes, most 
of them of Han nationality, today they number 1,300, of whom 
only 4 ,per cent are Han, the rest belonging to the other na- 
tionalities. 

The great problem was, and is, teachers, especially since at 
the outset, the teaching of some nationalities had to be done 
through an interpreter; which halved the time available for 
each lesson^ 

Education for the minority people is free fees, clothes and 
board are all provided, 
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We walked through the science laboratories, examining the 
new acquisitions of scientific apparatus, some from France, 
others from Germany, the U.S.S.R., and Italy. We saw the 
spacious sports ground and three large new blocks of dormito- 
ries, of which the People's Army helped to build the major 
part. One fine building had been sent and erected as an en- 
tirely free gift. 

Everything possible is being done to educate the minority 
peoples up to a high standard. That is the main drive at 
present. 

The high school for boys and girls was closed this being 
holiday time. We had, however, the good fortune to spend an 
evening with the scholars at their splendid and vital club, 
which provided a long range of large rooms, a big billiard 
table in one, with a crowd of lads playing round it. 

We received a great welcome. A charming group of intellec- 
tual-looking girls took us by the arm and led us to chairs,, 
where we sat over tea, melons and sweets, for a talk and then 
went to a big room where a crowd of boys and girls, mostly 
from 16 to 23, were dancing and singing. We sat and watched. 

After a while, the western ballroom dancing stopped and 
minority dancing and songs began. These Chinese youths had 
fine voices, quite young girls with marked power of throwing 
the voice; one boy outstandingly good. 

Meanwhile, in the interval, three girls talked to pur girls, 
exchanging autographs and addresses. They discussed school 
courses, one preparing to be a doctor, another an engineer and. 
so forth. The children, who acted as hosts and were in no 
sense shy, brought our girls little presents, scarves, handker- 
chiefs, brooches, beads and beautiful diaries. At the end, 
Nowell madfc a , short speech of thanks, which, was loudly 
applauded and we were sent off with great warmth and a 
vision of a new, keen, intelligent generation, growing up in 
this far corner of China, full of enthusiasm and with unlimited 
tasks and open careers awaiting them. 
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For the first time young people of our race and theirs met 
and talked and played and planned together. Ours were the 
first English girls' faces they had ever seen, or ever had been 
seen, in this extreme west corner of China. 

It was extremely difficult to realize we were 3,000 miles 
from the Pacific and in the extreme west of China. 

We visited a creche where children ranged in age from 
two months to three years. Many of them boarded here, as 
their mothers were working; these children went home on 
Saturday afternoon, to return again on Sunday afternoon. 

The buildings stood round a courtyard with a flower garden, 
divided by many little paths in the centre. A good-sized play- 
room was provided for each group with two bedrooms at each 
side, about twelve little beds in each. Plenty of motherly 
women were looking after the children. The smaller children 
were already in bed after their meal; one, waking up and 
seeing us, started to cry loudly; he was immediately picked up, 
cuddled and soothed. 

Four years earlier, I had seen, as I said, the zest for education 
among the masses of the people in central and eastern China 
and had begun to realize the colossal difficulties of educating 
a population twice as large as Western Europe, 80 per cent of 
whom were illiterate, with primary school accommodation far 
less than 40 per cent of school-age children. 

China, indeed, had possessed an ancient and distinguished 
cultural past, highly civilized when we were woad-<lyed sav- 
ages, but a culture unconnected with the millions; an intellec- 
tual elite from whom, in the main, teachers must be sought, 
though, naturally, they were steeped in imperialistic ideas. 
Add to that a script complicated and hard to learn, a system 
ill-equipped with books, buildings and teachers and hampered 
by the tradition that the intellectuals were "the clean people" 
and the manual workers "the dirty people", and one began to 
gauge the problem which faced the progressive educationalists 
of New China. 

Could these educationalists succeed? 
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Could these efforts, strenuously at work three thousand miles 
away in Shanghai, Peking and Hankow, ever find their way 
west? 

Those eager heads bent over the little script books in the 
park, those bright boys and girls of the middle school and the 
primary school and those massive and well equipped university 
buildings are the answer. 

China's educational thrust is nationwide. 

It is the same thrust here and it operates despite multiple 
difficulties such as lack of teachers and multiple languages. 

The cultural progress in the northwestern autonomous re- 
gions of China is outstanding. According to the figures for 
September 1959, 90 per cent of the school-age children in 
multi-national Sinkiang are attending school. 

There are now more than 4,800 primary schools, where six 
million people of thirteen nationalities live. 

The written language of ttie Uighur people, the biggest na- 
tionality in Sinkiang, is used in most schools, though where 
other nationalities live in compact communities, their own lan- 
guages are used in the schools. 

A network of secondary schools covers the whole autono- 
mous region, and in addition there are 600 agricultural middle 
schools, run by the people's communes, where students work 
half time and study half time. / 

There are nine institutes in Sinkiang as against the one in 
1949 and they embrace petroleum, mining, railways, finance 
' and economics. 



9. SOLDIERS TURN CIVILIANS 

"There is nothing new in China" and the creation of wealth 
by the partial disbanding of ah army, which has produced in 
Sinkiang the magic city of Shihhotse, is certainly not new: 
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As far back as the fourth century B.C., when the struggle be- 
tween the three states, Wei, Han and Chin became acute, with 
the growing strength of Chin and the consequent alarm of its 
two rivals, these latter sent a hydraulic engineer to suggest 
coupling two rivers north of Sian by a canal. They hoped 
thereby to keep the population of their rival occupied and 
reduce its military strength. 

Chin adopted their suggestion, the canal was built, a vast 
area was irrigated and the Chin rulers eventually realized that 
the additional wealth in grain enabled them to build up army 
reserves. The canal also added to their strategic strength by 
the water transport possibilities thus provided. They pursued 
the policy. 

The motive was certainly not the same in this 20th century 
China, but the policy was similar and has led to the creation 
of the magical city of Shihhotse magical because a city of 
some 36,000 citizens, developing an area of many square 
miles wrested from desert lands, has appeared in very short 
time and has been constructed by soldiers turned civilians. 

As in the case of the Chin rulers, the policy is proving its 
worth. 

We drove the hundred miles to this new town over country 
that was barren and desert. We passed one or two villages 
and small towns, near one of which we stopped for a rest 
and a cool drink, sitting on logs beneath- the shade of willow 
trees. Several .healthy and jolly Chinese children in bright 
clothes and gay patterned trousers, pink and blue shirts worn 
outside the trousers, brilliant striped socks and coloured shoes, 
served as spectators. 

The surface of the road was good, but the short hummock 
bridges over the rivulets from the hills, now dried up, were a 
pitfall for careless drivers. 

After passing the Manass River now, in the summer 
weather, a desolate, dry, stony bed we passed through land 
more and more thoroughly cultivated, with trees flourishing 
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along the roadside. Turning sharply southwards, we were 
joined by members of a reception committee and driven along 
a straight avenue of splendid young trees which opened on to 
a square, adorned with brilliant flower beds in the centre. We 
drew up at the stately steps of a decorative building. We 
entered the Shihhotse People's Army Estate and in this 
their guest house we spent the night. 

General Wang Keng-sheng, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Construction Corps of the Army Unit, gave us in broad outlines, 
the history of the scheme. 

The Communist Party Committee of Sinkiang had requested 
the army in 1950 to aid in the development of an agricultural 
and industrial settlement and to begin the systematic develop- 
ment of this vast land of northwestern Sinkiang. 

The soldiers, turned civilians, were deeply interested in their 
new life, saying, "We no longer need rifles, we want to be 
agriculturalists; we want machines for production, not for 
destruction." They had handed in their arms with the warm 
approval of the senior command. 

The Manass River region, now under development, has an 
area of 200 square kilometres. The ten state farms, already 
started, show excellent profits. Cotton is the main crop. 

A "city" of 20 square kilometres is planned, with a popula- 
tion of half a million. Already, at the time of our visit, the 
population was 35,858. 

No reliance can be placed on rainfall. All depends on water 
conservancy, a task which now employs 20,000 workers in 
building canals and reservoirs. 

The earth removed in these projects could have paved a 
road to Peking and back with one-cubic-metre blocks. 

After the General's instructive talk, we started our tour of 
inspection, beginning with the creche, which made a natural 
impression on the jgiris. "Absolutely enchanting children 
came to welcome us and bring us tiny chairs. They sat* on 
our knees and three of them danced, then took us round their 
creche. Both boys and girls were dressed in the gayest colours 



and the funniest sweet babies, all so friendly and with kind 
nurses." 

We passed on to inspect the factories for processing vege- 
table oils, a flour mill, a cotton ginning mill, a woodwork fac- 
tory, a repair shop and a power station. 

Other mills, including a sugar mill, are planned. Modern 
craftsmanship is rapidly mastered and the pupils become 
teachers; a thousand technicians from this centre help in the 
local co-operatives. 

We lingered some time over the oil-extracting plant and 
were interested to learn that flax, as well as sunflower seed 
and soya bean and other plants, yield valuable vegetable oils. 

It is encouraging also to learn how much, under the new 
organization, the workers can add to greater efficiency. There 
is the interesting story of -Li Chuang-chiang, who worked at 
a state-owned factory in which, in the early days after the 
liberation, the yield was only 10 Ibs. of oil for one hundred- 
weight of beans. 

Bullied by a foreman in pre-liberation days he tried to get 
his own back by mild sabotage; he cut by half the water 
poured on the beans, thinking that, with less water, the beans 
would soften slower. "Little did I know that the less water 
I'poured on the beans, the more oil they'd yield." 

"The manager, thinking we had been given better seed, and 
had worked better, gave us a reward. Then I reverted to the 
prescribed amount of water and production dwindled. Re- 
membering this when, under the liberated management, an 
effort was being made to increase the oil yield, I realized that 
there must be some connection between water poured on the 
beans and the oil yield, but new methods now employed used 
no water at all. Still, perhaps the beans themselves, though 
unsoaked, contained too much water." 

Li discussed the matter with his comrades and finally, told 
the manager of his past experiment. -New methods of ex- 
tracting water from the seed were tried and gave a yield of 
11 Ibs. per hundredweight and finally,, of 15.2, which beat the 



national record. Then came a disappointing Ian 10 10 IDS. 
Li's factory, nothing daunted, examined the process in another 
distant factory with a better record. The only difference 
was that the successful factory dried the beans by natural 
means, spreading them out in the sun. Li's factory, following 
this method, slightly bettered their previous highest record. 
The cumulative results of this new process were immense. 



10. A STATE FARM 

We heard the story of the state farm from the Political 
Commissar, a person of great importance. 

It started in 1951, in a desert like the Gobi; it was winter- 
time and a thousand men came to lay the foundations of the 
settlement; no food, no shelter, no machinery. "We had no 
ropes and had to make them from reeds; timber had to be 
brought 70 kilometres. Being short of draught animals, the 
soldiers themselves dragged the wood." The advance party 
set up "hay" tents and dug caves. Their food was vermicelli 
and steamed bread. Their first task was to erect buildings. 
Some 50 skilled workmen from Changsha and Urumchi trained 
the soldiers, who proved apt pupils. 

The soldiers took great care of the seed; one soldier had 
Cultivated a single bean; in 1952 he had thirty beans. In 1954 
he had 1,845 catties of beans, an increase due to irrigation of 
what was, formerly, desert land. 

In 1953, the farm suffered a plague of locusts, which Soviet 
planes destroyed by spraying. 

'"Wolves, foxes and other animals troubled us. At one time, 
we had to run out of our shelters to battle with wolves, at 
another time with wild boars. One man found a snake on 
his pillow. The comrades began construction at that time with 
their* bare hands." 
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In 1950, 22,000 raou 1 were sown. In 1956, over 72,000. With 
machinery, one man can work 200 mou of wheat against 15 
mow without it Machinery raises the capacity per raou on 
the cotton fields, from 7 to 8 mow per man to 45 mow. 

The regiment, now civilians, are proud that they have 200 
births a year. In 1950, there were only 50 women, mostly 
officer's wives; now they have 800 and 522 married couples. 
The population of the farm was already 4,000 with children. 

These are dry figures and one needs to see this country 
TCith one's own eyes, to know their meaning. 

"An immense desert, as far as eye can see, northwards 
arid-looking hills, great jagged mountains to the south. Men 
camping on the desert like ants on these huge spaces; in 
summer, smothering sandstorms, blistering heat; in winter 
snow, freezing, petrifying winds from the far north and the 
mountains of Tibet. 

v "No shelter; men in 'hay' tents, or burrowing in the hard 
ground. Only the sparsest of food. No homes, no children, 
no women save for a few hardy girl-soldiers amongst the 
troops." 

Now, on this desert in 1956, there are 522 families and 200 
births a year! 

Not only are there trees growing and fields of cotton and 
maize and fruits, but there are brand new creches, built with 
proud care and full of rosy-cheeked, healthy babies and racing, 
robust youngsters. They are building kindergartens now and 
they are planning ten-year schools! 

I asked the Political Commissar whether the women now 
have freedom of chbice in "marriage here and he answered, 
"Yes, indeed, and we welcome the girls who come here *to 
live and work and find the husbands of their choice, but," he 
added, "it's not so good when men, who are only staying in 
this part for a short time, want to marry one of our girls 



mou = 0.1647 acres. 
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and take her away. She may have to go, but I can't say we 
approve of this." ' 

We proceeded by car to see the various fields. 

Accompanied by a stalwart girl .Wang Shih-lang, a model 
worker, we went through a field of maize, right above our 
heads, to a soya bean field. Then on to a cotton -field of 45 
mou, which the girl proudly said she had farmed herself. 

These fields seem to belong to a different country from the 
parched desert around them; they have high growing shelter 
belts, many irrigation channels and the crops grow tall, strong 
and luscious. 

We next see the new houses, more like flats, a room to a 
family with its kang and gay quilts and personal possessions. 
We also see the old caves, really roofed dug-outs. 

After lunch at the guest house and photographs on the cere- 
monial stairs, we returned along the main road to Urumchi 
and after a rest and a meal, went to the opera house, built 
by the People's Army, and saw a troupe of artists dancing and 
singing. 

On the morrow, they fly over the mountains and deserts 
to tour the Soviet Union, 

They are an interesting group; some of them have splendid 
voices. 

Unfortunately, they were wearing stiff European suits, 
which quite destroyed their native charm. Later in the eve- 
ning, they changed to national dress and looked charming in 
their own gay flowing robes. 



. 11. A COTTON MILL 

A modern cotton mill functions in the extreme west, That, 
together with the discovery of oil, was the most important 
industrial advance we saw and so far from the Pacific. . 
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We had seen Urumchi at close quarters, its hotels, streets, 
university and creches. There was plenty more to see, its 
theatres, cinemas and mosques. There were also receptions, 
culminating in a banquet with the Governor of all this vast 
province of Sinkiang. 

In the meantime, other activities in the wider perimeter, 
essential to the completion of a balanced picture of what is 
takihg place in far western China, demanded close attention. 

One such activity was the new cotton mill. This we found 
in a valley a few miles out of the town, pleasantly situated 
among low hills, where two small rivers of clear water con- 
verge, one of particularly equable temperature coining from 
a spring which, neither freezing in winter, nor perceptibly 
altering its temperature in summer, is precisely suitable for 
the production of cotton cloth. 

The factory is ultra-modern, being but quite recently built, 
and significantly enough, by an East-German firm. Another 
instance of the West-East flo^v of persons and material along 
the great highway from Kazakstan or over the Altai Moun- 
tains, or by the longer route through Peking: a flow, this time, 
of technicians. 

The East Germans had built the factory, which the Chinese 
not only operate and quickly learn how to manage with skill, 
but more important still learn how to make other such milk. 

Not only that, but the Chinese authorities now lay them- 
selves out to produce a complete factory, its fabric and all 
its equipment, and offer it, together with complete training 
of personnel, to other countries in the Eastern world! 

Fifty per cent of the workers in the Urumchi factory are 
women and 700 out of 3,400 come from the minority peoples. 

The machines were new, but what intrigued us most were 
the workers themselves, very young and bright; the average 
age is twenty. These girls have quite lost the downtrodden 
feudal look of so many of the older women, whom we saw in 
the streets of the city and in the' country. They are independ- 
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ent. They know it and look it. They know also that they 
are creating a big, new thing. 

Factory life was new to the great majority of the workers. 
Here is the story of one girl worker: 

"Eighteen months ago I'd never seen a factory worker, let 
alone a factory or machinery. I was a schoolgirl in the Sin- 
kiang Uighur Autonomous Region, about as far west as you 
can go in China. 

"One day, walking with my teacher, we saw bales of fine 
cotton cloth loaded into a truck. 'See,' said the teacher, look- 
ing at the trade mark, 'made in Sinkiang!' These bales had 
come from 'July the First' Western Cotton Mill. Up till then, all 
cotton cloths came from hundreds of miles away and cost 30 
per cent more than in the rest of China. I learned that most 
workers in cotton mills were women. If only I could work 
there too, and myself make cotton grown in Sinkiang soil 
and weave it into yarn. 

"One day, news came that A July the First' Mill wanted more 
women workers. I applied and after a test, was taken on. 
I was nervous at first and a bit dizzy at the clatter of 
machines, but fascinated to see the fluffy cotton turning so 
quickly into yarn. 

"The girls were of many nationalities, but greeted me like 
a sister. My coach was a Han girl from Shantung, sent to 
help the national minorities. She took my hand and said, 
If there is anything you want to know, just ask, don't be 
afraid of asking.' How could I ask without an interpreter, I 
wondered, but we managed with dumb show. I watched what 
she did and imitated every motion. 

"After the enfl of a fortnight I could take charge of 200 
spindles. Other workers, however, were doing 400 to 600. In 
a year I could do 700! I was made an 'outstanding worker 5 
and sent to Peking to attend the National Conference. 

"I saw famous workers at work and tried to imitate their 
skill. 
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"Back in Sinkiang now, my ambition is to manage 600 spin- 
dles this year and 1,000 in 1957." 

"July the First" Mill, I may add, now possesses 31,760 spin- 
dles and 1,224 weaving machines. 

As production develops, social amenities in the factory 
grow. In 1952-53, there was only one small nursery with 20- 
30 children. Now there are 370 children. Spare-time school 
in 1953 was attended by 300 workers, now by 1,600. Next 
year will see the start of classes for junior and senior middle 
schools. It is hoped soon to educate 2,000 to 2,600 people. 



12. VARIED RACES 

' The most vivid first impression of a Westerner as he walks 
through Urumchi is the wide variety of coats, skirts, blouses 
and caps, comprising apparently innumerable national cos- 
tumes, which make the, streets so lively and gay. This variety 
reveals at one glance one of the major problems of this and 
other western regions the minority problem. 

How do these varied races manage to live together and work 
together in peace? We have our own crucial problem in Africa, 
but here, the problem is intensified. How do they fare? 

Naturally the territories of the nationalities run along the 
frontiers of the country. The border peoples of the Uighurs, 
Tibetans 'and Mongolians who still live in their historical 
home lands, are in a position to enjoy as do the Uighurs 
who predominate in Urumchi regional autonomy which can 
embrace their ancestral lands and most of their people. 

The treatment of the nationalities was a problem we wished 
to study on the spot 

It is difficult to obtain definite facts of the condition before 
1949. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whose revolution overthrew the last 
imperial dynasty in 1911, conceived of China as a state con- 
sisting of five races, symbolized in the five-striped flag of the 
first republic, whose fall thwarted his hopes, 
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The nationalities fared worse under Chiang Kai-shek. 

After the liberation, however, the minorities were granted 
full equality of status with the Hans, with the right of self- 
government, freedom to develop their own language and con- 
duct their own life, the government pledging itself to assist in 
every phase of political, economic and cultural activity. 

In the matter of religion, the minorities are given 
freedom. The largest single minority religion is Islam, the 
faith of some eight million people of ten nationalities, in- 
cluding the Uighurs and Kazakhs. The Mongolians and Tibet- 
ans are Lamaists. Many Chinese minorities are Buddhists and 
there are various types of polytheists and Taoists. The native 
culture of the minorities is vigorously developed, especially 
the local arts of singing and dancing. 

The minority peoples have, historically, done much to enrich 
Chinese civilization. Sinkiang, for example, has provided a 
bridge between China on the one hand, and Southern Asia, 
India, the Middle East and Europe on the other. 

Beginning in the first century B.C., along the old' Silk Road, 
Sinkiang subsequently became a cultural bridge between China 
and the Islamic lands. 

The Uighur people have given China many scientists and 
technicians. They built an observatory at Peking for which 
they made all the astronomical instruments. They played a 
prominent part in the two-way exchange which brought Bud- 
dhism to China. In agriculture, they brought grapes, cucum- 
bers, carrots and other plants to add variety to the food menu 
of the Chinese people. 



13. THE COMMON CITIZEN TELLS 

We had long interviews with men of the various minorities. 
Not all, for there are some thirteen different nationalities 
among the population of 200,000 citizens of Urumchi. The 
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Han account for 62 per cent, the Uighur 20 per cent, and of 
lesser proportions are Kazakhs, Mongolians, Uzbeks, Tartars 
and others. 

We began our discussions with the imam the title of an 
important personage in the Moslem church a tall, well set up 
man, wearing the usual small, white, tight fitting skull cap 
which denotes the Moslem faith the counterpart, in shape of 
a cardinal's skull cap, only snowy white instead of purple. 
He told us that, in this neighbourhood, there are 55 mosques 
for the Wei, Tartar and Kazakh peoples, 16 Moslem middle 
schools and 14 larger primary schools. 

The imam is married, with two children. Before liberation 
he and the other imams had no social standing, now many are 
deputies to the People's Congress, two of them had been to 
Mecca. 

Mr. Ma Ho-nien, the Moslem Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
People's Political Consultative Conference of Urumchi, told us 
of the frightful hatred between the nationalities in the past. 
Till recently, religious observances had often been stopped and 
many imams had been imprisoned. Mr. Ma himself had been 
imprisoned for six years, his family sent to exile and his 
property confiscated. Soldiers with guns had surrounded the 
mosques. Church services were held, if at kll, in public 
squares, so that all could be examined. There were eleven 
prisons in the town, with many heads of religions in them; 
many prisoners died from the condition of the prisons. Many 
dare not talk openly of any state affairs, the Moslem added. 

All this, persecution and bitterness, however, must be consid- 
ered against the Background of the terrible rebellion of 
1930, when the Moslem population rose against the Hans, the 
repercussions of which I felt on my visit to Lanchow and the 
Kansu Corridor in 1932. 

Anyway, the situation had entirely changed today and the 
Moslem^ have ample cause to rejoice at the change. 

We spoke to a Mongolian teacher, who told us that, before 
the liberation, there were only two Mongolian primary schools 
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and they were working under shocking conditions a board 
on two bricks serving as benches. 

The minority farm conditions before the liberation were 
poor. The old landlords were cruel and insulting to the peas- 
ants, who had no voice in management or conditions. Now 
workers own the land tKey till and* work for an assured market 
at standard prices for commodities. 

The doctor we talked to was a middle-grade doctor with a 
training of two and a half years. Workers in factories and 
government personnel get medical attention free. Poor peo- 
ple outside these categories can apply for free treatment. Or- 
dinary people pay a fee fixed by a bureau. 

Health conditions are vastly improved. Many maternity 
centres in the city provide for safe childbirth. If the mother 
is poor, hospital accommodation for childbirth is free. The 
old-type midwife is retrained. 

West trained and Chinese trained doctors work under a 
common organization and learn from each other. 

The common citizen of the minorities tells of the great 
change for. the better in general conditions. Roads which were 
quagmires in the autumn, where at times cattle were drowned, 
are now organized. Commodity prices which fluctuated are 
now stabilized. 



14. A DAY WITH THE NOMADS 

The nomads form an interesting group of the minorities. 

Interesting historically and especially interesting to us, for we 

visited them on their native soil, far up on the Tienshan Alps. 

' The history of the nomads makes a useful background for 

a study of these people today. 

Primitive men were divided between agriculturists around 
the great river valleys and nomads in constant movement from 
pasture to pasture. Nomads were hardier than agriculturists. 
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Less prolific, they carried less gear, erected no temples and 
possessed no organized priesthood. In many respects, 
however, their life was fuller. They touched many lands, they 
were more self-reliant, less of a mere unit. 

Roving over wide stretches of country, nomads took a wider 
view of life. Touching this settled land and that, they had to 
scheme for pasture with competing tribes. They knew more 
of minerals than the agriculturist, through their knowledge of 
mountain passes and rocky places. They may have ,been better 
mineralogists. Probably bronze and more probably iron 
smelting were nomadic discoveries. Some of the earliest iron 
instruments have been found in Europe, far away from the 
earliest civilizations. 

It was on August 24 that we set out for the northern slopes 
of the Tienshan Mountains. Our destination was a nomad 
horse breeding farm, high up and sixty kilometres away. It 
was a fascinating drive, exciting in parts, made in jeeps, be- 
cause of the roughness and steepness of the roads. 

After winding up the bare mountain opposite our hotel, we 
entered a small valley with a stream and fields. After a 
while and when we had passed the ixew corn mill, the road 
opened out on to a great desert-like plateau, with a solitary 
mud house, here and there. 

This was youth's day, a day of riding, climbing and adven- 
ture. Let one of the girls begin the tale. 

"The road was dusty and full of ruts, we bumped and 
rattled along, one moment plunging down a steep slope which 
nearly sent us head over heels; the next moment splashing 
through a stream or pond which straddled the road. The 
plain was one huge mass of dry earth with bits of dry stubbly 
grass on it. * 

"It was a cloudy day and after a while it began to rain. It 
was surprising how quickly the dry dust turned to wet, 
squelchy mud. The bus behind us got stuck, so the jeep went 
back to pull it out whilst we waited in the village shop. 
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"It stopped raining after a while and we started to climb 
up a steep mountain track. The mud was so slippery and the 
path so steep that in the end we had to get out and walk. It 
was a steep mountain slope, grassy and covered with flowers: 
edelweiss and small michaelmas daisies. The bareness of the 
plain had given way to tall pine trees, rising up and up with 
snow peaks in the distance. 

"One of the men with us went on ahead and about ten 
minutes later, came back with a horse, which Kezia and I 
took turns to ride; it was the first time I had ever ridden 
properly and I thought it was jolly good fun, a lovely feeling. 

"Later, Dad rode a horse too and we arrived at the camp 
in triumph. 

"We were taken into a wonderful yurt, a tent with a wooden 
frame, covered ( with skins. There were lots of yurts on the 
grassy plateau, surrounded with trees and mountains. There 
were lots of small children around dressed in surprisingly 
little, for I found it very cold up here. 

"There is a school now for the children, about three miles 
down the valley, which we saw on the way up. 

"We sat down in the yurt on a pile of bright red and white 
rugs and mattresses spread on the floor. There were bright 




band-made rugs round the walls and a hole in the roof for 
fire smoke, I suppose. There was a small wooden door and a 
little corner screened off with a rug, for cooking. 

"We all sat round, cross-legged on the floor with a table- 
cloth and plates in the middle. There was lovely crusty 
bread with gorgeous butter, cream and cheese. First hot tea, 
and then mutton cooked on skewers across an open fire and 
the special national dish of boiled mutton, which I did not 
like very much. The General Secretary drank ten bowls of 
mare's milk! 

"We went outside afterwards and stood by the fire, which 
was in a long trench filled with ashes and surprisingly warm. 
Afterwards, with a great crowd of children and grown-ups, 
we had a ride on horses and had our photographs taken. 

"Then we went down again in the jeeps; there was no road 
down at first but just a steep slope, so steep that once or twice 
I really thought we were over. 




"On the way back there was a lovely light from the setting 
sun, which made the hills look beautifully red." 

I will supplement Keren's account with a few notes: 

First, the wayside shop. There were, apparently, only 
two in the whole forty miles and where the shoppers came 
from was a problem, for a couple of dozen houses in the two 
hamlets were all we saw. The shops were as interesting as 
the wilds themselves. The floor was of hard trodden mud 
with curious little low, narrow benches for tired shoppers. 
A very old shop man was working without spectacles at an 
abacus: he wrote notes and figures in Chinese, with a Chinese- 
made .fountain pen. 

What were the commodities he sold? In one corner there 
was a big wooden container with rice in it, another with wheat 
and another with maize flour. Then a tall kerosene tin of 
paraffin with a ladle. There were bricks of tea, as hard and 
solid as bricks of clay. Then various packets of salt and pep- 
pers and rolls of coloured prints for garments and bright table, 
cloths and gay quilts for beds. A yard-stick with moveable 
weights served as scales. 

Nowell tried to sketch the interior, as it was still raining. 
The local people from the few houses crowded in. To make 
more room, Keren and I strolled out in the rain. A wheelwright 
in a shed about eight feet square and with no front, was drill- 
ing a hole in the wooden rim of a cart with a primitive home- 
made revolving drill. A spindle carried the drill. A piece 
of rough wood with a hole in it and pushed forward with one 
hand, acted as a bearer or lathe head. A leather thong on a 
pole and wound round the spindle was moving up and down 
by treadle action. At -each downward thrust, the spin<Jle 
revolved and the drill pierced the rim and did it with astonish- 
ing skill very clever are these Chinese craftsmen. I remem- 
bered this, and many other instances "of native craftsmanship 
with primitive tools, when the upsurge of industry and agri- 
culture burst upon us later, 
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Mare's milk is a favourite drink with the nomads, who, in 
the main, are Kazakhs, and a huge bowl of it ornamented the 
centre of our table and demanded constant stirring. It is sup- 
pesed to be very nourishing and several little bowls of it were 
drunk at every meal, sometimes ten or fifteen. One was enough 
for us, though I, personally, did not dislike it; indeed, it tasted 
like buttermilk, but with a slightly bitter tang. Our girls, 
who had never tasted buttermilk, as we in our youth had 
frequently done, disliked mare's milk in any form. To drink 
much has an intoxicating effect with sugar, a very intoxicat- 
ing effect! 

We were glad to stand near the cooking-trench, filled with 
red-hot charcoal, for although it was fine and sunny when we 
arrived, after lunch clouds rolled up and it became unpleas- 
antly cold. We had mounted to a great altitude, starting 
from between five and six, thousand feet, which had made 
our climb the more arduous, with a strain on the breathing. 
From within the yurt, we looked across the gay rugs and 
through the open door-way, over the meadows and the brows- 
ing horses, to a fringe of pine trees, a crest of near hills just 
appearing against the background of distant mountains. Little 
wonder the nomad loves his yurts and his roaming life, at 
least, in the summertime. 

A, new era had opened up for the nomad Kazakhs, however, 
and with great warmth they greeted the Secretary of the 
Peace Committee, the leader of our party who was also the 
planning authority for all the collective development of 
Urumchi and its neighbourhood. The nomads owe much to 
him and like him for it and not least because of his prowess 
on a horse and his capacity for drinking mare's milk. He 
challenged me to drink ten bowls. I fell out of the contest 
after one! 

The clothes of .our nomad, hosts were most fascinating. They 
and their children were as excited to see us as we to see 
them. Many of the women wear a white headdress, the coiin- 
ferpart of the European medieval wimple and, very warm in 
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the mountain winds. All the children are gaily clad, many 
embroidered hats are worn and the headdress of the old men, 
of very large fur hats, are most imposing. 

It is no easy task to give the nomads the benefits of a 
settled life and the possibilities of education for their children, 
for this healthy mobile life in splendid air and amidst beau- 
tiful scenery has great attractions. 

But the new wealth from collective horse farming has en- 
abled them to have solid houses in the valleys for the winter, 
where schools are now built, without robbing them of the 
yurts in the summer months. 

Even today, in the beginning of 1959, peasants and herds- 
men, agriculturists, and those who live by animal husbandry, 
are forming local communes under the inspiration of the new 
upsurge. 



15. THE OIL WELLS 

No industrial country can survive in any healthy way today 
without oil. Oil is a prime necessity. China was oil-starved. 
Her own resources were nil. The blockade had cut her off 
from world supplies. She searched for oil and found it in 
Kansu, Chinghai and in this far western land, at Karamai, 
newest and biggest oil field of China, 1 which we had passed on 
our journey from Kazakstan, for we entered China at the far 
northwest tip, between two giant mountain ranges, the Tien- 
shan on the south and the Altai on the north. These ranges 
enclose an immense basin, called the Dzungarian Basin, the 
size of a small European country. On the western borders of 
this basin is a place called Karamai, which means, in the 
Uighur language, "black oil". XDil was struck here on the 30th 



1 Later we learned of the rich new oil field in Szechuan, south of th 
Yangtse. 
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October 1955, a date which opened a new era for the Chinese 
petroleum industry. 

Discovery is still proceeding, but already it is known that 
the Dzungarian Basin is the site of one of the richest oil re- 
serves so far discovered in China, reserves which bid fair to 
thrust^ it, at a not far distant date, into the forefront of the 
world's great oil. fields. 

A hundred miles to the southeast, at -the foot of the Tien- 
shan Range, is an older oil field called fushantze, explored in 
1935, in production in 1938 and shamefully neglected later by 
Kuomintang. 

In 1950, the Tushantze Basin Plant was restored under the 
operation of the new joint stock Sino-Soviet Oil Corporation. 

In 1954, after it was rehabilitated, the joint corporation was 
dissolved and its stocks transferred to China. 

The rb^d to Karamai runs straight as a dart across a sandy, 
pebbly waste, without trees, water or human habitation. It is 
only as you approach the end of the plain that you see the 
derricks outlined against the slopes of the Mount Genghis 
Khan. The ground is covered with a heavy layer of tar, which 
sticks to the shoes. The air is heavy with an all-pervading 
smell of oil. Here and there, streams of oil flow into bubbling 
black pools. This surface oil was collected by Kazakh herds- 
men and sold in distant cities for lighting. 

In 1951, an important geological team instituted enquiries 
into Karamai resources. They were not inspired by what they 
saw, thinking that the oil-bearing formations had been ex- 
posed by erosion and had evaporated. 

A new view of the matter, however, was taken in 1954 and 
in 1955 the sinking of the first test well was begun, a year 
before the team's arrival. The obstacles were immense. 
Cooking was difficult in the desert wind. The only .water 
available was bitter and disagreeable. Worst of all were the 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Reward came after three months' boring, when a gush of 
oil spurted up. Top level members of the Ministry of the 
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3il Industry accompanied by Soviet advisers, went to inspect. 
Their conclusions led to drilling of widely spaced test wells. 
Since the 'spring of 1956 dozens of derricks have appeared in 
the desert. The second test well spouted oil in April, the 
bhird in May; each more voluminous than the one before it. 
By August, twenty wells had yielded oil. After a month's 
drilling, most of them are now producing from ten to twenty 
tons of crude oil daily. 

Conditions of boring are good. No caving in. No freezing 
}f the drilling pipes. Speed and economy are possible a#d today, 
Karamai is a busy place. Endless trucks arrive with seamless 
pipes, huge transformers and such like equipment from facto- 
ries in sixteen Chinese provinces, together with consignments 
from the Soviet Union and other lands. Hundreds of road 
builders have widened and reinforced the highway; its traffic 
load some time ago amounted to three hundred tons of material 
a day. 

An enlarged oil refinery at the old oil wells of Tushantze 
now awaits the trucks of crude oil from Karamai. 

The oil operatives speak of the exciting moment when the 
tubing was lowered into the well after the drilling rig had 
been removed. One man turned the valve, for two minutes, 
nothing happened. Then suddenly, water spouted violently 
from the outlet, followed by gas and then by a thick brownish 
fluid. All cheered loudly. The drilling team took the oil in 
the palms of their hands and sniffed at it as if they were 
smelling the world's finest perfume. 

The crude oil in Karamai is of high grade industrial quality. 

The great value to China of this latest discovery is hard 
to estimate. 

A new town springs up, with men of many nationalities as- 
sembling from all parts of China. Experts and technicians 
come from Tushantze and the Yumen oil fields in Kansu. 
Two thousand demobilized armymen are on the job, after a 
short course in geological prospecting. Geological graduates 
go straight from the universities to this new and hopeful field. 
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The only water available must be brought from the Manass 
River, twenty-eight miles away. Sixty thousand square metres 
of permanent housing was scheduled to be erected before the 
cold weather gripped the -place. 

Karamai swings over from the status of a camp to the status 
of a town. 

The scope of the work and the numbers of the workers in- 
creases daily. 

Other sources of oil are discovered in the area. At Uerho, 
for instance, eight miles northeast of Karamai. Geologically, 
conditions suggest that it may be connected with Karamai, 
forming a huge, oil-bearing district about 1,500 square miles 
in area, underlying the whole of the Dzungarian Basin, on 
the west side of the Manass River. 

Hopeful exploration is proceeding at the Kurban-Tongut 
Desert, a sandy dune of ten thousand square miles. If oil is 
found there, and it seems likely that it will be, it will mean 
that the whole of the Dzungarian Basin, 57,000 square miles 
in area, is oil-bearing. 



16. THE TARIM BASIN 

Sinkiang is destined for large development, both on the 
north side of the Tienshan Mountains and on the south, where 
spreads the huge basin of Tarim, China's greatest inland river, 
, which rises in the mountains, crosses the plain and fades away 
in the desert. 

The plain has rich water resources, excellent soil and weather 
conditions ideal for farming. 

Yet it remains desert, mainly through lack of water con- 
servancy works. 

This is being remedied; the people are tackling the task 
with enthusiasm. In 1956, during our visit to Urumchi, many 
were pouring southwards to join in the development. 
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Water is the key to opening this area and priority is given 
to building thousands of canals and ditches and two reservoirs, 
in reclaimed areas. 

The Tarim will soon be a major grain and cotton growing 
centre of West China. 

Jute, the raw material for synthetic rubber and textiles, 
grows in great quantities. It is planned to ship great quanti- 
ties of the harvest to other parts of the country for the manu- 
facture of high grade fabrics, fishing nets and ropes. 

The Tarim Basin bids fair to become the granary of western 
China, and promises to become a centre of the oil industry. 



CHAPTER m 

1HE OLD SILK ROAD AND 

TUNHUANG CAVES 



1. INTO THE CHESS-BOARD OF CHINA 

We arose at 3:30 a.m. on August 25 to start our flight* to 
Northwest China with Tunhuang; Lanchow and Sining as our 
immediate destinations; thence to Sian, ancient capital of the 
Han and Tang Dynasties. 

It was a long flight, Lanchow being central between the 
ocean and the extreme west. The distance from Urumchi to 
Lanchow is 1,700 miles. 

The journey was interesting in itself, interesting also from 
a geographical point of view and, as geography has a profound 
effect on history interesting from the historical point of view 
also. 

At Lanchow we were to touch the Yellow River and from 
thence, after having previously seen the caves at Tunhuang 
and subsequently, the lamasery at Kumbum and the indus- 
trial development at Sining, we 'were to fly to Sian, the an- 
cient capital of China. 

The whole of this region we were traversing, destined, I be- 
lieve, to become one of the most important industrial areas 
of China, is saturated with history, at which we can only hint 
briefly. But first, a note on Chinese geography. 



In studying China, it is illuminating to| get a general idea of 
'the geographical structure of this great sub-continent and the 
meaning and significance of the phrase "the Chess-Board of 
China" which pictures China as a series of huge squares, more 
or less self-contained and more or less divided from its neigh- 
bours by natural barriers, mountains or rivers. 

This chess-board structure owes its existence to three main 
physical* features: first, the big north-south sweep of moun- 
tain ranges; second, the east-west ranges interfering with the 
big sweep and crossing them, as it were, at right angles and by 
this crossing, forming the squares; and third, other folds which 
complicate the pattern, and which, for the moment, we can 
ignore. 

The north-south folds are like the folds of the skin of a 
dried-up orange a fold and a hollow, a fold and a 
hollow. 

The first north-south fold lies partially submerged beneath 
the Pacific Ocean, the backbone of Japan, forming the 
northern edge and Taiwan, the southern edge of this otherwise 
submerged ridge. The trough separating this fold from the 
next, fold westward, is represented by the straits / of Taiwan 
and Japan. 

The second great fold is represented by the Chinese coastal 
mountains, clearly continuous across the Yellow River, the 
mountains of Korea *and the Siberian coast forming its 
northern terminus. 

West of this latter fold lies another great trough or plain, 
comprising many of the provinces and most of the north and 
east central economic areas. 

Proceeding westwards, another series of further north-south 
folds lead by gigantic steps to the high Tibetan massif itself, 
as their ultimate platform. 

Then, secondly, there are four important mountain chains 
running east and west, dividing the western half of China, like 
squares in a cTiess-board, into four domains, separated north, 
south, east and west by fold zones. 
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Thus, the eastern part of Kansu, southeastern part of Ning- 
sia and the centre of Shensi, form a distinct natural province. 

The self-contained character of this area, which we were 
now approaching, supplies a pattern often repeated in Chinese 
geography. 

To the west is Kansu, giving communication to the wild 
waters of the Yellow River. 

From Kansu's capital, Lanchow, to the northwest, runs the 
Kansu Corridor and through it, the old Silk Road, one of the 
most ancient and famous trade routes of antiquity, coupling 
China and Central Asia by means of a series of oases, formed 
by the melting snow on Nanshan, as -the waters run down to 
lose themselves in the Gobi desert. 



2. RELICS OF SUBMAN BEFORE AND AFTER THE ICE AGE 

For the moment, however, we are flying eastwards, towards 
the -Kansu Corridor, alongside the old Silk Road and bound 
for Kiuchuan, the nearest airport for the Tunhuang Caves. It 
was a long flight, with mountains to the south and deserts and 
Mongolia to the north. It forms a fitting point to begin, as 
we travel around China, to take a backward look, historically, 
at the earliest ages of man, as well as a forward look prophet- 
ically in the direction of future developments. For, as I said 
in the preface, China has an ancient history and culture, a 
knowledge of which is essential to a true understanding of the 
country and its people today. This, indeed, is the method of 
the modern Chinese approach, as witness the many articles on 
ancient China and its traditions its arts, its religion its 
science and culture in modern Chinese magazines. 
The northern ranges of our route form a good beginning 
because it ^ras in these northern parts that fossils of m 
human animals called hominids appear to have been found, in 
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association with thousands of implements stone, bone and 
horn together with charred bones, charcoal ashes and the 
fossils of many animals now extinct. 

Not unskilled in fashioning tools, the brain capacity of this 
subman was twice that of a gorilla, but less than that of 
modern -man. 

These remains carry us back 100,000 or half a million years. 
Man seems slowly to have evolved from this pre-human type, 
to what is now known as the Mongoloid type. 

But there was an interruption; a tremendous ice-cap 
descended over Europe and the Urals, tapering off as it ap- 
proached Mongolia. 

Fierce winds from this cold area stirred up the soil of the 
Gobi plains, leaving their pebble formation so distinctive a 
feature of the vast desert we were traversing and deposit- 
ing the silt over the entire Yellow River Basin, staining, as 
today, the waters of the fellow Sea a hundred miles from 
the shore. 

At the top of these loess soil deposits, distinctively human 
remains are found in China, Mongolia and Manchuria. At a 
date, estimated at 20,000 years ago, man's skill could make 
needles or carry stones for great distances. Man lived in pits 
or cave dwellings and, as time went by about 7,000 or 8,000 
years ago in larger communities. He made coarse pottery, 
stone-bladed hoes, with bows and arrows for weapons. 

Centuries go by and we find him with dogs as domestic 
companions and sowing millet and later rice and wheat. He 
had also constructed an ingenious hollow-legged tripod vessel, 
into the top of which fitted another such tripod, with holes 
in its flat base, obviously for steam cooking the steam being 
generated in the lower vessel and passing upward to that 
which contained the food. 

These submen made many implements of mollusc shells, 
but possessed no metals. 

Real history began about 1994 B.C., when bronze weapons 
appeared. 
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To that period we shall return when we enter the Yellow 
River valley, further along the course of our flight. 



3. A MODERN CARAVANSERAI 

The flight was long and without incident over huge moun- 
tains and deserts. At one time, it seemed as though we were 
over an immense lake, between some rocky hills you could 
even see the waves but it was only a mirage of the desert. 

Here and there were strips of cultivated land and at one of 
these Kiuchuan we landed. 

"We were met by two very nice girls of about our own age, 
from a theatre school. They were dressed in lovely, bright 
colours, mostly reds and pinks, which went very well with 
their dark hair and lipstick and other make-up, which did not 
seem to spoil them. 

"At the airport, we were taken to rooms equipped with 
many beds and in one of these rooms we stayed." 

This modern edition of caravanserai was homely and com- 
fortable, with a good restaurant next door where Western 
food was served to meet the needs of the many Russian 
technicians who worked in the neighbouring oil fields, or on 
water conservancy operations. 

The Russian engineers were big, robust men, large in stature 
and build in comparison with the Chinese; both were very 
friendly and we .were constantly exchanging greetings. 

It is worth pointing out that Russian engineers come here 
and elsewhere in China, to do a job of work and then pack 
up and go home; they come, not as settlers, with intention of 
exploiting for their personal use the riches of their neigh- 
bours, but solely to 'aid the Chinese in exploiting their own 
riches and advance the strength and security of the whole 
socialist world. In this place, they were all working at the 
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oil fields of Yumen, which we were shortly to pass on our 
westward road back to the Tunhuang Caves. 

This airfield and hotel were in a tiny oasis with desert all 
round and with the peaks of Tibet, lofty, snow-crowned and 
lovely, in the distance. A stiff, but warm and refreshing 
wind blew all day long from the mountains. 



4. THE OLD SILK ROAD 

On Sunday, August 26, we began the long-looked for journey 
to the Caves, leaving early with small hand luggage only. 

We drove down an avenue of young trees, straight as a 
dart, and newly planted. Spreading out in front of us were 
the gigantic ranges of the Tibetan mountains. In the early 
morning, the prospect was superb. 

At the foot of the avenue, we joined the main road from 
Lanchow to Urumchi, some 1,700 miles to the west. Few 
roads compare in historical interest with this old Silk Road 
as it has been named for centuries. 

We Westerners associate the name with Marco Polo who 
traversed it in the 13th century, though by no means the 
first to use it or to give it its distinctive name. 

Far back in the second century, a peasant tribe Yueh Chi, 
in what is now called Western Kansu, fled westwards and 
founded a new empire in northern India. 

Shortly afterwards, the powerful Han Dynasty, having 
trouble with the Huns, sent Chang Chien to enlist the aid 
of the Yueh Chi against the Huns. 

Failing in his mission, Chang, however, brought back tales 
of the rich and prosperous kingdom of North India, and in 
particular, of its splendid horses, which in that day were the 
counterpart of today's jet planes. 

The Han Emperor sent envoys to negotiate trade with tlje 
Huns. The envoys were murdered and the Han Emperor 
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avenged them by sending an immense force against them, 
armed with formidable cross-bows, with their cunningly 
mechanized triggers. 

The Han army drove the Huns west of the Pamirs. The 
line of fortification which the Hans left stretches right across 
the northern territories down to Changan, the modern Sian, 
in Central China, a road traversing vast deserts, but wisely 
chosen, because in geo-political terms, it ran through a chain 
of oases along the foot of the Nanshan Mountains. This route 
constituted a social "fault" or line of least cohesion, between 
the Mongols on the one hand and the Tibetans on the other; 
a kind of no-man's land, a natural line of safe communication, 

In 120 B.C., the fortress cities Kanchow, Liangchow and 
Chin Chuan along this route were firmly held by the Hans 
and in the year 106 B.C. the silk trade along it was regu- 
larized, right up to Kashgar in the extreme west and thence 
to Europe and Rome. Chinese silks were popular in Rome, the 
heavier wears as togas for the patricians, the fine gauze for 
the women. 

Through all subsequent centuries the old Silk Road was 
traversed by innumerable caravans; crowded in the Han times 
and on through the great Tang period it at length became the 
chief highway for the Mongol horsemen of Genghis Khan 
who carried his empire from the shores of China to the walls 
of the west. 

Npt silk alone, but iron, skins, cinnamon bark, rhubarb and 
many other goods passed east-west, while Lebanese and Egyp- 
tian glass passed west-east. 

Nor was the old Silk Road an avenue for trade alone. Lei- 
surely travel through long months encouraged cultural dis- 
cussions and paved the way for Buddhist, Nestorian, Mani- 
chaean and Islamic missionaries. Much cultural exchange be- 
tween China and India passed along this old road, which today 
echoes with the thunder of heavy trucks going westward to 
develop SinMang's great natural resources. l 



Properly equipped, the traveller can enjoy this route, with 
its blue skies and dry air, with its gazelles on the grasslands 
and its flocks of geese overhead. ' 

Men of many nations and many types passed to and fro 
along the old Silk Road Persians, Turks, red-haired and 
blue-eyed people mingling with those whose hair was black. 

It was no easy route. Disturbances at both ends multiplied. 
During the first century A.D. war was almost incessant in 
Sinkiang and Mongolia between Chinese and northern and 
western Huns: the counterpart of the conflicts between 
Romans and Parthians in Syria and Armenia. 

The barbarian migrations were probably due to the change 
in the physical environment of the nomads, particularly a 
progressive desiccation of the Gobi and steppe regions. Reg- 
ular climatic cycles with an average of some 300 years of 
increasing aridity, following a similar period when desicca- 
tion ceased, could account for corresponding periods of human 
migration and human consolidation in Asia, with their reper- 
cussions in Europe. 

Desiccation still proceeds. The lowest level of cave temples 
at Tunhuang was largely buried when Dr. Needham visited it 
a dozen years ago. It had been cleared at the time of our 
visit. 

Another factor disrupting east-west trade, was the Great 
Wall which, from 230 B.C. to 300 A.D., turned expansion west- 
wards. Only after the third century, did Turkic and Mongol 
peoples break through the barriers and swarm over Northern 
China; thus again freeing the old trade route. 

By the end of the sixth century also, Turkic domination of 
Central Asia had begun and for the first time for more than a 
thousand years, someone from Europe found the road and trav- 
elled along it. 
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5. MARCO POLO FOUND THE OLD SILK ROAD 

Born in Venice in 1254 A.D., Marco Polo, on reaching ma- 
turity, travelled along this self-same road, to spend seventeen 
years in China. 

He was one of four travellers, all of whom left written rec- 
ords, that of Marco Polo alone being outstanding, since he 
stayed longest in China and covered most ground in Asia. 

His observations of products, customs, food, religion, adorn- 
ments and places of amusements in various parts of China, 
offer rich material for the study of the life of the Chinese 
people. But since his story concerns the latter period of the 
Sung (1127-1279) and Yuan (1280-1368) Dynasties, the regions 
far to the south and east, we will leave his story till later. 

Trading between China and Italy did not, however, begin 
with Marco Polo, though his journey to China was a notable 
event in that intercourse. N 

Long before and after Marco Polo's journey, a lively com- 
mercial relationship grew up between China and Italy. Back 
and beyond the thousand years' gap, Roman cities are men- 
tioned in Chinese history and the land of Seres {or silk) in 
Roman histories. Emperor Huan Ti received gifts of ivory, 
horn and tortoise shell from the Roman Emperor Marcus Aure- 
Ihis. Pliny, the Roman historian, describes the land of Seres 
as the country that produced the -fine silks from which Roman 
ladies made lovely gowns. 



6. WE FOLLOW SUIT 

And here were we, an English family, travelling along the 
same historic road, passing through the same Gobi desert, 
halting at the same towns and awe-struck by the majesty of 
the same great Chinese Wall that had halted the use of the 
road for so many centuries. 



Shortly after we entered the Silk Road, I noticed the mile- 
stone 790 kilometres to Lanchow. 

We had not proceeded far before we struck the new railway 
from Lanchow creeping toward Urumchi and beyond it to 
the oil fields of Sinkiang on the extreme western borders of 
China and thence to Alma-Ata and finally to Moscow and 
Paris. 

We were silent with astonishment, as we passed the western 
terminus of China's Great Wall, which stands not far from 
Kiuchuan, but postponed its closer inspection until our return 
journey, in view of the distance of over 200 miles, as yet to be 
covered before nightfall. 

We arrived at midday at Yumen, where, at the administra- 
tive centre, we were provided with a good meal and a room in 
which to rest and wash. 

Here in Yumen was the old China I knew in 1932, fcut not 
quite the same. There were many new and vital changes in 
things small and great. For' instance, a boy passed by. We 
smiled a greeting, he smiled back and revealed the glitter of 
gold teeth. I asked him from what far town he had received 
such skilled dentistry. "From no far town," he replied. "It 
was done right here." 

In a back street, we came across a beautifully carved wall 
with lions and elephants on the top. We saw children peeping 
into a building and, on being invited in, we found Chinese 
opera in full swing, with workers at their midday break sitting , 
on low, pew-like benches, drinking tea, placed on a shelf in 
front of them for all the world like book-rests in an English 
chapel. 

This was the old Yumen and beside it lay the new, brought 
into prominence through oil The inn yard into which we 
drove was a hive of activity crowded with trucks on their 
westward way, and noisy with the ring of hammers as new 
sheds and large rooms were hastily thrown together. 

After a rest and a meal, we left the bustling yard and 
wandered out again, past the open-air shops and the cookshops 



where men, seated on low stools, were eating an appetizing 
and well cooked midday meal. 



7. YUMEN'S OIL WELLS 

Yumen's oil wells are not new, but newly operated. Pre- 
Revolution wells, they were neglected and practically deserted 
by Kuomijntang, owing to the report that they had run dry 
and must be closed. The Liberation Authorities disagreed 
and, following the advice of Russian oil engineers, they pumped 
water into the wells, and received, and are receiving, abundance 
of oil. 

The total output from the Yumen fields for 1957 was 11 
times greater than in 1949. 

On, yet again, over endless deserts, relieved only by an oc- 
casional oasis where a river or stream from the hills livens 
its banks with trees till it loses itself in the desert beyond. 

Real trees and real waters these, not the mirage trees which 
had much intrigued us in the midday sunlight. 

Life is absent from the desert unless one looks closely: 
life's lower forms burrow beneath the surface by day and only 
emerge by night. . 4 

At 4 p.m. we drew up, hot. and tired, at Ansi, an important 
centre of many roads. 

, After tea, we wandered through the main streets. A camel 
driver approached and offered to give us a ride. Nowell and 
Keren mounted and Kezia took photographs. 

I, too, wished to mount, but being begged not to do so, de- 
sisted. "We don't know which end will come up first, front 
legs or back legs," said our guide, "you might fall!" 

The Chinese are embarrassingly considerate to grey hairs. 

Even as I write this, we have just entertained at the Deanery, 
the first Chinese youth delegation visiting this country since 
the liberation; - 1 met them at the station with my car; it was 
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long before they could recover from the surprise of seeing a 
white-haired clergyman drive his own car and perhaps 
rather swiftly 'from their angle through the traffic! 

So, through Chinese respect for grey hairs, I missed my 
camel ride. > 

But I could say much about these dignified creatures, rightly 
called the "gold mine" of the desert. 

Robust and hardy, camels can adapt themselves to sterile 
regions enduring a fortnight or even a month without eating 
or drinking. However wretched the land, a camel can, always 
find something to satisfy its hunger, especially if the land is 
impregnated with salt. Things which no other animal, will 
touch are welcome to a camel briars, thorns, and even dry 
wood can supply sufficient food. 



8. THE PILGRIM MONK AND THE BUDDHIST FAITH 

The sun was setting as we entered a rocky desert with hills 
to the south, toward which we shortly turned and wound our 
way up a narrow valley. 

We soon saw trees and behind them a tall cliff whose face 
was riddled with dark holes the world-famed Tunhuang 
caves, where we were to spend two crowded days. 

To understand the significance of the caves and their place 
in Chinese life and history, we must understand something of 
Buddhism and its founder, to whom these amazing caves and 
frescoes owe their existence. 

Buddha was born m that most .remarkable century, the 6th 
century B.C., described by H.G. Wells as "the adolescence of 
the human race". The Buddhist faith first entered China 
from Central Asia, two years before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The Emperor Ming Ti (58-76 AX).) of the Han Dynasty 
said to have learned of Buddha in a dream sent a mission to 
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India for further knowledge. In 67 A.D., this mission returned 
with two learned Indian monks, who were the first to in- 
troduce Buddhist scriptures and images into China. From that 
time onwards, the interchange of visits between India and 
China was frequent and fruitful. 

Chinese travellers voyaged far and wide during those early 
years. The classical example is the pilgrim monk Hsuan 
Tsang, born 603 A.D., who lived in India between 629 and 645 
and died in 664. 

Hsuan Tsang dates from the great Tang Dynasty. His pre- 
cocious knowledge of China's Sacred Books enabled him, at 
an early age, to enter the Loyang Monastery. 

Buddhist transcendentalism fascinated him and leaving the 
war area of Loyang, he travelled to Hangchow and joined the 
"Temple of Heavenly Radiance". But not for long, a sense of 
vocation for the translation of the Sacred Books drove him to 
make a pilgrimage to India. 

Though the Emperor refused a permit, a strange dream en- 
couraged Hsuan Tsang to proceed. In his dream, he saw a 
sacred mountain in a wide sea. Determined to reach it, he flung 
himself into the waves. A mystic lotus supported him and he 
reached the mountain. 

All hesitation fled and Hsuan Tsang, travelling westwards 
through Kansu, pursued his journey, despite the terrors of 
the way the illusion of the mirage, the whispering sands, 
the deceptive calls, the loneliness and stillness, the absence of 
all life, save for the eagle sailing silently overhead and the 
belief that the Gobi was the haunt of demons and evil spirits, 
despite also the certainty of hunger and thirst on the way. 

Creeping stealthily by night, Hsuan Tsang was about to cross 
the frontier beyond the Emperor's power, when the whistle 
of an arrow made him surrender. Happily, the captain of the 
frontier guard, himself a devout Budcjhist, gave him recom- 
mepdations and loaded him with presents. 

O*ily oaace did Hsuan Tsang's courage fail him. To avoid 
3 hosfele captain, he made a detour, missed his path and lost 
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his 'direction. Courage ebbed. He turned back eight miles. 
Then courage returned. He turned his horse's head with the 
words "I would rather die with my face to the west than live 
in the east". His horse's instinct led them to water and pasture. 

After further adventures, he reached India and spent 15 
years studying, not only the Sacred Books, but medicine, as- 
tronomy, mathematics and magic. 

He then decided to return to China. 

The Chinese author Hui Li gives us an interesting descrip- 
tion of the situation. The mcftiks urged Hsuan Tsang to re- 
main, saying, "India is the land of Buddha's birth, there are 
many traces of him here. What greater happiness than to visit 
these, why then leave? China is a land of unimportant bar- 
barians, who despise religion and the faith. That is why 
Buddha was not born there. The mind of the people is nar- 
row and their coarseness profound. Hence, neither saints nor 
sages go there. The climate is cold. Think again."- 

The Master of the Law, as Hsuan Tsang was styled, replied: 
"Buddha established his doctrine so that it might be diffused 
in all lands. Who would wish to enjoy it alone? Besides, in 
my own country, the magistrates are clothed with dignity and 
the laws are everywhere respected. The Emperor is virtuous 
and the subjects are loyal; parents are loving and sons obe- 
dient; humility and justice are highly esteemed and old men 
and sages are held in honour. Moreover, how deep and mys- 
terious is their knowledge? They have taken the Heavens 
as their model. They have invented all kinds of instruments, 
fixed the seasons of the year and discovered the hidden prop- 
erties of the six tones of music. This is why they can tame 
and drive away wild animals, subdue the demons and spirits 
to their will and calm the contrary influences of the Yin and 
Yang, thus procuring peace and happiness for all beings. How, 
then, can you say that Buddha did not go to my country be- 
cause of its insignificance?" 

What a splendid tribute to the Confucian civilization and 
spirit in which Hsuan Tsang had been reared. Both faiths, 
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Buddhism and Confucianism, had a fine champion in this 
charming character. 

Returning to China, Hsuan Tsang deposited some of his 
precious MS's in the Monastery Library, at the Tunhuang 
Caves. 

His travels throw a welcome light on Asian lands in the 
seventh century A.D. 

In the caves there is a shrine which represents the Master 
of the Law as a Buddhist saint and every pilgrim who would 
follow his footsteps and cross the Gobi desert to the lands of 
the setting sun offered incense at his shrine and craved his 
protection from the dangers of the way. 

To my wife who is an artist, I have handed over completely 
this story of the paintings. 



9. THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS 

Old Chinese documents mention Tunhuang both as a military 

outpost and as an important business centre, for Tunhuang 

was situated at a point on the old Silk Road, where it was 

. crossed by the route which leads from India via Lhasa towards 

, Mongolia and southern Siberia. 

Tunhuang was the last Chinese outpost, where Chinese pil- 
grims and merchants purchased outfits -for the long journey 
west, a bustling town where officials lived, and caravans 
stopped at inns and markets. 

It was also the port of entry for Buddhist missionaries trav- 
elling overland from the western regions. 

The religious centre of Tunhuang with its beautiful shrines 
grew up not in the busy city, bttt across the desert dunes, 
some twelve miles away to the south. 

Here, the volcanic range of the southern mountains meets 
the sandhills of the Desert of Lob, and here a stream flows 
beside a rocky cliff, the largest in the area. The caves hol- 
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lowed out here have outlived the mud and brick walls of the 
dwellings of Tunhuang, a name dating back to the Han 
Dynasty. 



10. THE WEI DYNASTY 386 A.D. to 534 A.D. 

A stone tablet of the Tang Dynasty states that the first 
cave, the "Cave of Unequalled Heights", was constructed by 
an Indian monk in 366 A.D. This new shrine attracted passing 
travellers to Tunhuang and their gifts helped to support the 
few monks living there. 

During the Northern and Western Wei Period, many caves 
were hollowed out and beautifully decorated; though only 23 
remain, it is known that many more existed, for it can be seen 
that 'paintings of later periods cover the Wei murals. 



11. SUI DYNASTY AND TANG DYNASTY 

The Sui Dynasty (581-617 A.D.) saw China unified. It was a 
time of great artistic activity at Chien Fu Tung, leading up 
to the splendid Tang Era (618-905 A.D.) which has been termed 
the "most 'brilliant" in all Chinese history. China h$d then 
become one great country, and her power and influence reached 
as far as the Caspian Sea westwards and Korea eastwards. 

Ambassadors from India, Persia and Byzantium were re- 
ceived at Sian, the splendid capital of the empire. 

It was also the great period for the Buddhist religion in 
China, and for other religions too, for the followers of Nes- 
torian Christianity, Jainism, Manichaeism, Zoroastrianism and 
Mohammedanism were all allowed, in the Tang Dynasty, to 
erect their temples and worship in China. 
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During the Tang Dynasty also, Chien Fu Tung, which had 
been a place for passing travellers to break their journey, be- 
came itself a place of pilgrimage. Monks increased, and an 
extensive library in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Central Asian 
languages having grown up, many monks spent their days 
on works of translation. Tunhuang became a vigorous centre 
of religious art and learning. 

The famous "Master of Law", Hsuan Tsang, was urged to 
remain here on his journey to India during the early Tang 
Dynasty, and *did so, on his return, many years later, leaving 
some of his precious manuscripts in the library. 

Many artists and craftsmen made their homes here, building 
and decorating new slirines and carving many images. 

When the Tang Dynasty declined, Chien Fu Tung was still 
prosperous, coming under the rule and protection of local 
noble families for another two centuries and having much 
wealth lavished upon the chapels constructed at this time. 



12. THE CAVES IN DECLINE 

Later, however, Tibetan tribes threatened this oasis centre of 
religion and early in the llth century, the precious library 
with its ancient manuscripts and block printed rolls and silks 
was walled up in a small chapel, in evident haste, and here, 
hidden from and forgotten by the world for many centuries, 
these treasures remained undisturbed. 

After their pious care the monks dispersed. 

Chien Fu Tung now became a part of the Hsi Hsia empire 
of the Tanguts. Though no more a centre of learning, it wa$ 
still a place of religious pilgrimage. 

The 13th century saw the conquest of China by the Mongols, 
Genghis Khan, and later fiis grandson, Kublai Khan, having 
created the Yuan Dynasty. Marco Polo visited Tunhuang 



during the latter's reign, the city, in his day, being called 
Shachow, "The City of Sands". 

In the 14th century, under the Ming Dynasty, though the 
Mongols were driven back after fierce and -bloody warfare, 
the western boundary of China had shrunk nearly 200 miles 
eastward of Tunhuang. 

Furthermore, China's prosperous sea trade having begun and 
her eastern sea ports being the main gate to other lands, the 
old Silk Road lost its importance. 

This was a time of great maritime activity, the time when 
Columbus, trying to discover Marco Polo's fabulous land of 
China, discovered America. 

In the mid-17th century, however, Tunhuang, becoming a 
far distant military outpost of the Manchus, who dominated 
most of this part of China, now called Sinkiang, regained im- 
portance. The town whose population had much decreased, 
was strengthened by immigrants, mostly brought from Kansu. 
At this time, however, the monks living at Chien Fu Tung had 
dwindled to a handful. 

By the middle of the 19th century, the caves were badly 
neglected: sand covered many entrances and the great statue 
of Buddha was open to the mercy of the wind, sun and sand. 

At the end of the 19th century, whilst exploring and travel- 
ling in this part of China, a Taoist monk called Wang Yuan-lu, 
rediscovered the caves, and dedicated his life to their care and 
restoration. He made long journeys to collect money for this 
work and for the construction of a guest house for pilgrims. 
Abbot Wang utilized the stream to irrigate the stony valley. 
He planted many trees and tended them lovingly until he had 
a place of cool green shade and flowing water by the cliff side. 

In 1899, the old hidden library was discovered with its pre- 
cious manuscripts and paintings. In 1907, Sir Aural Stein, 
knowing the fame of the caves, and having heard rumours of 
the library, came to Chien Fu Tung. He took' away 29 cases 
of manuscripts, paintings and embroideries. Wang Yuan-lu 
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being given money for restoration, with Which was built the 
"soaring roofs of a building to cover the colossal Buddha", 

Many new, brilliantly painted and rather gaudy statues 
were put up, and many grottoes repainted. The next year, 
many more manuscripts were obtained by Professor Paul 
Pelliot. In 1911, the Chinese Government ordered the remains 
of the library to be sent to Peking. 

In 1943, the National Art Research Institute of Tunhuang 
was formed and took charge of the site. 

During our visit, the 
institute at Chien Fu 
Tung was working hard 
on the preservation of 
the caves. Connecting 
verandas and stairways 
were under construction; 
artists made copies of 
the frescoes and students 
pursued their studies 
amongst them. Each cave 
was numbered and had a 
notice giving the date, 
period, subject, etc., of 
the murals, together 
with information as to 
whether reconstruction 
or redecoration had taken 
place. A fine folio of 
reproductions was on sale 
in the art shops in Pe- 
king. 
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13. RELIGIOUS ART THROUGH A THOUSAND YEARS 

The caves of the Chien Fu Tung giv a historical picture of 
the religious art of China through a vivid thousand years. 
The close proximity of grotto to grotto, illustrating example 
after example of each succeeding dynasty, make a spectacle 
quite unique in its completeness. The number of frescoes is 
immense; stretched out end to end, they would cover 20 miles. 

When you pass from the blazing desert, the brilliant sun- 
shine, the waving green trees into the cool dusk and the com- 
plete silence of the caves and when your eyes accustom them- 
selves to the dim light and you see the stately seated Buddha, 
the attendants around him, the walls resplendent with paint- 
ings and learn that Buddha and paintings have been here per- 
haps for one thousand five hundred years, you are reduced to 
admiration and silent awe. 

The early chapels of the Northern Wei Dynasty (386-532) 
show a strong influence of Indian and Central Asian art, 
doubtless the work of artists who came here from India, and of 
Chinese artists who had travelled to Central Asia and North 
India to learn more of Buddhist painting. 

These early paintings, still retaining the sensuous tender 
lines of Indian art, are changed as the Chinese art progresses, 
to become more symmetrical, the faces more Chinese, the 
whole more decorous and rich. The Chinese tradition of the 
portrayal of Buddha is an idealized type to which the indi- 
viduality and even the sex is completely subordinated. 

Coming from Europe, I could not but compare these early 
sculptures and paintings, in their profoundly religious feeling, 
with the early paintings and sculptures in Italy, nearly one 
thousand years feter. The all-pervading theme is the holiness 
of the God and the worship of the spectator. In the middle of 
each cave is a great pillar, in the centre of which sits "Sakya- 
muni" deep in contemplative thought, or with a serene con- 
fident smile on his lips; all the ornamentation frames his 
figure, an exquisitely coloured radiating background forming 
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a "halo". These early Buddhas are profoundly beautiful. 
Often high up on the central pillar are clusters of lessfer Bud- 
dhas, reminding Europeans again of the saints on the porches 
of Gothic cathedrals. 

The murals tell the stories and scenes of the former incar- 
nations of Buddha. One shows the Prince who gave his life 
to feed the starving tigress and her cubs. In a fine mural in 
cave 254, again one sees the temptation of Buddha portrayed 
and recalls the European paintings of the temptation of Christ. 
One splendid grotto of the Wei Dynasty (536-539 A.D.) has 
been untouched and is in a wonderful state of preservation. 
The left-hand wall of this grotto depicts the story of the 500 
robbers. For vivid expressive line drawing and dramatic ex- 
pression, I doubt whether these murals have ever been sur- 
passed. The composition is free and masterly. The face of 
the central sculptured Buddha is damaged, but his beautiful 
figure is surrounded by a "halo" of the loveliest colour and 
design. 

The caves have painted ceilings of many and varying designs, 
often including animals and "apsarases", celestial maidens or 
angels, who float with infinite grace above the heads of the 
Buddhas, painted delicately in strange flying attitudes. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are painted in an idealized 
and formal manner; the stories and legends are painted in a 
lively naturalistic manner a convention used in many re- 
ligious paintings throughout the world. Figures are drawn 
beautifully in the fashions of the period with all the vivid 
details of home, village and field portrayed. 

Another convention familiar to Europeans is that of por- 
traying the God, large and the everyday figures, the priests, 
nuns, peasants, . citizens, lords and ladies, knights at arms, 
much smaller, thus making the divine figure appear one of 
grandeur and majesty, far apart from and above the 'little 
figures fighting, working, loving, sorrowing, in the brilliantly 
portrayed everyday life of contemporary mankind. 
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There are many caves of the Sui Dynasty (581-617 A.D.). 
Grotto 296 has another fine mural of Prince Sujata and the 500 
robbers, with a very fine ceiling. The sculpture of this period 
is stiff er in pose with rounded heads and very long necks; 
there is much experimentation in the paintings. 

The early Tang caves, as we might expect, have magnificent 
murals. The Tunhuang Institute divides this dynasty into 
four periods: early, 618-712 A.D.; the "apex", 713-765; middle, 
766-820; and late, 766-906. Here you see the art of the earlier 
periods blossom into superbly designed rich decoration; with 
figures and portraits painted in exquisite brushwork and the 
lines of faces and hands so sensitive and expressive. It is crea- 
tive of joy. The Tang is indeed a peak period of world art. 

The "paradise" scenes, depicting the longed-for heaven of 
the devout, recur again and again, with beautiful floral borders 
round the palaces and temples. The leafy trees, the lotus 
pools, the dancers and musicians, the crowds of the elect, and 
the enthroned gods; the rich colours, the pinks, blues and 
greens and the iridescent turquoise, have an almost intoxicat- 
ing quality. 

Beautiful murals of the middle Tang Period are in cave 112, 
where the artist depicts the "Western Paradise", a rich, 
mature and, ornamental design, depicting lotus ponds, rivers, 
mountains, trees and charming buildings. 'Groups of people 
and many musicians are woven into this intricate design with 
exquisite draughtsmanship. 

Special mention must be made of the beautifully painted 
horses, the Tang horses of world fame, painted at times in 
blacks, greens and browns, riding across a pink and lavender 
desert. 

Joseph Needham, in his monumental work "Science and 
Civilization in China", speaks of the travel of ideas between 
East and West and the influence of Chinese culture on Euro- 
pean art of the late middle ages and the Renaissance, "espe- 
cially in Italy, whither Marco Polo had returned. Stylistic 
traits, and the actual painting of Asian types and personages, 
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appear in Tuscan pictures of this period. . . . Popes were 
buried in Chinese silks." 

Again he says, "When at the cave temples of Tunhuang, I 
was greatly impressed by the caparisoned horses of the 
Northern Wei Dynasty (450 A.D.) and their armoured riders, 
astonishingly reminiscent of the knights of medieval Europe a 
thousand years later." 

One of the most interesting examples of late Tang is grotto 
196, high up on the hillside, with a view from its doorway 
over the trees below it to desert and mountain. Here are 
large and fine sculptured figures and rich decoration. On the 
back wall a large mural depicts the fight between the heretic 
Raudraksa and Buddha's disciple Sariputta. There is humour 
in its incidents. Sariputta finally sends a great wind which 
defeats Raudraksa, whose throne totters, men trying vainly 
to prop it up and steady it with ropes; a ladder cannot be 
put up. 

The two centuries which followed the Tang Dynasty were 
marked at Chien Fu Tung by the large and luxuriant chapels 
built by the noble families of Chang and Tsao, rich and splendid 
in their way, but already marked by the decline .which had 
set in under the Sung. The painting and^ decoration had be- 
come uninspired and repetitive with frequent use of stencils. 

Tunhuang was now cut off from the capital and the outside 
world and new trends, such as the outstandingly beautiful 
landscape painting of the Sung Dynasty, which never pene- 
trated to this far outpost. 



14. THE GREAT WALL 

Prom the Tunhuang Caves, we returned to the desert airport 
of Kiuchuan, passing on the way wild antelopes and several 
eagles, one of a dark brown colour, with a white bar on each 
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wing. And so we came back once more to the Great Wall of 
China. 

This vast construction is popularly known as the "Ten 
Thousand Li Wall". 1 Its actual length has never been cal- 
culated. Measured flat on the map, it is about 1,700 miles; but, 
following the rise and fall and the twists and turns of the 
mountains the actual length is estimated at 3,000 miles. 

First built in sections about 300 B.C., in the Chou Dynasty, 
to defend the frontiers of the feudal lords, it was enlarged 
and made continuous by Shih Huang Ti of Chin, the first 
emperor of all China, to defend the northern marches against 
the nomadic invaders. It took an army of 300,000 men ten 
years to complete its construction. 

The Wall is unique in the history of the world. As an en- 
gineering feat it staggers the imagination. It is calculated 
that there is enough material in it to make a wall eight feet 
high and three feet thick around the whole world. Astrono- 
mers say that the Great Wall of China would be the only 
object of human construction visible from Mars. 

There is a curious parallel between the building of this 
mammoth structure and China's water control schemes and 
her upthrust in agriculture and industry today. Both of 
them, though separated by nearly 2,000 years, show the huge 
potential strength of the Chinese people, when f ocussed upon 
some special task. In the early days it was defence against 
foreign attack, today it is defence against natural disasters 
and offensive for nobler living which throws up great dams 
and replants the whole land with forests to stay desiccation 
and moderate the climate. 

For centuries, and against primitive weapons, the Wall stayed 
the northern attacks. During /the 1,100 years from the Han to 
the Tang Dynasty, it was repeatedly extended: and repaired. 

After the Tang Dynasty, falling into the hands of the nomads 
tod with its function gone, it fell into disrepair. 



1 A li is a third of a mile. 
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The Ming emperors in the 15th century again restored 
it against renewed Mongol invasions, facing the walls with 
stone slabs or bricks set in mortar. 

With an average height of twenty feet eight inches, and 
a base width of twenty-four feet, it tapers to eighteen feet 
at the top, where it carries a roadway flanked with a battle- 
ment on the north, and a low parapet, on the south. 

These 38 million cubic yards of closely packed stone and 
brick would require, in modern times, something like 
6QO,000,000 working days, apart from the incalculable labour 
costs of preparing and transporting materials, for most of the 
bricks were made in the Shantung Province, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest the Peking end of the Wall. The 
portering of the bricks up the mountain-sides alone was a 
formidable task. 

The Great Wall has several auxiliary structures, small' gar- 
rison fortresses every 130 yards and a beacon at B 1 /* mile 
intervals. 

At the end of the Wall and at important cross communica- 
tion routes, small walled cities were established, with imposing 
gates and gate towers. 

Majestic in its size, the Great Wall was tragic to its builders. 
Not without reason had it been called "the longest cemetary 
in the world", costing tens of thousands of lives. 

The Great Wall is an endless theme for Chinese verse and 
song. The folk song "Meng Chiang Nu Weeps at the Wall", 
sung all over China for centuries, tells of a peasant pressed 
into service of the Wall, and, like thousands more, dying there. 
Meng Chiang Nu, his wife, waited for news which never came. 
Ten years passed and the Wall completed, she set out on the 
journey to find him, only to learn that her husband had died 
and was buried at some unknown place in the Wall itself. 
Inconsolably she wept, till finally, her love and constancy 
moving the Gods, a section of the Wall suddenly crumbled 
and there she discovered her husband's remains. 
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The First Eiiiperor of the Chin Dynasty who was responsible 
for building up the existing defences in one continuous wall, 
in 220 B.C., was much hated by the old scholars of his time 
for ordering the burning of all books of history and philosophy 
which preceded his reign. 

It is not hard to see why his dynasty did not last long. It 
was followed by another dynasty, the Han, which was one of 
the longest in all Chinese history and gave the name "Han" 
to the people of China as Chin had given the name "China" 
to the whole land. 

There was praise as well as blame for the building of the 
Wall, which throughout all subsequent history has been re- 
garded as a symbol of defence of the motherland and as such 
has never failed to inspire resistance to invaders. 

If there was awe as we looked eastwards and pictured the 
Wall's great journey to the sea, there was awe also as we 
looked westward to the grim desert beyond the western gate, 
aptly 'caHed the "Gate of Sighs". 

Through this deep archway, tunnelled in the thickness of 
the Wall, the travellers to the Gobi desert and beyond it must 
pass. Some were merchants, many were exiles. 

Writings covered the Wall with laments the last words of 
exiles banished from all they lov$d and thrust out into a 
world of which they knew nothing good and dreaded every- 
thing bad a world of demons and strange sights and sounds 
a world where -people were lost in blizzards or lured from 
the track by ghostly, voices, as real as if uttered by the throat 
of man. 

The Silk Road today no longer passes through the fortress; 
it runs more directly and over the remains of the southern 
sweep of the Wall, now levelled to the ground. 

The fortress, which stood at this point, a refuge for both 
soldiers and travellers, stands empty, bare and silent* and all 
the more impressive for that fact. 

Men speak of the Seven Wonders of the ancient world, but 
none is more wonderful than the Great Wall of China. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EASTWARDS TO LANCHOW, SINING 
AND THE YELLOW RIVER 



1. OPERA AT SUCHOW 

If the Wall was something solidly rooted in the past the 
same was true of the Opera Suchow which came next and in 
which our young friends were acting. 

We looked forward eagerly to seeing them in their operatic 
roles. They had, rather shyly, given us snatches of their 
Chinese centuries-old formal dancing in the garden at Kiu- 
chuan. 

These girls, their ages 13> to 15, have a busy day. Rehearse 
in the mornings, school work in the afternoons, act at night. 
Both have travelled much; the eldest went to Korea to act for 
the troops at the end of the war. They wear the gayest of 
colours brilliant bows in their hair and are charmingly made 
up. We learn that they have a- way of tying up the corners 
of the eyelids for old Chinese opera. ,To sit and watch on 
rug-dressed seats, their full performance, with tea, sweets and 
sunflower seeds in the interval, was a great joy which we 
shared with a full house of men, women and quite small 
children. 

On the next stage of our journey, we covered 500 miles, 
flying now over desert, now over large agricultural areas with 
snowroovered hiUs and mountains on both sides. A flight 
teeming with interest 
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We traced the Great Wall again, now a double wall and a 
fort, in parts, only a track. 

Huge river beds, now mostly dry, coming from snow moun- 
tains, passed in quick succession. Then intense cultivation. 
Here was a large old ruined city with walls and bastions; there 
a new, a smaller walled city. 

So it went on until we came to Lanchow, which, to me, is 
unbelievably changed since my last visit in 1932, with Major 
Todd. 



2. LANCHOW 

In 1932, we entered from the east, along Todd's new graded 
road from Sian, over the 6,000 feet high Liupan Mountain and 
down to the plain, east of the city. An aeroplane swooped 
above us and grounded beside us. The pilot enquired how he 
could reach Lanchow. We took him, the first pilot ever to 
land in Western China, into the city in, our Dodge truck. 

On that occasion, we proceeded to Sining and its lamasery. 
Later in the month, on our return journey and when 30 miles 
west of Lanchow, after a tiring day for we had driven far 
and hard bringing our Dodge truck over the Yellow River on 
a couple of barges we ran short of petrol. Leaving the two 
younger men with; the car, we walked the thirty miles to Lan- 
chow, armed with sticks against the village dogs and in the 
dead of night Twice we lay full length in the road f dr half 
an hour's sleep. With joy, we saw at length, and as the day 
dawned, the great water wheels of Lanchow and the old sus- 
pension bridge across the river. Then we met our friends, 
the missionaries, and enjoyed their* comfortable, hospitable 
house. On this visit, in 1956, we attended the church and 
were entertained by the Chinese congregation. It was good 
to see these activities functioning, as before. 
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I cannot resist relating one final incident. Describing our 
Chinese adventures at a meeting in New York, I mentioned the 
night walk for the petrol. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
a tall, important-looking gentleman stepped up to me and, 
drawing a notebook from his pocket, said, "Mr. Dean, do you 
mind telling me the name of the place where you could not 
get gas?" Standard Oil never lost its opportunity! 

I am grateful, as I think of that Lanchow of twenty years 
ago, for the hospitality of the missionaries, grateful too, as 
I recall the old merchant from whom I bought two lovely Chi- 
nese jars, paid for them and hoped for the best. They arrived 
at the Deanery, safely, many months later, carefully pasted 
round and round with newspaper; none cracked, and an addi- 
tional present stuffed into one of them. 

I remember vividly also the swagger turn-out of some 
wealthy Chinese landlord, one of the smartest I ever saw . . . 
its six feet tall Peking knife-edge wheels studded with glitter- 
ing nails; the high seats spread with sumptuous Chinese rugs 
of the richest colours. And the horse! No horse even in Lon- 
don's Park Lane in the old days of carriages for grand folk, 
could surpass its high stepping pride surely a lineal descend- 
ant of the famous Tang horses depicted in the caves or its 
majestic arched head proudly held, and the whole mane plaited 
in tiny tails. 

Well, all that has gone, and with it, happily, much that 
was crude and squalid; and in its place comes the uprush of a 
new prosperity, with new cultural amenities engineering 
works, oil cracking stations, river control schemes, educational 
schemes, vying with one another for commendation. Lanchow 
has expended out of all recognition. 

Its shops hum with activity, the people are better off, they 
want new clothes and more of them it takes two months 
ordinarily to get a suit The shops are rich with consumable 
goods and cheap goods too; the girls' blouses which we bought 
here cost 2 l / 2 yu^n for the two. The town now fills the whole 
Yellow River valley and rambles over the low hills, on which 
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there are many temples. A large industrial area extending 
many miles is planned; also a cultural centre and a rest cen- 
tre for the workers. A power station, water supply, and many 
factories will be here; there is already an internal railway to 
carry workers, and more bridges will be built across the river. 
As I said of the northwest of Sinkiang, this northwest of 
Kansu is humming with priority industrialization, but however 
much the new is coming, the old remains and we were able to 
enjoy it when \$re all went for a sail on two sheepskin rafts 
lashed together; 26 sheepskins blown up, carried fourteen of 
us, and we were most skilfully paddled down the very swift 
Yellow River. It was a lovely scene, with water wheels here 
and there on the banks and trees and steep hills on either side 
of the valley. 



3. LIBERATED MANHOOD 

Other and more vital changes are taking place in Lanchow 
and along the whole Kansu Corridor. What we saw at the 
tailors and drapers, and" stores, were pointers to great underly- 
ing movements. These men pursued active businesses. In 
excellent English, the tailor asked what style of suit I pre- 
ferred British or American and then in two days pro- 
duced a suit that could not have been improved in cut or finish 
by the best tailors in Saville Row. The same at the drapers. 

I asked, in both cases, "Where did you learn this excellent 
English and such sartorial skill?" "We come from Shanghai," 
they said. 

And thousands are coining with them. Businessmen and 
craftsmen of all descriptions are moving westwards, a very 
significant factor of change. 

There are other factors too: China, in any event, is deter- 
mined to develop her own rich resources; and trade and trad- 
ers follow their own progressive industry. 
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Lanchow is situated in the centre east and west of 
China, 1,700 miles from Shanghai, but it no longer remains 
the small isolated town that it was when I first knew it. It 
has grown to a great city of 600,000 and it is destined, when 
all this long reach of the Yellow River valley is built up with 
industry, to have a population of two million and more; Lan- 
chow is becoming the Chicago of the Northwest. 

More fundamental, however, were other changes in Lanchow 
and elsewhere since I saw it in 1932, than its increased pop- 
ulation and new air of prosperity, and antidating both these 
was the change of the new liberation of the peasants who now 
own the land they till. Even more significant was the libera- 
tion of his wife and all womanhood, a liberation which leaves 
its impress deep in the countryside. 

I have now seen it myself. Rewi Alley told me of it in 
1952, when, one evening, I happened to talk with a friend in a 
Peking hotel, of a visit I had just paid to a co-operative vil- 
lage, several miles from Peking. 

Overhearing my casual remark that the village we had exam- 
ined was doubtless somewhat exceptional, Alley broke in, 
"Not at all. Do you remember such and such a place in Kan- 
su?" I did. "Do you remember how derelict the villages 
were and how listless the 
air of the peasants, how 
they were just letting 
things slide?" I did. 

"Well," said Alley, 
"you would scarcely rec- 
ognize those places 
today. Everything is 
transformed. The vil- 
lages are transformed. 
The land is cultivated as 
never before. The land 
thrives and the village Ptxua^fthcmfatmtio^ 
thrives. It is pleasant, as dammed ty CL( 
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they say, to handle one's 
own harvest, no longer 
claimed by a landlord. New 
hopes set new smiles on 
faces young and old." 

The power and ruthless- 
ness of the landlords has 
been graphically described 
not only by Rewi Alley, but 
by men like Jack Beldon, 
the American journalist, in 
his book China Shakes the 
World, which culls stories 
from various parts of wide- 
ly separated areas of China. 

Some of the stories are horrible, as when the men who had 
joined the struggle for reduction of rents were buried up to the 
neck, their eyes starting from their heads; but still alive, left 
to slow death, undefended against ravages of insects and dogs. 
The public trials and confessions had revealed the terrible 
doings behind the castellated walls of the local magnates. 

Rewi Alley recalled three local trials and* specified the deeds 
revealed and acknowledged at impressive mass trial meetings, 
conducted with punctilious legalities and safeguards. 

These facts were utterly unknown to foreigners and strang- 
ers, even to Alley, who had lived long years outside those 
castellated walls. I relate them because they deal with a local- 
ity I know, near Lanchow: 

Cose 1. An old landlady had confessed to seven direct 
murders. With her own hands she had smothered her son's 
wife in bed. With her own hands she had poured boiling gruel 
over her slave girl till death ended the child's sufferings. By 
her own fiat she had summoned to her own home people un- 
able to repay loans- and had had them killed there. 

,Case 2. A landlord, whose benign appearance belied a 
vicious and cruel character, had insisted on his rights as a 



landlord to practise the "first night" with every village bride. 
And that while he suffered from a venereal disease, with 
which he had infected them. 

Case 3. Most ruthless and horrible of all, and unbelievable 
in its denouement, was the case of a third landlord. Disliking 
a certain family, he determined to liquidate them all. He 
killed fourteen of them. Then he heard that a small baby 
grandchild, the last of the whole family, was hidden in a dis- 
tant village. He discovered the "hide out" and went there. 
He was a big man and strong. He took the baby by the two 
legs and literally tore it asunder. He dared not deny the deed. 
At the public trial he said, "Yes, I did it." 

Naturally, not all landlords were bad and, when bad, there 
were degrees of badness, but the general picture, as a result 
of innumerable trials that have taken place, tells a tale which, 
happily, is at last, and after 2,000 years of struggle, over. 

But even where physical cruelty was absent, the cruelty of 
exorbitant usury was of frequent occurrence and disastrous 
in its consequences. 

A farmer, for instance, had borrowed 130 Ibs. weight of 
millet before planting, to be paid back at harvest time by 
300 Ibs. Failure to pay this sum incurred a debt of 600 Ibs, at 
the next harvest. 

In June 1950 was promulgated the new Land Reform Law, 
followed in the same year by the Decisions Concerning Dif- 
ferentiation of Class Status in the Countryside. 

Those two enactments covered the nationwide campaign to 
replace feudalism' by peasant ownership, in a land twice the 
size of all western Europe, making 300 or 400 million tiUers 
of the land become owners of the land, the owners of the land 
they tilled, lining with new money millions of empty pockets, 
enabling millions of peasants to build homes, purchase furni- 
ture, clothes, pots, pans, kettles, and bicycles and thus provid- 
ing for engineers and chemists, if they will, unlimited markets 
for agricultural machinery and chemical fertilizers, 



4. LIBERATED WOMANHOOD 

If the land reform completed the revolution for the farmers 
of China, it no less completed the political and social revolu- 
tion for his wife and daughters, who now share equally with 
husband and father in land proprietorship. 

I would even suggest that the revolution in the case of 
women and girls is the greater of the two. Greater because 
more far-reaching. 1 

Liberation of womanhood introduced a wholly new atmos- 
phere into the Home. With real equality within its own 
borders and real harmony among its members, the home be- 
came the most fruitful association in the national life, realizing 
the truth of the old Chinese proverb, '"When husband and 
wife go one way, sand and earth will turn to gold." 

Woman now has her own land. She ceases to be property. 
She owns ^property. At one bound, she leaps out of a form of 
degradation, happily unknown here, into an economic freedom, 
not yet attained in the West. 

In the China I knew in 1932, it was no uncommon thing for 
parents to leave a baby girl on the rubbish heap outside the 
city to die. I met many young children rescued from that 
fate by missionaries. Girls, in general, were unwanted. 

Again, under feudalism, girls had no freedom to marry 
whom they would. A widower might marry; a widow, never. 
Women, all too often, lived a slave-like existence the chattel, 
the toy or the drudge o^ their husbands and often, and per- 
haps still worse, of their mother-in-law. 

By the promulgation of the new Marriage Law in 1950 
women are guaranteed the right, by law, to marry whom they 
will. 



l More will be said of the final revolution' and liberation effected by 
the communes. 
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5. "CHINA'S SORROW" 

The Yellow River washes the ancient walls of Lanchow. 

The Yellow River is as important in the north as is the 
Yangtse in Central China, or the Pearl River in the south. 

Water is an outstanding word in China: lack of water means 
drought or famine; floods of water take heavy toll of life, 
livelihood and property. The control and utilization of water 
is vital, and has been from the first. 

Life in China has always been a struggle to control and to 
utilize water. Yu, the semi-mythical engineer king, owed 
his fame through his work at river control. King though he 
was, he wielded a spade, his garments were poor, his food 
coarse, he expended his whole strength on ditches and water 
channels. As large a number of irrigation works are attrib- 
uted to Yu, as bedrooms in England have by legend been 
slept in by the virgin Queen Elizabeth! 

During countless centuries the struggle with the rivers has 
been a losing struggle. Not so today, however. The people 
in the People's Government are tackling the job as a mass 
movement and are winning. 

.Lanchow is one of the main centres of the fight. The con- 
trol and utilization of the Yellow River is vital. Its planning 
looks far ahead and is set out skilfully for the masses to study 
1n a great and permanent exhibition in the city of Lanchow. 

The exhibition is housed in a group of gorgeous Chinese 
halls with roofs upturned at the ends, repainted with vivid 
colours and adorned along the beams with many lovely paint- 
ings of flowers or landscapes. It is a splendid display with 
low relief maps electrically lit, showing the whole great 
scheme to control the river and make it run clear of silt, to 
give power to endless hydro-electric plants, to irrigate 
thousands of square kilometres of land and eventually to make 
the river so navigable that large ships could steam up to Lan- 
chow from the sea. 
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"China's Sorrow" is a picturesque and not inaccurate title 
for this second largest river in China, the river that runs 
through Lanchow and thence in great sweeps to the sea. An 
old proverb says, "China's sorrow will never run clear until a 
sage is born." "When the Yellow River runs clear" is a 
synonym for "never". 

Six years from now, when the Sanmen Dam is completed, 
the water in the lower reaches will, indeed, run clear. But it 
is not a sage who is turning "China's Sorrow" into China's 
joy, but the people themselves, and this magnificently staged 
exhibition in Lanchow illustrates how they are tackling the 
task. 

The exhibition is visited by a constant stream of deeply 
interested men, women and children. Schools are conducted 
round and all are fascinated by the talks and the twinkling 
lights, which illustrate each section of the talk. 

A relief map shows the river and its tributaries. "In the 
progress of the Five-Year Plan," says the lecturer, "we shall 
have a dam at the head of each tributary," and as he speaks, 
small lamps shine out at each such head. Lamps illustrate 
the talks, stage by stage. 

My own acquaintance with the Yellow River is a long one. 
In 1932, I spent much time with Major Todd, as he repaired 
the river after the great flood breaks in 1931. 

At that time, Todd was constructing an irrigation scheme at 
Paotow on the northern bend of the river, now the scene of a 
huge iron and steel works. I travelled with him there and 
also stood beside him at the closing of the gap of one of the 
great "break-throughs" on the Grand Canal and-the Huai River 
at Anhwei, when hurdles loaded with stone and sacks filled 
with sand and pebbles were brought up in an endless stream 
and w^re dropped into the gap, which grew smaller and small- 
er until at last the surging waters were tamed, the dyke closed, 
and the countryside saved. 

I had seen then the swirl of a river in flood and at Lanchow, 
I had seen too, and with great inteifest, the rafts of which 



I have already written, some large and some small, the large 
rafts with a small house built for the raft managers as the 
great and clumsy boat floated down the river day after day. 
The small rafts are easy to carry on one's back up stream again. 

I thought what a pleasant journey from the upper reaches 
to the sea, in this leisurely manner. It would, however, need 
a journey of many weeks, for the river is 4,845 miles long, 
with a catchment basin which embraces forty per cent of all 
the cultivated land in China and houses nearly one third of 
the population. A basin rich in copper, coal, iron, aluminium, 
oil and other minerals. 

Yes, all that, but the 
scene also, alas, of con- 
stant disaster. In the past 
three thousand years, the 
Yellow River has burst 
its banks fifteen hundred 
times, always with dis- 
aster. On twenty-six 
occasions nine of them 
calamitous the river 
has ploughed its way 
through an entirely new 
channel to the sea. Early 

maps are marked in several places with former 'courses of the 
Yellow River/ entering along the coastline hundreds of miles 
apart. 

Patch, patch, patch was all that was done throughout these 
three millennia. All, indeed, that could be done in the old 
economic order and u;nder the old economic rulers. The patch- 
ing was bound to, be perpetual, for the constant rise in the 
river bed at the lower reaches, due to silt and heavy rainfall 
in summer and autumn in the middle reaches, were a perpetual 
source of trouble. The accumulation of silt causes endless 
trouble, Clogging the passages. 




Silt comes from the middle reaches where it flows through 
a huge tract of fine soil called loess by the geologists. This 
vast loess region extends from the western Chinghai Province 
to the Taihang Mountains to the east and from the Great Wall 
to Tsinling Mountains to the south. . . . Torrential rains 
eroding the loess highlands for centuries have gashed it with 
gullies and canyons, some a thousand feet deep. The loess 
swept down the river is good earth running to waste. 

Poverty is responsible for much destruction, forcing the 
peasants to clear the mountain slopes of vegetation, denuding 
trees and herbage for fuel. Erosion proceeded apace. Har- 
vests became more scanty. - For decades the peasant's one 
thought has been how to escape and settle elsewhere for a 
decent living. 

So the Yellow River continues to carry its enormous load 
of silt down to the great plain where precipitation ever in- 
creases and the river bed ever rises. 

In some places, the river runs ten, twenty or even thirty 
feet above the surrounding countryside. It is then called the 
"Elevated River". 

At the Sanmen Gorge in Honan Province, an average of 
1,380 million tons of silt flowed by each year, enough to build 
a dyke one yard wide, encircling the world at the equator 
more than twenty-three times. 

For most of the year, the climate in the middle reaches is 
rainless. The July and August deluge raises the normal flow 
dangerously, sometimes to catastrophic heights. 

For thousands of years, industrious peasants have built huge 
dykes along the lower reaches 1,200 miles of dykes. 
These dykes remain the chief defence against the flood; 
China's economy had always hindered the peasants in the past 
from radical change^ 

From 1946 onwards, as successive areas along the river 
valley came into the hands of the People's Forces, the Govern- 
ment in the liberated regions began to organize the fight 
against this natural enemy. The people rallied to the slogan 
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"Keep the river within its dykes, do not allow it to change its 
course." Temporary measures were adopted. 

In 1949, the People's Eepublic of China was declared. Then 
the whole river became the object of extensive work. 
Thousands of people were organized into flood prevention 
teams every year. Since that time, the whole twelve hundred 
miles of crumbling, hole-ridden dykes have been repaired, a 
job which has absorbed t a hundred and seventy million cubic 
yards of earth. Trees and grasses are planted to hold the 
banks together. . 



6. RADICAL MEASURES AND OVERALL PLAN 

The fundamental problem, liow to tame the river for all 
time, had remained. The Central People's Government, there- 
fore, began to work on an overall plan. The new scheme, 
now published, and which we saw illustrated at the exhibition 
at Lanchow, is the result of six years' work by surveyors, ge- 
ologists, architects, hydrologists and experts of many kinds, 
including a group of top-level engineers from the Soviet 
Union. 

This long-term programme calls for the building on the 
middle reaches of forty-four dams adapted to special needs, 
and two more irrigation dams on the lower reaches. Three 
dams will create a series of gigantic steps. Four of the forty 
dams have the multiple functions of flood prevention, irriga- 
tion and power generation. Most of the silt will be stopped 
at the source by twenty-four other dams on the main tribu- 
taries in the middle reaches. 

The middle reaches will be divided into four sections and 
utilized in accordance with the characteristics of each. Up 
above Lanchow, in Kansu, where the river runs between 
mountains and MUs and the slope is steep, the swiftly flowing 



water in this section will be used for power generation to serve 
the rapidly developing industrial areas. 

We saw the great works now under construction along the 
riverside in preparation for future demands. 

Reservoirs will also be used for flood control and irrigation. 

A second section runs in the autonomous region of Inner 
Mongolia, near Paotow y where I first made the river's acquaint- 
ance and where today all is noise and bustle with one of 
China's latest iron and steel works. There the river is wide 
and runs through fertile soils, only rain is lacking. Irrigation 
and navigation will concentrate attention on this region. 

The third section stretches down to Hotsin in Shansi Prov- 
ince, where it enters the gorges. Though the fall of the river 
is steep, the geological and geographical conditions render 
large dams and reservoirs impracticable. Hydro-electric 
generation will be possible only after the big reservoirs are 
built for regulating the river in its upper reaches. 

The fourth section stretches to Taohuayu in the Honan Prov- 
ince, where the river is broad. From thence to Mengtsin 
is the gorge area which provides the key to the control of 
the flood water in the lower reaches of the river. Here, power 
generation is the main function of the river. Also, where 
the river flows out of the gorges into the plains, the slope of 
its bed being gentle, dams can be built to irrigate the impor- 
tant agricultural areas near by. 

When three five-year plans are completed and this de- 
pends on world peace the course of the river, will be 
straightened, irrigation will be fostered, and transport fa- 
cilitated. 



7. THE SANMEN GORGE 

Fortunately, nearly all China's industrial and thickly pop- 
ulated areas are within reach of water power sites. Tfee 
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Sanmen Gorge on this, the Yellow River, for instance, is with- 
in two hundred and fifty miles radius of such n$w industrial 
centres as Taiyuan, Loyang and Sian. 

The geological formation, furthermore, of many Chinese 
rivers favours development of water power. Canyons, rapids 
and falls abound; their rock sides and foundations are admi- 
rable for construction of cheap dams, lowering costs of electric 
power. Large amounts of cheap power, indeed, can be 
procured from comparatively small scale hydro-electric 
schemes. 

China starts at scratch in developing her water power re- 
sources. The total capacity of the nation's water power sta- 
tions before the revolution never exceeded 3,000 kilowatts. 

Work on the Sanmen Gorge on the Yellow River, with a 
capacity of 1.1 million kilowatts, is now in full swing. Its 
huge reservoir will prevent floods in the lower reaches of the 
Yellow River. Construction, to start in 1957, should be sup- 
plying power in 1961. 



8. LOCAL EFFORT PULLS ITS WEIGHT 

This national flood control no longer stands alone. Local 
effort, through all China, spreads. An experiment near Tien- 
tsin will serve as an example and deserves a fairly full ac- 
count. 

The lowland around the port of Tientsin, which, like a 
saucer, collects water from three sides, releases only a third 
of its store to the sea. One part out of three is perpetually 
submerged, growing only reeds. The summer rain causes half 
of the remainder to be water-logged. , In the more serious 
floods, half of the crops are washed out and the land becomes 
increasingly alkaline. 
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Local government led efforts to prevent floods and water- 
logging, with ill success. Its inhabitants ate imported 
grain. 

The major flood of 1954 spurred the Communist Party 
Committee to special effort, with the challenging slogan 
"Utilize and reform nature, change water from a terror to a 
benefit." 

An administrative and technical body examined the situation, 
noting every successful local effort. 

Discarding the older method of trying to drive the water 
away, they sought to harness it. 

A summary of the peasants' experience led to a three-way 
plan to control the water, improve the alkaline soil and grow 
crops, such as rice, more suitable for wet lands. * 

This meant a battle against conservative methods and the 
superstition that man could not conquer nature and that the 
people were not strong enough to do it themselves, having 
only three millions of population, and some of these, ' the 
poorest fanners in China. Local resources in funds and tech- 
nique were inadequate. 

. To combat lack of faith in local ability, the leaders took 
farmers to see successful mass action in outside areas, result- 
ing in a test in 1955 on an area of over 330,000 acres. 

A bumper harvest revealed the possibilities. All were eager 
for the bigger scheme. Its three problems were investment, 
manpower and technique. The first was met by building with 
cheap materials, mud and straw instead of cement and sluice- 
gates of wood. Secondly, the response to the call for man- 
power, money and material brought in adequate manpower 
and masses of material. The Central Government contributed 
towards cash needs and th$ co-ops allocated manpower. 

The technical problem remained. Few had technical skill 
and government engineers said it would take six years to train 
technicians. 

So people and Committee developed their own initiative, 
giving 4,000 middle school graduates special training in the 
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construction of dams and sluice-gates and cultivation of rice, 
with visits to successful operations elsewhere. 

Once started, the people evolved many useful ideas 
wooden copies of surveying instruments, for example, at a 
cheap price and some really useful methods of siphoning from 
field to field over the dykes. 

There were 2,054 meetings for consultation. In 1956, 660,000 
acres were under successful cultivation and, despite heavy 
summer floods, yielded 330,000 tons of grain. 

After that, all were eager to complete the whole task of 
26,447 canals, and some 6,000 sluice-gates. In 1957, 660,000 
people worked on the scheme; 1.55 million acres were trans- 
formed, 283,000 acres of the lowest lying earth were turned to 
reservoirs for lotus and fish. Rice was planted on the slightly 
higher terraces paddies in 1958 covered 833,000 acres of land. 
Besides home use, 35,000 tons of rice were exported in 1957. 

Many side-lines sprang up to aid the highly successful ef- 
fort of local endeavour to change an ancient enemy and make 
it a beneficent worker. 



9. REWI ALLEY 

One of the greatest attractions to us at Lanchow was the 
company of an old friend, Rewi Alley, who has done and is 
doing great things for Chinese youth; many a poor, homeless, 
friendless lad has he adopted and put on the highway of life. 
He won the hearts of both our girls, at once. Every meal 
with him and we had many at Lanchow, Sining and later at 
Peking was a joy and an education. It was astonishing how 
much, with his bright, breezy, vivid manner, he got over to 
us of life in general and of Chinese life in particular. 

Rewi Alley, a name much beloved and more familiar in 
Australia and New Zealand than in England, is a powerfully 
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built New Zealander with strong, rough cut face and sandy 
hair, reminiscent of Scottish highlanders. 

Coming from a scholastic family, he had served as factory 
inspector in Shanghai under the Kuomintang until, sickened 
by the cruel brutality of the overseers, even to children of 
tenderest years, he had shaken the factory dust from his feet 
and going to Szechuan to train Chinese youth to run their own 
industry, beginning with small units, which were built up by 
co-operative efforts, he had started a movement of much prom- 
ise, with which I took a small share, in its earliest years. 

Obstructed, time and again, by Kuomintang officials, Alley 
moved further and further northwards and westwards, until 
at length he was driven to the westernmost valleys of Kansu, 
the country I knew so well in 1932. There, at the small town 
of Sandan, he had created a highly successful Chinese co- 
operative industrial area, which has now expanded and oper- 
ates in coal, oil, weaving and pottery. A charming glazed 
figure of a small child, which, on my desk, looks at a Tang 
horse, unabashed, in the face though a thousand years sep- 
arate the two came as a gift from his factory. 

Some of Alley's boys, having received an elementary train- 
ing as doctors and surgeons from Robert Spencer, a highly 
competent English surgeon, who worked voluntarily for many 
years at the same centre, now practise with success, in the 

school and elsewhere. 

\ 

Alley works on with full encouragement from the Libera- 
tion Government. By good fortune, he happened to be in Pe- 
king at the time of our visit in 1952, when we pieced together 
the changes which had taken place^ since we missed one an- 
other by three days twenty years previously. 

And now we meet him again and at his old school at Lan- 
chow, which he is able to visit from time to time and where 
he is loved as a father by young and old. After a sumptuous 
tea IB his enchanting ropm, full of Chinese treasures, drawings, 
weaving and pottery made by the children, with birthday cake 
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and fudge, we talk to him with a crowd of gay children clus- 
tering around. 

The school at Sandan, some hundreds of miles westwards, 
which included mining, weaving, rug-making and pottery, 
broke up when larger units of production were needed. This 
section, dealing with oil, came here, and is now a Workers' 
Technical School with a course of two years. There are 
twenty such schools around Lanchow, and several hundreds 
throughout China. Here, the students do 60 per cent practice, 
side by side with 40 per cent theory, on alternate days. Three 
hundred students work in the present school, but a new school 
for 1,600 students is in preparation. At present, 8 per cent 
are girls. Students work at first for six hours a day, then 
seven, then eight. All are planning various constructions; 
some are making lathes, following blueprints from the U.S.S.R. 
with further experiments by themselves. 

This type of industrial education is needed in the present 
struggle to master industry without delay, but the combina- 
tion of hand work and brain work has permanent merit and 
has now been adopted in both the Soviet Union and China. 

Alley's school is not the only fascinating educational en- 
terprise in Lanchow. The university for the minorities is 
of outstanding importance. 



10. THE NORTHWEST ACADEMY FOR THE MINORITIES 

Housed in a magnificent group of buildings, with old-style 
Chinese roofs and much colour; situated up against the hills, 
with a view over the town, stands the new university for the 
minorities. At the time of our visit 2,400 students were 
already registered, from 16 nationalities. The largest ma- 
jority is Tibetan, with 400 students. 

The schools have three main divisions. 
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First, for training staff to work in government posts and 
to raise political and cultural levels. 

Second, on university level, to train translators in the litera- 
ture department and to train students from the minorities. 
New students here have graduated from middle school. There 
is a political department, a law school, a college for teachers 
and veterinary, medical and mid-wifery schools. 

The third main school is for primary and middle school 
students, who are given five-year courses in either case. The 
youngest pupil is aged five. 

Everything is/ supplied by the state, including clothing. 
There are over 450 on the teaching staff. A fine large audi- 
torium, beautiful externally and internally, has earphones to 
every seat. There is a library with 140,000 books in languages 
of the minorities. 

There is also a hospital providing treatment for all, with 
minority languages for minority students. 

The aim of the Academy is as simple as it is admirable.- By 
living together, working together and playing together, young 
men and women of different nationalities learn to understand, 
respect, admire and love one another. Then, with the picture 
of this new and possible unity deeply imprinted on their 
minds, they return to their own homes, where, respected for 
their new training and skills, they are able to foster among 
their own minority peoples understanding of, and respect for, 
other neighbouring nationalities. 

The Tibetans gave us a dancing exhibition in their native 
robes: They are numerous and were eager to come to the 
school. 



, 11. SINING 

We travelled to Sining by road together with Rewi Alley 
arid, by doing so, got an insight into road traffic in China to- 
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day. Along the Yellow River, the road was overhung with 
great cliffs. On the far bank were the water wheels. In the 
loess country, small rivers and streams have worn courses deep 
below the upper level of the land in steep, crumbling gorges. 

Our route was strewn with small villages and temples, 
many in disrepair. Peasants were working in the fields. 

The peculiarity of the valley is that the cultivated fields 
are entirely covered with large stones which are placed there 
to preserve the moisture of the soil. These fields produce the 
rich melons for which Lanchow and its neighbourhood are 
famous. It is an odd sight to see huge juicy fruit growing out 
of bare stones. 

It is claimed that the best melons are grown here, but I can 
never forget the melons we ate by the roadside on the way to 
the state farm in Sinkiang. The flavour of both was excellent 

It is a vastly different road today from the road of 1932. 
Then it was all carts and no cars. Today it is thronged with 
lorries going to and from 
the oil wells: a few 
American, the rest Rus- 
sian, Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian, Polish or East or 
West German cars. 

There were ninety- 
nine oil wells in the dis- 
trict, of which nine are 
gushers, 25 metres high. 
Many cars carried ma- 
terial for building and 
many more carried young 
men and women from * 
the east, going to live in 
the west, whither great 
numbers have already 
gone. 

We also saw beacons 




at intervals along the road. Mr. Rewi Alley told us that they 
stretched right to the Caspian Sea, serving as beacon towers 
and mile-stones. 

Huge logs for building are now taken along the road by 
horse and cart; soon all will be carried by rail. Many stretches 
of road were under repair and many new bridges being built. 

On crossing one of these bridges, a jeep ran into our car, 
slightly damaging a mud-guard, and while disentangling our- 
selves, and while details of the accident were taken by the 
drivers, we blocked the road and caused a traffic jam! 

We finally arrived at Sining at 6:30 p.m. and soon found 
ourselves sitting down to tea with a group which included a 
young Living Buddha Shayunga by name and a Mon- 
golian "Empress" as well as the very nice local head of the 
Women's International Democratic Federation. 

September 4 dawned a lovely day and after breakfast we 
took our bearings. I hardly recognized the town as it is now 
and never discovered the house where Todd and I stayed with 
Mr. & Mrs. Lerner, the devoted Chinese inland missionaries; 
but I have vivid recollections of our doings there in 1932. 

I remember, for instance, the dinner when we were enter- 
tained by General Ma, a naine detested now by the Chinese. 
But whether it was the father or the son whom I met, I cannot 
say; nor did I, at tfie time, know any of the activities of either. 

I recollect, however, two things about General Ma. 

I recollect his eager question: "Can you tell me where I 
can buy an aeroplane? I want one." 

"No, General," I said, "I fear I have no contacts at present 
which can help you." 

I recollect also his promise that if I would stay with him, 
he would take me to Lhasa. My sorrowful reply was "Alas, 
I cannot spare the time." 

I little knew that the lining of the walls and paving of the 
floor of his house were of jade, brought from great distances, 
and at great cost, by sweated labour. We dined in the jade 
room on this journey and were not impressed; polished as a 
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jewel, jade is better than coldly encrusted as the facing of a 
wall. 

Sining is more interesting in what it is likely to become 
than what it is now. The core of the old town still remains 
largely untouched. It stands on high ground, surrounded by 
the old city wall and is thoroughly Chinese, but .with no special 
architectural features save the Mosque, a good building, in 
excellent repair, where we were entertained by the dignified 
Mullahs or Ministers. 

Much building is proceeding on lower ground towards the 
river. Our hotel, of the first class, lies, there, and beside it is 
arising another, just as big. The modern town springs up 
outside the old wall and away from the crowded streets, with 
their open fronted, busy little shops. 



. 12. ITS STUDENTS 

The Sining Academy of Nationalities was similar in com- 
position to that of Lanchow, but it gave us more pleasure be- 
cause we saw it in full operation "and were treated to a series 
of variety shows, in which singing and dancing were the main 
features. 

Habits, customs and religions are all carefully respected, 
special foods being cooked, for instance, for Moslem youth. 

Everything is provided free of charge. 

When the Academy was first started, it was necessary to go 
to the minority peoples to persuade them how good it would 
be to send their sons and daughters here. Now there is no 
need; they come of themselves, eager to -learn. 

About one sixth of the students here are girls, usually of 
the ages 15-25. 

Before liberation, the minority peoples hated the Hans who 
had -persecuted than for generations. This made the approach 
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of the communist propagandists difficult. The minority people 
failed at first to distinguish the difference between Commu- 
nists and Kuomintang. If caught alone, a Han would be killed. 
When this happened after the liberation, they were not punish- 
ed, instead, an effort was made to explain why all this bit- 
terness had arisen, t Great patience, tact and care are needed 
to break down the age-long hostilities. 

We were met at the Academy gate by a crowd of students, 
many in lovely costumes and elaborate headdresses. Later, 
we went into a big auditorium with a good stage and enjoyed 
a first-class performance of music and dancing by the students. 
They are better than many professionals; some really lovely 
Tibetan dances and also a performance by the Tu dancers, 
resplendent in fascinating costumes. Pretty girls and hand- 
some boys added to the charm and the orchestra played on 
lovely pipes and 'cellos. The choir and individuals sing with 
robust and musical voices. 

The Academy is situated outside the town, near the river 
and enjoys, from its colourful grounds of flower beds and 
grass, magnificent views across the river to the hills, with 
their yellow, sandy cliffs. 




13. ITS WEALTH 

The environments of Sining offered to us two main attrac- 
tions. First, the Kumbum Lamasery and its Tibetan popula- 
tion when I visited it, it was described as Tibetan territory. 
Secondly, its Kokonor Lake, 80 miles distant, and beyond that 
the Tsaidam Basin. The first attraction was a lovely relic of 
the past in its decline; the other was suffering the birth-pangs 
of a splendid future. 

A similar problem once faced me at Le Mans, in Normandy, 
one Saturday afternoon when I read an announcement which 
said, "This afternoon, two American citizens, named Wright, 
will attempt a heavier than air flight at the race course." 

We had gone to Le Mans to study the Cathedral We had 
only one day. If Wright's experiment Was a failure, we had 
wasted the afternoon and missed a masterpiece of medieval 
art; if successful, it would be repeated. We visited the 
Cathedral and missed the successful flight. Nor do I regret 
the choice. 

It was the same here, and we chose* the lamasery. The thing 
we missed, like Wilbur Wright's plane, is becoming a success. 

From the governor in charge at Sining, we learned of the 
expectations centred upon the Tsaidam Basin. Its name im- 
plying "salt marsh" suggests its contents. Nowadays it is 
called "China's Baku" for beneath this oval, mountain-ringed, 
alkaline desert swamp, in the heart of land-locked Chinghai, 
is stored up by nature, a huge supply of oil, salt, coal and other 
minerals. These expectations are being fully realized today 
when thousands of workers converge on Tsaidam to exploit 
its riches. 

The Basin, lying among the spurs of the Tibetan highlands, 
is 434 miles long and nearly 190 wide. Oil was known to 
exist here, but ht>w could it be surveyed, seeing its site was 
sealed by some of the world's highest mountains? 

Communications, however, have now been established. The 
old road to Sining has been improved, and beside it advances 
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the railway from Lanchow. A network of major roads now 
spreads over the Gobi desert, through its mountain passes and 
across its marshlands. The Tsaidam Basin is -no longer im- 
passable. - ' 

Oil has been found here in the last three years in more 
than one hundred places. One well alone, in the Cold Lake 
area, is yielding as much as 800 tons of crude oil a day. 

To oil we must add the discovery of vast salt deposits. The 
governor gave us a clear crystal of salt, too weighty to carry 
in our plane. We left it with Rewi Alley in slight acknowledge- 
ment of all that he had given to us. 

These salt deposits are reckoned at 26 thousand million ' 
tons, enough to 'supply all the household needs of China for 
8,000 years. The forty square miles of surface of what looks 
like a lake are a layer of crystallized salt, in some places 52 
feet thick the road bed that crosses it, and even the mile- 
posts along its route, are made of salt. 

The mountain ranges are rich in iron ore, bauxite, asbestos, 
borax and other minerals. 

Two thousand trucks we met a constant stream on the 
road are bringing miles of oil pipes, equipment, food and 
construction supplies for mines and factories. 

Cities to receive the workers are springing up at Tsaidam, 
Mannai and other places. At the time of our visit, 3,000 
builders were hurrying to complete 83,700 square yards of 
housing to replace the worker's tents before the winter season, 
fot* though summers are hot and dry, winters are intensely 
cold, owing to the great height. Even in September the 
water froze inside the felt-lined tents during the night. 

The Tsaidam workers receive higher wages than elsewhere, 
with a special three weeks'* holiday, with pay. 

On the road towards Tunhuang is the town of Yuka, with 
its thousand acres of pasture lands amidst forests of trees. 
There is coal here in great abundance, one seam alone of 
incredible thickness 125 feet lying, in some places, only 
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three feet below the surface. In other places, the road was 
built of pure coal. 

Agriculture has its possibilities too. A canal brings water 
from the Yuka River to the Mahai State Farm, where fruits 
and vegetables grow to great size. It is estimated that Tsaidam 
has five million acres that can be reclaimed for agriculture, 
ample to provide grain enough for the whole Tsaidam pop- 
ulation. 

At Manhaim in the far west, 23,000 people are working in 
four big buildings and exploration centres in this area, and 
oil now flows from seven wells. 

Further north, the road built by the people of the Ching- 
hai Province out of pink stone from the mountains even- 
tually reaches Tunhuang. 

* Langhai, with its several operating oil wells, is the last 
town on this road through Chinghai, its fires fed with brown- 
ish coloured shale containing petroleum. 

Whichever way you' look in Chinghai it is progress; in in- 
dustry, transport and communications, agriculture or animal 
husbandry and education. Backward, though stirring with 
new -life and promise on my last visit, it now leaps ahead. 
More than 160 factories and mines are administered at county 
level, 130 per cent more than in 1957. Last year, industrial 
output was double that of the previous year, with the addition 
of 35,000 smaller factories and mines run by the local com- 
munes in mountain regions as well as in the plains. 

It is astonishing to read that among the products now 
mass produced, are equipment for blast furnaces and convert- 
ers, electric motors, gas engines, twelve-row sowers and 
bacterial and chemical fertilizers. 

The province now has more than 200,000 industrial workers 
out of a population of roughly two million people: their 
numbers rapidly increase. 

Prospecting shows that every county in the province has 
coal or iron deposits together with several oil fields of im- 
mense industrial value, 
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More than two million wolves and other predatory animals 
have been killed and insect pests exterminated over 346,000 
acres of pasture lands. 

Side by side with this, universal schooling is planned and 
vocational secondary schools for thousands of students have 
been opened. 



14. ITS LAMAS 

After that important digression of things we did not see, 
but of which we had firsthand opportunity to learn and which 
subsequent facts have amply confirmed, we return to the 
Kumbum Lamasery which we did see. 

The famous gold roof and symbolic ornaments glittered as 
we approached, standing out sharply against the white build- 
ings of the monastery running up the hillside. 

The place was still, somnambulant, as it were, in the soft 
autumn light; solemn too, but belonging to an age which has 
passed, a vastly different age from the Lamasery as I saw 
it last 

For when visiting the same place in 1932, we were plunged 
at once into the most important Buddhist Festival of the year; 
village and Lamasery were then surrounded by tents and 
booths in which were sold every variety of cheap Chinese 
trinkets and goods. Crowds filled the streets, as on a fair 
day in an English country town. 

Kumbum was, for that occasion, a bustling mundane city. 
Camels and yaks encamped on the outskirts. Strange aborig- 
ines wandered about, wrapped in sheepskin coats and little 
else, their dark, matted* hair hanging in a sinister way over 
their faces, eyeing us suspiciously and apprehensively and 
moving quickly away at sight of a camera. 

Young lama boys in yellow silk wraps, flitting amongst the 
crowds of Tibetan and Mongolian visitors and Chinese mer- 
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chants, gathered abound our truck eagerly, to inspect this 
strange, mechanical monster. 

Our visit coincided with the "Flower Festival", unique and 
curious. A spectacle which has made Kumbum famous, and 
rightly famous, throughout the world. 

Viewed externally, the Flower Festival is a striking crea- 
tion, a lineal descendant, in its own small way, of the Buddhist 
art of the Tunhuang Caves: worshippers of Buddha come here 
on pilgrimages from all parts of Mongolia and Tibet; the con- 
gregation of strangers was immense. 

There are four of these festivals in the year 3 the most 
famous being this Festival of Flowers, on the fifteenth day 
of the first moon. 

"Nowfcere," said the Vatican emissaries who visited this 
place and Lhasa in 1844, "is this Festival celebrated with 
more pomp and splendour than at Kumbum; it outshines 
even that at Lhasa." 

My visit to the Lamasery in 1932 remains fresh in my 
memory. Flowers of striking beauty and statues of huge 
size adorned the halls, all made of butter. Innumerable 
figures, lay and secular, in which all Asiatic nations, with then- 
peculiar features and characteristic garments, were repre- 
sented, all again made of butter. 

The preparation of these works of art is lengthy and arduous. 
A large number of lamas, specially selected for their artistic 
skill, are daily engaged for three months before the Festival, 
moulding the butter with fingers constantly kept cool with 
water; working in bitter weather, they suffer much from cold. 

The so-called "flowers" were really bas-reliefs, of colossal 
proportions, represei^ting various subjects taken from the 
history of Buddhism. All the personages were invested with 
a truth of expression which was surprising. The features 
were full of life and animation, the attitudes natural and 
the drapery easy and graceful. 

The Vatican emissaries of 1844 gave a graphic description 
of the Festival in their day: 
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"One could distinguish even the texture of the material 
represented. The furs were especially good. The various 
kinds of sheep, tiger, fox and wolf, were so naturally rendered 
that you almost felt inclined to touch them to see if they 
were real. The faces of the Buddha were noble and majestic. 
At one time there used to be heads of Hindu and Negroes 
excellently represented. The large bas-reliefs were surround- 
ed with frames representing animals and flowers." 

The denouement was perhaps the most dramatic spectacle 
of all. For the next morning when the sun arose, not a trace 
of the Festival of Flowers remained. All had disappeared. 
The bas-reliefs had been demolished; the whole immense col- 
lection of butter had been thrown down the ravine to feed 
the ravens. The pilgrims had departed; the monastery slept. 

All that was of an earlier day. Let us return to Kum- 
bum as we saw it in 1956. 



15. THE KUMBUM LAMASERY 

All this came back to my mind when we started early on 
September 5 to drive to the Kumbum Lamasery through the 
outskirts of the town and through hillsides covered with trees. 

Entering the Lamasery, we passed through an old court- 
yard into a richly decorated room, with lovely rugs and silk 
embroidered hangings. 

We sat in chairs of state with two rows of lamas seated at 
right angles to us, while, to the accompaniment of fruit and 
sweets, a rather formal conversation took place with the head 
lamas. 

After a quarter of an hour of this, we went to see the 
temple, up steps and through a grea^t ornamental gateway, into 
an amazing temple, 'broader than long and incredibly rich. 

"The pfflars are swathed in gorgeous carpets and hanging 
from the roof are hundreds of brilliant coloured embroidered 
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'tongues'. On the far walls are many Buddhas, richly gilded 
and ornamented with jewels, indeed, every inch of the place 
was richly and preciously decorated. But the air was rank 
with the smell of rancid butter lamps." 

We climbed stairs to an upper part of the temple and found 
ourselves among a row of Buddhas. "One depicting the lusts 
of the flesh is hideously ugly and tightly clasps to himself a 
female figure. Over his head there is another face, calm 
and serene the Buddha who has passed through these temp- 
tations and is now at peace."- 

On the roof itself are many beautiful ornaments of cen- 
turies-old symbolism, gilded with gold leaf and glittering in 
brilliant sunshine and against a deep blue sky. The roof 
commands a beautiful view of hills, village houses and many 
parts of this great old temple. In the courtyards below, 
prayer wheels turn and the lamas go about their duties. 
From here, too, more golden temple roofs can be seen. Some 
of the early architecture is grand, severe and quite different 
in style from the later periods; the colour on roof and wall 
is gorgeous vivid reds, oranges, greens and blues. 

Outside on the temple steps an old pilgrim was prostrating 
himself on the ground, raising and lowering himself again on 
his hands. Many pilgrims came long distances in this manner. 
They go on, day after day, sliding forward on their hands, 
standing up again and so on. 

We are now told that we may meet two Living Buddhas, 
one of ten years old and one of seven. We go to the apart- 
ment where they live in beautiful small rooms, the living room 
painted from floor to ceiling, its kang covered with lacquer 
work and gorgeous gay cushions; small lacquered tables, crim- 
son and gold, stand upon it. 

Here Hve await until a little boy, looking about seven, but 
actually ten, comes in. He is dressed like the lamas in a 
heavy "tunic" and cloak, with one arm bare. He hag a rather 
merry smile and is very overwhelmed by such a crowd of 
strangfe people. We all -shake hands and they prompt him 
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to say some words of welcome. One old lama, the chief 
teacher in the Lamasery, seemed most familiar with the small 
"Living Buddha". Before the child came in, the old lama 
had been holding a tiny dog, the little boy's pet, he now 
gave him his pet to fondle and play with. He apologized that 
we had been delayed a few minutes by saying that the "Living 
Buddha" was at his prayers. 

While we were looking round different rooms one a study 
with a beautifully lacquered high desk for lessons another 
tiny boy came in, dressed in the same way. Some silken 
garment of yellow at his neck was the mark of the highest 
rank. One would have taken this child for about three. He 
had a solemn little face, slightly like the statue of a Buddha, 
but with an undeveloped and unawakened look about it, as 
if he had never been played with, cared for with affection or 
lived in a family. He, too, was overwhelmed and shy with 
this strange-looking party. 

"Our" Living Buddha took some lumps of crystal sugar 
and put them into the hands of the little fellow, telling him 
to offer them to the girls. He looked a bit reluctant at so 
much sweet sugar departing, but then gave it away with a 
ghost of a shy smile. The little boys came out into the charm- 
ing small courtyard to be photographed. 
"Our" Living Buddha got a merry smile 
or two from the 10-year-old boy and he 
played for a moment with his puppy, but 
the little 7-year-old was intensely solemn 
all the time. He is the second in impor- 
tance in the Lamasery,- the first being a 
young man of, I should think, the early 
twenties. He had a heavy petulant, spoilt 
face, and none of us liked his looks. On 
the other hand, "our" Living Buddha had 
an intelligent keen face, slightly sad; he 
was lean and agile-looking, whereas the 
other young man was fat We learned 
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that "our" Buddha had attended conferences in Peking and 
was on different committees for the province. 

The heads of the big Lamaseries are elected for two years. 
"Our" Living Buddha had previously been head of Kum- 
bum. The lamas must prostrate themselves when the head 
Living Buddha passes by and because of this, many hurry 
out of sight when he comes along. 

There was a Huntsman's Temple also to be visited, where 
strange, stuffed animals looked at us from balconies stuffed 
horses and strange kinds of deer. 

Before departing, we sat again in the first room and ate 
very good sugar cakes and drank tea. We were seen off with 
great ceremony by the chief lamas and the head Living Bud- 
dhas, also by the head disciplinarian, a tall, powerful fero- 
cious-looking old man! It had been his Job to chastise the 
boy lamas, but, happily, t this is now forbidden by law. 

There is a singular affinity between Lamaist and Catholic 
worship and ritual. It was noted a hundred years ago by the 
emissaries of the Vatican at Kumbum. The cross, the mitre, 
the dalmatic, the cope; even the service with double choirs, 
the psalmody, the censer, the benedictions, together with 
ecclesiastical celibacy, spiritual retirement, worship of saints, 
fasts, processions, litanies and holy water: all these have 
analogies with Catholic worship. 

It has been suggested that in the 14th century, at 
the time of the domination of the Mongol Emperor, there 
existed frequent interchanges between Europeans and the 
peoples of Asia. Embassies from the Tartar conquerors were 
sent to Rome, to France and to England and doubtless many 
of these were struck by the pomp and splendour of the cere- 
monies of Catholic worship and had carried back with them 
to the desert, enduring memories of what they had seen, 

On the other hand, brethren of various religious orders of 
the West undertook remote pilgrimages for the purpose of 
. introducing Christianity to Tartary. These may have pene- 
trated into Tibet and among the Mongols and, like the Vatican 



emissaries, of the middle of the last century, would have 
visited Kumbum. 



16. PRIORITY INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE NORTHWEST 

The great northwest of Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, Kansu, 
Chinghai and Shensi, which we were now leaving, bigger than 
Pakistan and India put together, has a population of 50 mil- 
lion and contains measureless hidden wealth. No land is 
more ripe for development. 

China's eastern provinces, on the other hand, running along 
the whole seaboard from Harbin in the north to Canton in the 
south, and 1,000 kilometres westward, contains the vast bulk 
of the population and most of the country's industry and agri- 
culture. 

Thus, 94 per cent of the Chinese population of 640 millions 
occupy only 40 per cent of the total area. 

That explains why, of the 694 major enterprises under the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953-57) 472 were to be sited in these 
sparsely peopled areas. The Liberation Government wisely 
allocates them for priority industrialization. 

The two major problems in this great task are shortage of 
skilled labour and lack of transport, the first being met by 
the influx of hundreds of thousands of skilled volunteers (the 
men on the lorries which we saw going westwards). Intensive 
work on roads and railways is meeting the second difficulty. 

And, indeed, the goal is worth the labour; glittering prizes 
await northwestern development, whose hidden riches are 
daily disclosed: oil fields with rich reserves, already discovered 
of upwards of 2,000 million tons, huge deposits of coal in 
Shensi, Kansu, Chinghai, Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang and the 
southwestern provinces, abundant deposits of non-ferrous 
and rare metals, iron ore, with an immense range of chemical 
and building materials. 
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And, added to this, the water power latent in the south- 
west, in Tibet, in the upper reaches of the Yellow River and 
in Kansu, Sinkiang and Chinghai, assures a total potential 
almost double that of the United States. 

The vast virgin lands of these provinces simply beg for 
development; and are already aided immeasurably by the 
new afforestation and irrigation programme of the Five- Year 
Plan. 



CHAPTER V 



CENTRAL CHINA DOWN THE KANSU 
CORRIDOR TO SIAN 



1. THE HEART OF OLD CHINA: HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 

We now approach the heart of old China, flying down th 
Kansu Corridor to Shensi, Honan and the upper waters oJ 
the widespreading Yellow River and its tributaries, along 
whose banks, or near them, are the ancient capitals of An- 
yang, Loyang arid farther west Changan, the modern Sian 
the focal point of ancient Chinese history. 



2. THE SHANG DYNASTY 

Around 1,600 B.C. there had appeared here a civilizatioi 
with a mature bronze-age culture, known subsequently as tin 
Shang Dynasty. Excavations at its metropolis, Anyang, nortl 
of the Yellow River, certify as true much hitherto regardec 
as baseless legend. 

At the end of the 19th century, farmers turned up, ii 
tilling their fields, curious pieces of bone. These were groun< 
down and sold as medicine, under the name "Dragon Bones' 

In reality, they are oracle bones, the shoulder blades o 
mammals, used for divination. Questions to the Gods wer 
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written on these bones which were then heated, the direction 
of the resulting cracks revealing, to the priests, the answers 
from the Gods. 

Names appearing on these bones substantiate the historicity 
of many of the early stories. Chinese history had begun 1,000 
years earlier than suspected. 

From among the Anyang discoveries, we can construct the 
city and much of the life of the Shang, the earliest dynasty; 
its architectures, weapons, religious rites and the immense 
tombs of its emperors, over some of which we had passed in 
our flight. 

In her 4,000 years of history, China went through primitive 
communism, slave society and then feudal society. 

The Shang rulers administered their community with a prim- 
itive form of feudalism, dominating the peasant farmers, 
furthering irrigation and erecting storage houses for millet 
against famine. 

<, The .Shang warriors fought with bronze spears, bronze 
battle axes, and bronze two-wheeled chariots. Bronze work 
of many kinds, ceremonial, ornamental and utilitarian, 
reached in the Shang Dynasty a level seldom exceeded. Huge, 
handsome bronze vessels from the Shang Dynasty, adorn many 
Chinese courtyards today and never ceased to fill us with 
wonder and admiration. 

Subduing smaller city states, the Shang (1520-1230 B.C.) 
built up her own strong state. Not strong enough, however, 
to resist the onslaught from the upland people of Shensi and 
Kansu, who, driven eastwards, perhaps by pressure from the 
west, conquered and replaced the dynasty of Shang by the 
dynasty of Chou. 

Establishing themselves near Sian, the Chou Dynasty (1030- 
722 B.C.) spread out to Manchuria in the north, to the Yang- 
tse in the south, and down from Kansu in the west, eastwards 
to the sea. 

For two and a half centuries the average length of a 
stable Chinese dynasty the Chou remained solid and 
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strong, systematizing the bronze-age feudalism into one akin 
to our own Norman feudalism. 

Then internal rot set in. The several states, now supplied 
perhaps with weapons of iron, the newly discovered metal, 
struggled for the mastery. The emperor was killed in 771, 
his court fled and various Princes seized various territories of 
the whole. Shorn of power, the nominal emperor, who suc- 
ceeded, still retained a small territory aroun'd Loyang in 
Honan Province, and still exercised his kingly function as 
state priest. 



3. THE WARRING STATES AND THE CLASSICAL AGE 

Down to the final extinction of the Chou Dynasty in 233 
B.C. when the state of Chin in the north and west had over- 
come the other states, south of the Yangtse, the whole land 
was torn with political and social upheaval. 

The period, called the "Warring States" Period (403-221 
B.C.) was regarded,- curiously* enough, by the Chinese, as their 
Classical Age. Certainly it was a period of great creative ac- 
tivity, running parallel with great ethical and religious move- 
ments throughout the world. Confucius, the Chinese 
philosopher (c. 550 B.C.), lived around the same time as 
Gautama Buddha (c. 560 B.C.), Zoroaster (600 B.C.) and 
Jainism (c. 560 B.C.). The concluding years of the "Warring 
States" were contemporary with the conquests of Alexander 
the Great (c. 327 B.C.). 

This "Warring States" Period saw great economic and tech- 
nical activity, with a new money economy, with market places 
where written '.laws were exhibited, and primarily with 
advanced means of production fertilizers, drawn ploughs and 
irrigation works. 

An age, too, when new ideas and gifts were welcomed from 
west and south; not least, the indispensable camel, without 



whose services there had been no silk trade with the western 
world at all. 

It was an age of turmoil, but just because of that, an unfet- 
tered age, "uncrippled by dogmas from the past". * 

The achievements in this period include many interesting 
side-lines, such as lacquer for furniture, chopsticks instead 
of fingers for food, and trousers instead oi; gowns a gift from 
the Parthians and a necessity for riding astride on a horse. 



4. THE CHIN DYNASTY GIVES CHINA ITS NAME 

After the "Warring States" came the Chin Dynasty, which 
gave its name to China. The long wars were ended by a pro- 
cess of consolidation: smaller and weaker states absorbed by 
stronger ones, industrial concentration and the control of 
systems of hydraulic engineering speeding up the process. 

Limited at last to Chu in the south, where water was plenti- 
ful, and Tsin in the northwest, based on the Wei valley and 
the loess country, with great need for water for irrigation 
purposes, the Chin gained ultimate and complete control and 
founded the Chin Dynasty, which gave its name to China. The 
Chin Emperor was known subsequently as the Great Unifier. 

Lack of water and need of irrigation works had strength- 
ened the central power which alone could undertake such 
extensive tasks at the expense of smaller feudal lords. It 
was in the reign of Chin that feudal lords were replaced by 
feudal bureaucracy and their feudal lands thrown on the 
market for sale. 

The organized strength of Chin had alarmed the other states, 
which allied themselves against it A cunning plot, as we 
observed earlier, which they conceived, recoiled against them- 
selves; for, acting on the hint of a water engineer sent by the 
other states to tempt them to hydraulic schemes calculated to 
keep their manpower too fully employed for military con- 
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quests, the Chin built the 100-mile canal joining the Ching 
and Lo Rivers north of Sian and the Wei River. 

Far from weakening Chin, however, this hydraulic scheme 
addd to its strength. By irrigating vast areas of land, the 
Chin produced grain for army reserves and strengthened its 
strategic mobility, through enlarged water transport facilities. 

Extensive water works became a settled policy of the Chin 
who later carried out the great irrigation scheme in Szechuan, 
in the Chengtu plain, which still operates today. Need for 
such works on the great scale, produced by great rivers, has 
always been one of the main secrets of China's unity. It is, 
indeed, operative today and was the first step in the upsurge 
of the commune, of which we are to speak later. 

By 222 B.C. we have reached the period with whose prime 
monument we came in direct contact when we stood by the 
Great Wall For Prince Cheng, the foad of Chin, built the 
Wall to protect his northern borders and to separate China 
from the barbarians, by keeping the Chinese within the Wall. 
In the south, he built the "Marvellous Canal" which couples 
the Yangtse of mid-China with the West River of Canton. 



5. SIAN, THE HOME OF THE TANG DYNASTY 

It was over Chin's work that we flew to Sian, arriving there 
at 9 a.m. A flat plain of rice fields led us to the town, a large, 
modern town, with asphalt main roads and many modern 
buildings; its population was 1,200,000. Housing estates 
spring up, new roads are built lined with trees. Cotton and 
wheat constitute the main agricultural crops; six large textile 
factories marked its main industrial advance. 
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6. AN ADVENTURE IN 1932 

Sian was not new to me for in 1932 I had visited the irriga- 
tion works on the Ching River, which Major Todd was execut- 
ing. A memorable day. First seeing the armies of labourers 
digging foundations or standing on the edge of the cliff-like 
sides, guiding the buckets, as ropes and pulleys hauled them 
up. Men stood in perilous positions beneath the rising tubs, 
from which now and then great stones rolled out and 
thundered down below. 

"The Chinese had a low factor of safety," said Todd, 'life 
is cheap in China." That was in 1932. It is vastly different 
today. 

But it was the journey back to Sian that made the deepest 
impression. Lawless gangs of unpaid soldiers roamed the dis- 
trict between us and Sian, our destination, as we. returned 
from Lanchow. 

We had three Dodge trucks loaded with gear; which we had 
taken to Sining for fording rivers. 

Todd ordered the driver/ "Stop for nothing and no one; dash 
through any who try to stop us." Turning to me, he said, 
"If any obstruct us and shopt, lie low in the truck." 

We obeyed and, making all speed, advanced in clouds of 
dust, which probably saved us, To any attacking party, it 
was difficult to tell whether thri cars were three or a hundred. 
Our whole route was smothered in dust. 

With great anxiety, the American Bishop Rootes awaited 
us, and, as we dismounted, kissed mei warmly. He knew the 
chances of being killed. 



7. THE POOL OF THE IMMACULATE FLOWER 

How utterly different is peaceful travel today in any part 
of China from those perilous days of Kuomintang. Today 
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I take my wife and daughters to the remotest parts, in complete 
safety and now, no bandits molesting us, we go quietly and 
peaceably to the 'Tool of the Immaculate Flower." 

Very still and peaceful the Pool looked, with its lotus leaves . 
and ducks and overhanging eaves of lovely upswept roofs. 

On just such another hot day in June 1932, I bathed in: 
these same waters, after climbing the awe-inspiring rock of 
the Hwashan Mountain, 5,600 feet high, its miniature temple 
at the top so cramped for space that the path must needs pass 
through and not round it. 

We had spent the heat of the day with the dozen or more 
Taqist monks, who comprised the monastery. Bishop Rootes 
had long conversations with the abbot, who said members of 
the Taoist faith "want quietly to study nature and contem- 
plate God, with no urge like Christians to convert others to 
our faith." 

Our destination that night, in our overloaded truck, was 
Sian, but we had paused at the Pool, stripped and sat in the 
warm, clear water; never did I enjoy a bathe better. Bathers 
today use formal bath houses not half so good. 

On this present occasion, I left the family resting and 
sketching in the shade, for all were tired. I had no wish to 
rest- I climbed up the steep mountain-side, where I could 
better recreate one of the most astonishing episodes of the war 
against Chiang Kai-shek. 



8. AN ASTONISHING EPISODE 

The Japanese occupied Northeast China in 1931. Chiang Kai- 
shek, trying to check the movement against Japanese aggres- 
sion, continued the civil war against the communists. The 
Chinese Communist Party called for a united anti-Japanese 
front. On December 9, a nationwide drive started; "No civil 
wars! AH against Japan!" was the national slogan. 
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The Northeast Army of the northern, troops not Chiang's 
own troops were commanded by the young general Chang 
Hsueh-liang, who repeatedly advised Chiang to change his 
policy of "annihilating the communists", but with no success. 

In the winter of 1936 twenty years before our present 
visit Chiang dispatched 300,000 of his own troops and went 
with them in person to Sian. He ordered Chang, "Change 
your mind about the communists or you will be shifted else- 
where." General Chang and a fellow general Yang Hu-cheng 
refused to shift, perceiving Chiang's scheme to divide and 
disband them if they moved. Again they urged a change of 
policy and again with no response. They then plotted to 
make Chiang a prisoner. 

On December 9, in bitter weather, thousands of Sian 
students marched to demand unity and resistance. Kuomin- 
tang agents opened fire. Some boys were wounded. Furious 
with anger, the people planned a demonstration to Chiang, 
who was at the Pool. Chiang ordered Chang Hsueh-liang 
to stop the crowds by force; "Shoot any who dares to resist, 
and shoot to kill." 

Chang Hsueh-liang went out tg meet the students. Their 
words motfed him. "I am on your side," he cried, "now go, I'll 
give you my answer with deeds, not words, and give it within 
a week." 

By the evening of the llth all was ready; a plan was made; 
a provisional command set up. At dawn Chang's troops went 
into action. Chiang was rounded up at the baths. He escaped 
at the back in night attire, no time even to seize his 
teeth. Clambering up the rough mountain-side in the bitter 
cold, he hid in a cave. There he was captured. Chang and 
Yang telegraphed to the nation explaining their action and 
demanding a complete change of policy. 
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9. CHOU EN-LAI INTERVENES 

Resistance came into the open. Chang's officers urged that 
Chiang should be put to death. The world was electrified. 

Then, the astonishing sequel. Many others suggested death 
for Chiang; but a delegation from communist headquarters 
north of Yenan had other views. Arguing that the main fight 
was between Japanese imperialism and China, they pointed 
out that there were two possible outcomes of the Sian In- 
cident: 1. To force Chiang to end the civil war, promote unity, 
and fight the Japanese. That alternative would improve the 
situation. 2. To kill Chiang, the other alternative, would 
further foment civil war. 

The delegation, strengthened by the persuasive power of a 
young delegate, won the day for the first alternative. 

The young delegate's name was Chou En-lai, the present 
Premier, who was to greet us in Peking, and with whom, and 
his wife and daughters, we had dined and spent an evening in 
1952, and whom Mr, Dean Acheson, when he was U.S. A. 
Foreign Minister, described as the ablest diplomat in the 
world, "not even excepting Mr. Churchill"! 



10. THE MIGHTY HAN CAPITAL 

Near the road from Sian to the Pool, archeologists have 
excavated and revealed ruins which are nothing less than the 
walls and gates of the original Han capital city, Changan. 
Later reports from Peking inform us that three massive city 
gateways have been discovered on the outskirts of. Sian. The 
gateways are 50 feet thick and each has three doors 25 feet 
wide. 

Archeologists believe that these are three of the twelve 
gateways in the Changan city wall. It is estimated that twelve 
borse carriages could go abreast on the thoroughfare leading 
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from the gates to the city, as was indeed indicated in historical 
records. 

It is estimated also that Changan had a perimeter exceed- 
ing 17 miles. The whole region around the southern elbow 
of the Yellow River and its course into Honan already yields 
rich treasure. 

The dimensions of this Han city suggest the greatness of 
the Han Emperor and his empire. We possess an interesting 
record as to who he was, how he became emperor, why he 
chose Changan as his capital, and why he gave his name 
the Hans to the Chinese people. 

The son of the great Chin Emperor, the "Unifier" who gave 
us the name China and built the Great Wall, was ineffectual. 
Revolts broke out. Th$ dynasty collapsed and was followed 
by the Han Dynasty, which, running from 202 B.C. to 220 
A.D., spanned the beginning of the Christian era and was one 
of the peak dynasties in China's history. 

The founder of the Han Dynasty was a simple peasant 
named Liu, through whom the Chinese re-established their 
civilization after its recent eclipse. Having secured a minor 
administrative post, Liu became headman of a group of hamlets, 
his looks aiding him: his nose was prominent, his beard beau- 
tiful and he had a "dragon" forehead commanding and aus- 
picious. 

Liu lost his appointment and became liable to die, having 
permitted convicts to escape. He became a fugitive, a bandit, 
and leader of other outlaws. A rebellion against the ruling 
emperor gave him his chance. He joined the rebels and car- 
ried his army to victory, under the style of Han, overcoming 
Hsiang Yu, a rival rebel. Acting wisely and chivalrously, he 
won popularity. 

Pressed to become emperor, he refused three times, and 
then acceded. In 202 B.C., he ascended the imperial throne 
under the title of Kao Tsu, the Eminent Founder, the first 
emperor of the Han Dynasty. 
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The historian adds an interesting passage. At a very informal 
banquet, he tells us, given by the new emperor at Loyang in 
202, the Emperor demanded: "Marquises and Generals, tell 
us the unvarnished truth. How was it that I gained the 
world? Speak out plainly." 

An old campaigner said, "Your Majesty has always been 
noted for brusqueness of manner, amounting almost to rude- 
ness, while Hsiang Yu was all suavity and respect But while 
your Majesty gave a man credit for what he did, Hsiang Yu 
was jealous of his subordinates. His best men were not prop- 
erly rewarded and that" is the reason he lost the world." 

Said the Emperor, "Gentlemen, that is part of the truth, 
but not the whole of it; not only did I reward my able lieu- 
tenants, but I took their advice. Hsiang Yu's fatal mistake 
was that he did not take advice." 

All agreed. 

Soon after the banquet, the Emperor was given a further 
piece of advice. A certain official said in a private interview: 
"While the reason put forward by the nobles of the offer of 
the throne was your Majesty's virtue, a more realistic view 
would be that you won it on the field of battle. It would be 
safest, therefore, for you to depend on the fact of your strength, 
rather than on the excellence of your reputation. Loyang is 
outside the passes. I advise your Majesty to make your capi- 
tal inside them. There you cannot be attacked, but can 
advance upon the rebels, wherever they may be." 

Kao Tsu took this advice and established his capital at. 
Changan, now called Sian. 

By a series of shrewd acts, Liu completed the elimination 
of feudalism feudal lords must divide their estates at death, 
thus dissipating their power; the officials of the central govern- 
ment must reside with the hereditary vassal princes, thereby 
giving these officials more power relative to the feudal lords, 
as did the residents in rajas' courts in British India. 
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11. A CIVIL SERVICE IS BORN 

From the new "capital of Changan (Sian) thirteen provinces 
were organized, practically as today. The bureaucracy 
grew. Trained administrators were in demand. The Con- 
fucian schools provided them and secured a permanent hold 
of Chinese society. The Chinese civil service had begun and 
the final step was taken in China's integration; Confucius be- 
came the "uncrowned ruler" of all China. The steps in this 
evolutionary development, whereby Confucius came into his 
own and established the pattern of the Chinese state right 
down to our century, are sketched by Dr. Needham in a series 
of interesting quotations: 

"Lu Chia (the Chamberlain) constantly quoted the Odes and 
Annals to the Emperor, Han Kao Tsu, who ended by becoming 
exasperated. 'I conquered the empire on horseback/ he 
cried, 'what is the good of these Annals and Odes?' Lu Chia 
replied, 'True, but it is not on horseback that you will, be able 
to govern it. The emperors Tang and Wu got it by violence, 
but governed it by following the people's will. ... If the Chin 
had governed it in humanity and righteousness, if they had 
imitated the ancient sages, you would never have got it. 3 " 

The Emperor changed colour and said, "Show me, then, 
what it was that won and lost the kingdoms of old/' So Lu 
Chia wrote a book dealing with the rise and fall of states in 12 
chapters, which he read one after another to the Emperor, who 
never failed to praise them. Shusun Tung added: 

"Scholars may not be able to conquer an empire, but they 
can help to conserve it. I suggest that you convoke all the 
literati of Lu and instruct them to draw up an imperial code 
of rites. . . ." (After the first trial of it) the Emperor said: 
"This day, for the first time, I see what imperial majesty 
means." 

The Han emperors were the first to understand that central 
power, whilst controlling internal conditions, and strong to 
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ward off external attacks, whilst administering social life 
and public works, depended upon a competent and learned 
civil service, independent of birth. 

Han Wu Ti, Liu's successor, took merchants and financiers 
into the civil service for the first time, especially in relation 
to the iron and salt monopolies. With their aid, the first 
paper money was used. 

The Han Age has been well described as the "Imperial Age" 
of China, the age of great expansion. 

Han Wu Ti's reign, furthermore, has importance for science. 
Wu Ti was interested in magic, which had close connection 
in early days with science. Wu Ti's magicians, under the 
sympathetic aegis of the Emperor, doubtless accumulated many 
valuable observations in botany, alchemy, magnetism and the 
like. 

Succeeding Han emperors advanced Chinese science still 
further, especially astronomical science, botany and zoology. 

Among the many achievements and discoveries of the Han 
Age, besides the compass, were sun-dials and water clocks, 
paper made from rags, glazed bricks, importation of many 
natural products such as the grape vine and tea. 



12. TEA ARRIVES 

Tea is first mentioned in 273 A.D. "They made him a gift 
of leaves of tea to take the place of wine." 

Tea was not iij general use in the north till about the 8th 
century, when it reached Tibet; reaching Mongolia only after 
the 13th century. 

Tea influenced the habits of the Chinese and their neigh- 
bours, mainly because it was never cultivated on large planta- 
tions, but by households with their own speciality. "The best 
quality leaves must have creases, like the leather boot$ of 
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Tartar horsemen, curl like the dewlap of "a mighty bullock . . . 
and be wet and soft like fine earth, newly swept by rain." 

Tea drinking had artistic reactions; it produced the delicate 
porcelain cups and saucers of the tea-growing areas in Kiang- 
si and Chekiang. 

A homely but most useful discovery of this time was the 
wheel-barrow, which halved the number of labourers by re- 
placing a man at the carrying end by a wheel. Europe's first 
use of wheel-barrows was ten centuries later. 



13. SUNDAY IN SIAN 

Our tour of the city began with a visit to a rather special 
and historically unique kindergarten, started by the revolu- 
tionaries up in Yunan and moved about time and again in the 
wake of the invaders, or as the army pushed forward. 
At last it has settled 
here, with 228 children; 
35 of them were born 
here. These little chil- 
dren live here, for 
their parents are . away, 
mostly on government 
service, working with the 
minorities or on con- 
struction schemes. They 
go home every fort- 
night, when possible, 
and spend holidays with 
parents. 

Parents dislike living 
apart from their children, 
but in view of the short- 
age of trained personnel 
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and when the country heeds the help of every man and 
who is trained and will devote their lives to this creative work, 
they recognize the necessity, for the sake of their own children 
and all the children of China, to sacrifice personal family life, 
for a while, to build the new life of the community, 

Sunday in Sian was interesting. It began with a walk along 
the broad street outside our hotel, which was crowded with 
groups of youths hurrying in different directions, off on ex- 
peditions, for Sunday is a holiday. We wandered past houses 
where washing was being finished and put out to dry. Outside 
one house hung a charming tiny cage with a cricket in it; a 
boy and girl sat and played on strange musical instruments. 

Next we went to a Protestant Church of simple character. 
The congregation was large and the singing good. Two of the 
three hymns had been translated from English. The choir, 
half boys and half girls, sang an anthem. I preached and the 
Bishop translated. 

On the chancel steps, cushions were spread in a semi-circle 
for communion. Men one side, women the other. Great 
crowds awaited us afterwards and there was much cordial 
hand-shaking. 



14. THE NESTORIAN TABLET 

Later, we visited the museum and saw, the wonderful Tang 
tablets, stone slabs from about 6 feet to 15 or 18 feet in 
height, containing beautiful incised drawings of Chinese ladies 
or opulent-looking men. The tops of the slabs are richly 
carved and many stand on the back of a stone turtle: "The 
turtle lives a long life and can carry a heavy load." 

The museum is in separate buildings with courtyards in be- 
tween, a pleasant arrangement, giving one time to pause in 
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the open air and rest eyes and mind before seeing m&fe pre- 
cious exhibits. 

In another building are recent finds from around this one- 
time superb Tang city: lovely statuettes, camels, horses, vases, 
etc., a collection of priceless things, many only now being 
unpacked, sorted and arranged. 

In a special hall, full of tablets, great upright monoliths, 
many of them very high and exquisitely carved, stands a tablet 
of peculiar interest for the West in general and for Christians 
in particular. This is the Nestorian tablet, which commemo- 
rates and defines Christianity in China. It also recalls one of 
the strangest episodes in the long history of the Christian 
faith, which, at one time, in its Nestorian form, swept through- 
out China, just as Buddhism had done; and then died down as 
suddenly as it had come. 

Heresy brought Christianity to China. In 431 A.D., when 
Nestorius was patriarch of Constantinople, that is, head of the 
Greek Church, and Cyril was Bishop of Alexandria, the Bishops 
of the Council of Ephesus charged Nestorius witt) heresy. The 
patriarch had declared that Mary, the Blessed Virgin, could 
not be the Mother of God, for her son was evidently a human 
being, even though his nature was divine. Nestorius was 
convicted of heresy. 

The Christians in Syria took Nestorius' side. Reasserting 
his orthodoxy, they broke off relations with the home authori- 
ties, elected their own Patriarch and carried on as Christians. 
The Council's denunciation of them as heretics could not hin- 
der their prosperity. They flourished exceedingly and, hin- 
dered from extending westwards, they spread eastwards. 
Persia permitted them to found dioceses; and in 635 A.D., 
one of their ecclesiastics (called Alopen, In Chinese), arriving 
in Changan (Sian) sought permission from the very enlight- 
ened Tang Emperor, Tai Tsung, to found a diocese. 

He was asked to submit his books for inspection, in case they 
contained seditious or improper matter. When found harm- 
less, the court gave this cult its blessing. 
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"The meaning of the teaching has been carefully examined," 
runs the edict. "It is mysterious, wonderful, calm. It fixes 
the essentials of life and perfections; it is right that it should 
spread throughout the empire. Therefore, let the local offi- 
cials build a monastery in the Ining quarter, with twenty-one 
regular monks." 

The Nestoriari cult spread from Loyang to Canton, but en- 
countered hardships which culminated in the rebellion of 755- 
762, when support from Western Asia was cut off. 

The last certain references, suggesting the continuance of 
the Nestorian cult, rest in this tablet in Sian, with its inscrip- 
tion in Syriac and Chinese; and the "Hymn to the Trinity" 
recovered from the walled-in library at Tunhuang. 

"Nothing/' says A.C. Moule, "has yet been found to suggest 
that there were Christians surviving in China during the llth 
and 12th centuries." 



15. THE "BIG WILD GOOSE PAGODA" OF THE 

TANG DYNASTY, MEMORIAL OF 

400 CREATIVE YEARS 

Our final visit was to the "Big Wild Goose Pagoda" built in 
652 A.D. by Chan Chung, the famous monk, to house the Bud- 
dhist Bibles OF Sutras which he had procured from India. A 
very fine pagoda of simple and beautiful architecture, making 
much use of the pattern of the brick-work of which it is built 
Nearly 300 feet high, with two Buddhist Temples at its base, 
it commands spacious views as one mounts the seven storeys. 

This pagoda is unique as being the finest monument of the 
second of the two great dynasties which had their, capitals here. 

The first dynastic peak was the Han, with its 50-foot-wide 
gate as its memorial. 
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The second dynastic peak was the Tang, with this pagoda 
as its memorial. 

The periods embraced by these two impressive structures 
gate and pagoda embrace the greater part of China's creative 
centuries. 

The Han Dynasty, stretching from 202 B.C. to 220 A.D., 
spanned the early years of the Christian era. 

The Tang Dynasty from 612 A.D. to 906 A.D. embraced in 
time the period from the advent in England of StAugustine 
to the reign of King Alfred. 

Both dynasties were marked by great expansion. The Tang, 
by the brdad-minded reception of foreign peoples, foreign 
architecture and foreign religions. 

The "Big Wild Goose Pagoda" bears witness to all three of 
these foreign welcomed intrusions. 

The Chinese pagoda is a development of the Indian stupa 
through stages which have been traced. It is -a monument of 
the Buddhist faith, whose greatest growth was in the 400 years 
which separated the Han and the Tang Dynasties tangled 
years when life was insecure and when Confucianism, the 
state religion, "never succeeded in satisfying the deeper re- 
ligious needsi of the Chinese and it gave no answer to the 
deepest questions of existence; it gave neither strength for 
the battle of life nor comfort in the hour of death". Buddhism 
tried to give both. It has been not inaptly described, espe- 
cially in those 400 years of turmoil, "as a faith for the multi- 
tude, as a rule of life for the devout; as a consolation much 
more than a philosophy for the cultured". 

Thus it was that Taoism and Buddhism came to their own 
in China, amidst troubled days, and vitally affected all sub- 
sequent Chinese life. 



16. FACTORS AIDING UNITY OF ALL CHINA 

The details of China's disunited four centuries defies dis- 
cussion in a limited space, but its broad features are clear and 
its movements illustrate the truth of the statement about the 
geographical "chess-board" of China and also about the eco- 
nomic areas. 

The contending states, reduced to three the Wei around 
the Yellow River basin, the Wu around Hankow and the lower 
Yangtse, and the Shu around Szechuan on the upper Yangtse 
illustrate the "chess-board" economic area theory. Each was 
able to produce, control and transport great food reserves. 
Each became unified internally, because they were also areas 
demanding and securing great public works, such as flood 
protection, irrigation and costly communications. 

The final "unifier" of the whole- was aided by a -common 
written language, a programme of knitting the whole land to- 
gether by means of land and water communication and a tra- 
dition of "unity within the Wall". The disunity of Europe 
would have been intolerable in China. 

The distinction of finally uniting China fell to Yang Chien 
(541-604 A.D.), the founder of the Sui Dynasty. His conquests 
left him an empire which extended from the Great Wall to 
the Pescadores Islands in the south and, though short-lived, 
was marked by many achievements, in especial, the building 
of the Grand Canal, almost as beneficent in its results and 
terrible in its execution as the building of the Great Wall. 
This water system linked the grain-rich lower Yangtse with 
the northern capitals, to whoke lot fell the task of fighting 
against the northern "barbarians". 

A later Chinese writer says of this achievement: "It short- 
ened the life of his dynasty by a number of years, but bene- 
fited posterity unto ten thousand generations." 

In one respect, the Sian of today emulates, in spirit, the 
greatest period of Sian of the past. The streets of Sian, then 
called Changan, the greatest city of Asia in the Tang Period, 
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were thronged with strangers from afar: Turks from Constan- 
tinople, Persians from Bagdad, dark-skinned people from 
India red-haired, blue-eyed people, such as one sees on the 
Tunhuang frescoes, all freely welcome at Changan: the city 
had become the friendly meeting place of many peoples. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOUTHWEST CHINA SZECHUAN 
AND CHUNGKING 



1. ANOTHER CHAPTER OPENS 

At 11 :45 a.m., on September 10, we left Sian with the famous 
Hwashan peak, crowned with its . monastery, to the east and 
flew southwards over *10,000-foot-high mountains, sheer and 
ridged. 

At 1:45 p.m., we entered Southwest China and landed at 
Chungking, the commercial centre of Szechuan. A very lovely 
drive took us to the city in just over an hour, through a steep, 
hilly country, in which everything was moist, with streams 
trickling down the rocks and running by the roadside, in great 
contrast to the dry, dusty countries we had left. The vegeta- 
tion was luxurious with tung oil trees surrounding rice paddies. 

Along the roads were men carrying goods of many kinds 
slung on poles, bending under very heavy loads, taking short 
cuts where the roads twist, going from one level to another 
by steps cut in the rocks, or by rough, steep paths. 

In' the city itself, we drove to a magnificent hotel, in the 
centre of which was a gorgeous coloured dome, modelled on 
the Peking Temple of Heaven. 

While having tea, we were told that the hotel had a swim- 
ming bath and we elected to go to it forthwith. It was a grand 
pool, refreshing beyond belief, and practically empty. All 
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these last weeks, since Alma-Ata, we had been longing to 
bathe in this heat. But the rivers are shallow at Sian we 
could see a swimming bath from our hotel. We asked about 
it and were told it was too cold! It was shut the next day, 
it being September. 



2. CHINESE NAMES 

We found it useful in China to notice a common charac- 
teristic in Chinese nomenclature. 

Chinese names, both personal names and geographical 
names, are difficult to master at first. 

I remember the amusement of my friends in 1932 when I 
spoke about Mr. Kai-shek, as if that were his surname. Of 
course he was Mr. Chiang. Similarly it is Mr. Chou and 
Mr. Mao. The personal name comes last and is usually double, 
thus: Chou En-lai. 

Chinese surnames are hereditary and generally derived 
from lands of occupation. 

Chinese geographical names present greater difficulties: 
they look alike, Shensi and Shansi, Honan and Hunan, Kansu 
and Kiangsu. They don't stick in the memory. In reality, 
however, Chinese place names are easier to remember than 
those of other countries, if you have the clue. And the clue 
is simple. Most Chinese names have a meaning. 

For instance, take the two capitals of China, Peking the 
modern capital, and Nanking the one-time southern capital. 
There is one part common to both: it is kmg, which means 
kingdom or capital. The points of the compass are: pel or 
pe?i=north, and ram=south. Hence Peking or Nanking. 

The name of a river is ho, generally used for the Yellow 
River. Now you have the clue to the puzzling names of two 
provinces; Htinan is the province south of the river, Hopei 
the province north of the river. 
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Again the name for lake is hu and we get the clue to two 
more provinces Hupeh and Hunan, the province north of 
and the province south of the lake. 

We can now build up the names of the two provinces which 
enclose the Peking plain. To the east is Shantung shan = 
mountain, tung = east. Similarly, shan = mountain and 
si =? west, and we get Shansi. 

We can add a few more words to our vocabulary and get 
more place names. We saw that king is capital. Chou or 
chow is a smaller unit and means a prefecture or prefectural 
city and we get names like Hangchow. 

Yunnan, the southern province we visited, was the country 
south (nan) of the Yunling Mountain, over which we flew 
between Szechuan and Yunnan. 



3. PHYSICAL FEATURES OF SZECHUAN 

In flying from Sian to Chungking, we left Northwestern 
and Central China with all its distinctive features and entered 
Southwestern China, with its equally distinctive features. 

The "chess-board" economic area of the upper and middle 
reaches of the Yellow River, locked in by mountains, rivers 
and deserts, from which we had passed, is the land of wheat 
fields and shepherd flocks, now also the land of nascent and 
rapidly growing industry, of coal fields, oil wells, steel hearths 
and oil cracking plants. 

The land into which we were passing is the land of ancestor 
worship and fertility cults; of water buffalo, bamboo canes 
and lacquer decorations. But also, through the new industrial 
upsurge, the land of growing industry. 

The "chess-board" area of Szechuan, with its red earth ter- 
ritory, isolated from the rest of China by great rivers and 
high jnountains, is a hilly land, except in its upper levels or 
in the plains formed by the flood waters. It is a rice-growing 
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land, its hillside terraces, generally narrow and seldom more 
than 200 feet in length, are connected by irrigation channels 
and easily worked by damming up this channel, or that 
From the air, as we first saw them, the water-laden terraces 
resembled a series of mirrors; bordered by fern-like trees, 
they form fantastically beautiful patterns, 

Szechuan has always been rich, prosperous and independent. 
It is especially, rich in its agriculture, but like the rest of 
China, is no longer content with what falls into its lap. 



4. CAPITAL IN CHINA 

Szechuan industry branches out in many directions. Chung- 
king textile industry, for example, is making full use of the 
hitherto untried plant fibres to mix with cotton and to increase 
the provincial output by 10 million metres a year. 

Some 20 different kinds of fibre have been extracted from 
stalks of oleander, mulberry, hemp, rape and plants of the 
moraceous families. The method of processing is said to be 
simple and cheap. 

Ladies' jackets, pullovers, flannels, twill and canvas are 
among the materials produced. 

A number of processing mills are planned for construction 
in the province. 

Chungking possesses steel mills and engineering works and 
is destined, together with Wuhan, to be one of the leading steel 
centres of the south. Both took a prominent part in supplying 
material for the Chengtu-Chungking Railway. The nearby 
Minshe coal mines, indeed, supplied one third of all the coal 
in Southwest China during the Japanese invasion. Its output 
is greatly increased today. 

The story of this semi-capitalist, semi-nationalized company 
is interesting; it was told to me by the Endicotts, who for long 
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years worked as missonaries in Chungking and have lately 
revisited their old home. 

Mr. Wung, a capitalist of the Minsheng Company, told the 
Endicotts that this company is now partly nationalized, that is, 
the shares are in process of being taken over by the People's 
Government, thus making it joint state and private enterprise. 
As far as the private shares, owned by businessmen, industri- 
alists and ordinary people, are concerned, they are still owned 
as before and remain intact. 

No private business, which fulfils the requirements of the 
prevailing law, has been confiscated by the present Govern- 
ment. Instead, the Government helps in many ways. 

Businessmen told the Endicotts that the new Government 
encouraged them to continue the production of essential goods 
and to expand their factories to meet the growing demands 
for articles which most of the 600 million population could 
not afford hitherto. 

The present system, said one of the Endicotts' industrial 
friends, is symbolized by the five stars on the flag, represent- 
ing the workers, peasants, national capitalists and petty bour- 
geoisie, under the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. 
He admitted, however, that national capitalists, like himself, 
have only a temporary place in the new China. 



5. MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHOU EN-LAI 
AT THE "RED ROCKY VILLAGE 5 * 

Of particular interest was our drive to the "Red Rocky 
Village" where th 8th Route Army had had its headquar- 
ters. In 1945, Chairman Mao was here, trying to work with 
Chiang Kai-shek, in the war against Japan. Chou En-lai 
spent mo& of the war years here, negotiating, but surrounded 
by spies. The Whole property belonged to the Governor of 
the county, who was sympathetic to the Communists. * * 
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The wife of the Governor, Madam Yen Ting, lived at that 
time in a smaller house, near to the large house occupied by 
Chou En-lai. Later we met Madam Yen Ting. She has been 
a liberal all her life; her younger brother became a Commu- 
nist, as did all her sons, with her consent. She sold land to 
help the Communists and is now a member of the People's 
Political Council in Chungking. 

In addition to this headquarters, we visited another house 
in the town, which was the Chungking office of the 8th Route 
Army. Again we saw the room occupied by Chou En-lai and 
a letter written by his wife, sending a subsidy to the landlord, 
who was in financial trouble. 



6. WHERE THE RIVERS MEET 

Outstanding, however, among the many sights we saw in 
this part of China, was the place where the "rivers meet", a 
really fine and wonderful panorama of Chungking, where the 
Chialing River and the Yangtse come together. 

It is a viewpoint 100 feet or so above the wharf, where junks, 
cargo boats of all descriptions and passenger steamers lie 
below, some making their way to and fro across the river. Up 
the steep stairway came an endless procession of men, carrying 
all kinds of cargo, spme terribly heavy young, middle aged 
and old they streamed by, carrying food, building materials 
and merchandise. 

Down the steep sides of the hills on this side and across the 
river are hundreds of houses and sheds built on bamboo poles. 

Picturesque, but quite terrifying if one thinks of fire. All 
these will at length go, however, for in the immense plan for 
the Yangtse River, the water level is to be raised 80 feet or 
more. 

These houses will then be under water and this population 
will be given new habitation. 
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At present, there is a largish poor population in Chungking. 
Unemployment still continues, but far less than in pre-libera- 
tion days and even in Chungking we never saw a hungry 
child. The industry planned round the city will help to solve 
this problem. All through the town, men are to be seen carry- 
ing immense burdens and pulling heavily laden carts up steep 
streets. It makes one long to pour in the mechanized trans- 
port that the Western countries need so badly to export and 
China is so willing to buy. 



CHAPTER VH 

SOUTHWEST CHINA YUNNAN 
AND KUNMING 



1. THE PARK 

Now we head south and the next place on our planned, route, 
where we arrived on September 13, was Kunming. Like all 
the towns we visited, Kunming had its own special beauties. 
In some ways it resembled an old English country town, with 
street after street of lovely old shops, mostly wooden, with es- 
pecially charming .rounded fronts at the street crossroads. 
There was much gay colour; the lettering and shop signs added 
a unique beauty. 

Steered .by our hosts towards the park, we were slightly 
loath to go, feeling tired still and thinking of crowds. But in- 
stead of turmoil, we were taken by a quiet canal, along which 
barge after barge was making its way with cargoes of hay, 
vegetables, bales and sacks; manned by men, women and small 
children, the women wearing blue caps or bonnets and black 
aprons, some gaily embroidered. 

The light was glorious. Kunming is a country of clouds 
and vivid clear sunshine; these views, the canal and barges, 
the little houses, trees and country behind, were reminiscent 
of old Dutch and Italian landscapes, such as Canaletto and 
Breughel loved to paint. 

We entered the park and again were transfixed by the 
beauty; the lake and the water lilies and the old grey Chinese 
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walls and a lovely bridge mir- 
rored in the water with grey 
lichen-covered trees, with blue 
mountains behind, were deeply satisfying. 
Once again the path ran by the canal; 
the junks came into the wind, one by one, 
putting up their sails, blue, white or cream 
coloured. 

In the sky was a mountainous white 
cloud, catching the evening light; trees, 
cottages, vivid cotton fields, all magically lit up. 

Further on was a vantage point with seats under old willow 
trees. Here the canal suddenly swelled out into broad waters 
and the sails of the junks diminished in procession across this 
wonderful lake, the foremost unbelievably vivid and beautiful. 
It was difficult to leave this park, but all the way back 
and in every direction were marvellous pictures: the green 
cotton plants against the low light, mountains beyond, old grey 
trees exactly mirrored in deep, calm water. We went home 
exultant and refreshed, understanding why people's faces 
light up at the mention of Kunming. 

The house we stayed in belonged to a rich Chinese official, 
head of this province, and as powerful as General Ma in 
Chinghai. Not so cruel, perhaps, but knowing only too well 
how to extort wealth from the mass of poor peasants. Be- 
coming richer and richer, he helped his younger brother to 
similar wealth and power. Chiarfg Kai-shek used these two 
brotheis, gradually setting one against the other, to secure 
more power for himself. In time, they discovered this and 
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when Chiang Kai-shek left for Taiwan, "Dragon Cloud", the 
eldest brother, made his .escape and stayed under the People's 
Government. The house we lived in was his house; he also 
built the other two big houses round the courtyard for his 
sons. His wife is reputed to be a clever woman determined 
to hold her own wealth and power by one means or another. 
We later learned that "Dragon Cloud" himself had some office 
under the present Government. 



2. THE MULTI-NATIONAL STATE 

The People's Republic of China is a single multi-national 
state. Over fifty nationalities mingle throughout China with 
the Hans and especially near the frontiers. Unity is a prime 
need. To provide self-government for the nationalities and 
unite them in the great family of the motherland in the task 
of building socialism is the goal. Regional autonomy, for 
which the historical development of China has paved the way, 
is the method. 

China was unified uuder the Chin Dynasty (221-207 B.C.) 
and has been a multi-national state with a centralized power 
ever since, despite occasional spasms of division. 

Trade knit Hans and minorities together. Tibetans traded 
with Hans as far back as the 6th century. The various na- 
tionalities have traditionally exchanged means of production 
and consumer goods for daily need iron, tools, tin, salt, cloth. 

Hence the economy of the Hans and the nationalities has 
been interdependent: isolated existence has been impossible. 

Historical development has, in many places, caused, one or 
two nationalities to live together with other nationalities in 
different areas of the country, resulting in a great inter- 
mingling: even the Tibetans are dispersed. 

The Chinese Government decided from the first that unity 
and solidarity is the only way for the nationalities. The Han 
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people and the nationali- 
ties are thus mutually 
dependent. The Han de- 
pending on the rich re- 
sources of the minorities; 
these latter, in turn, de- 
pending on the help of 
the Han people in 
manpower, material and 
technique to develop 
their resources. 

Regional autonomy for 
the national minorities 
in a unitary state solves 
the problem best and 
China possesses three 
such national autono- 
mous regions. 

The Yunnan Academy of Nationalities is one of the most 
significant institutions in this part of China. 

The well thought out education of the nationalities in col- 
leges like this at Kunming, set up specially for minorities, with 
a total enrolment of 14,000, is superimposed upon and presup- 
poses the whole network of Chinese education from childhood 
onwards, and cannot be understood as a thing apart. 




3. EDUCATION IN CHINA 

Education in China starts early. It starts with the parents 
and their right approach to the responsibilities for the unborn 
and the newborn babe. Advice is given to the mother, by 
posters in the streets and talks in public places. Main line 
trains have special saloons for mothers with babies and small 
children and often provide wireless talks to mothers. 
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Kindergartens meet the mothers' needs in very early years. 
Those we visited were excellent but, although many are al- 
ready provided, China needs many more. It is difficult to 
make up leeway with a population of 650,000,000 plus, but 
every year sees a leap forward in these amenities. 

Primary school attendance begins at 7 and lasts until 12, 
though steps are being taken to reduce this to 11. 

Middle school education extends over 6 years, 3 in the 
junior middle and 3 in the senior middle. 

Those who have completed the middle school education can 
pass without any payment to universities or institutions for 
professional and technical education. 

The provision of an adequate number of teachers is the 
immediate problem in Chinese education, especially in training 
the higher branches to meet the public demand for more 
teachers, doctors, nurses, engineers, technicians and research 
workers. 

All this makes the problem of compulsory schooling im- 
practicable at present. 

Demand for adult education is widespread and its satisfac- 
tion takes the form of extension of school, rather than uni- 
versity. Speed-up courses and part-time schools, with many 
other activities, endeavour, with much success, to meet the 
demands. 

Those who are not reached by the set programme get a 
niche in the mainstream of Chinese educational life, through 
oral and pictorial instruction posters, pictures, exhibitions, 
and cheap picture books. Some of the posters are excellent 
as, for example, sets on the biological and social evolution of 
man, or on husbandry. Museums are built on a nationwide 
scale. 
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4. WORK WHILE YOU LEARN 

A new trend in education links work with study. Physical 
work and brain work go hand in hand. Theory and practice 
are closely integrated. Rewi Alley's lead is now widely fol- 
lowed and the results are excellent. 

Many students in 1957 have done different kinds of work 
in their holidays and covered part or all of their living ex- 
penses. 

But the watchword "Work while you learn" has value be- 
yond its economical effect, and on January 27, 1958, a decision 
was made to promote successful experiments to that end, 
particularly in rural schools. This development was approved 
by the peasants themselves, where all are producers as well 
as learners, studying while farming is not busy, working 
when it is; studying when the weather is bad, working when 
fine. A similar process obtains -in the cities. 

Higher education has been organized since 1952, when 
fourteen combined universities were serving the chief geo- 
graphical regions of China. 

.Total enrolment in institutes of higher learning has averaged 
an annual increase of over 41,000 students since 1949. 

All students are maintained as to books, tuition, food and 
lodging, medical attention, entertainment and clothing, at 
the Government's expense. 

One hundred and fifty thousand working people have access 
to higher education by means of scholarships. 

Women, who enter on equal terms with men, constitute a 
quarter of the college population. 

Several thousand students are maintained abroad, chiefly 
in the Soviet Union. 

The "growing pains" in university life in China are great 
but are being remedied by degrees; buildings go up too fast 
for equipment and need overtakes supplies. 

My friends tell me that the difficulties, which would have 
a depressing effect in many countries, have a- vitalizing effect 
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in a Chinese university; perception of the new advantages 
makes light of such difficulties as over-crowding. 



5. AND PRAY TOO 

We visited three places of worship in the campus of the 
Academy of Nationalities. The first was a Moslem, mosque, 
severely plain but with its own austere dignity, a large Islamic 
scroll in the centre of the end wall, white mats on the floor. 

The second a Christian church, this also simple and satisfy- 
ing, an altar with a brass Crucifix and candles; around the 
walls were pictures of Bible stories, using Western art rep- 
resentation. 

The third a Buddhist temple and truly magnificent. Gor- 
geous colour, brilliant red and gold, a square altar with a 
vivid scarlet silk frontal and lovely golden embroidery. A 
golden Buddha, beautiful grey vases with black designs on 
them, filled with green leaves. From the ceiling hung bril- 
liant Chinese lamps, four or six of them. In front of the 
altar .crimson prayer stools added the final touch of glory 
and the beauty of the place astonished us. 

The Wei and Ti people and the Tibetans are Buddhists; a 
considerable section of the Lisu people are Christians, 



6. THE "WARM SPRINGS" VILLAGE 
AND THE SANATORIUM 

We spent a couple of days restfully at the "Warm Springs", 
a village beyond the Western Mountain. It was an interest- 
ing drive to the village through valleys, uncultivated in some 
places, with cotton and tobacco fields in others. Agriculture 
in these hills is still primitive; we saw three men hauling a 
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heavy wooden plough and another trying to pull one by him- 
self. 

Wild flowers and wild grasses covered the rougher ground 
such grasses as are now used for textile fibres. 

To these flower-laden hills running on and on -into Tibet, 
we owe many familiar grasses and flowers, even the now 
typically English rose! 1 

We came at length to a valley with signs of hot springs, 
blue steam rising in the fields. A river with wooden water- 
wheels on its banks for irrigation was crossed by bamboo 
bridges. A small village, with a crowded street lined with 
shops and thronged with people, was the famous "Warm 
Springs". It was furnished with an hotel, large for so small 
a place, and beside it a guest house, where we had pleasant 
rooms. 

After a meal, we wandered around among friendly groups 
of men, women and children. 

Laden donkeys and ponies moved slowly through the pat- 
terned fields around the village. Water buffaloes lay, sub- 
merged to the neck, in the mud shallows by the water's edge. 



1 Dr. Needham notes that the orange seems to have originated from 
the borders of Tibet The peach too. The Western Mountain regions 
of China gave us the rose, the azalea, the camellia and the 
chrysanthemum. 




A merry boy driving donkeys, smiled a broad smile and put 
his thumbs up as he passed us. 

After a restful night, we drove to a workers' sanatorium, 
a fine new building commanding a great view over the Kun- 
ming Lake. 

We lunched at a large, ugly, pretentious stone-built house, 
the former possession of some rich man, whose lake-side gar- 
den was filled with many rare plants and trees. One small 
yellow plant, with a lovely scent, perfumed the whole garden. 

After lunch, we went over the sanatorium, where a great 
circular roof on the first floor provided an open-air room, 
overlooking the lake. Here were tables for ping-pong and 
quiet games. We visited rooms where different treatments 
are given, with up-to-date apparatus, some of it made in 
Shanghai, others coming from the People's Democracies and 
the U.S.S.R. 

We talked to various patients, an interesting group of fac- 
tory workers and miners from the tin mines of Yunnan, among 
whom were a few engineers. Incidentally, Yunnan is rich in 
tin ore, even by the standards of Malay. 



7. HEALING, OLD AND NEW 

Sanatoria, like, these in the Western Hills, are an integral 
part of the Chinese health service, an essential aid and 
designedly so, to Chinese medicine, which today is an amalgam . 
of ancient and modern methods, with a distinguished history. 

China possesses vast stores of medical literature, from which 
we learn that Chinese medicine made substantial contribu- 
tions to world medical science, long before the word medical 
science was known in our country at all. 

In a book called The Yellow Emperor's Manual of Internal 
Medicine, China's oldest extant medical treatise, we find ac- 
counts of theory and practice of more than two thousand 
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years ago. With regard to anatomy, for instance, it gives 
the length for the alimentary canal, surprisingly close to the 
findings of modern anatomical science. In physiology, it 
gives the explanation of the circulation of the blood, while 
in pathology it advances the theory of the pulses. 

A physician of the period of the Warring States (403-221 
B.C.) already knew -the "look, listen, ask, feel" method of 
diagnosis,, that is, the observation of the symptoms, listening 
to the patient's voice, asking the patient to describe his symp- 
toms, and taking his pulse. 

The development of these methods led to a detailed clas- 
sification of the different kinds of pulses and an explanation 
of their relation to disease and prognosis. Chunyu Yi, a famous 
physician of the Western Han Dynasty (206 B.C. -24 A.D.), 
kept notes of cases the beginning of the practice of keeping 
records based on case histories. 

More than two* thousand years ago, Chinese physicians had 
a working k&owledge of malaria, dysentery, hydrophobia, 
asthma, ulcers and tumours. Their knowledge and record of 
diabetes, apoplexy, tuberculosis and tetanus, all antedate those 
of the Western physicians by over a thousand years. The 
theory of infection was, clearly perceived and stated. 

Chang Chung-ching, a famous physician during the second 
century A.D., made a careful study of pathology. Building 
on the achievements of his predecessors, he worked out a 
general law about fevers. He found that fevers were com- 
monly preceded by alternation of high and low temperatures. 

Records of measures taken to prevent disease are found 
in several ancient books. For example, the rounding up of 
mad dogs in the Sixth century B.C., sewage systems built in 
the third century B.C., a water cart invented in the second 
century A.D. 

The idea of vaccination against smallpox first appeared in 
10th century AJX; six centuries later, inoculation with 
human lymph was practised and popularized 'throughout the 
nation. 
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8. ACUPUNCTURE 

The first account of successful acupuncture treatment is 
dated 2,000 years ago in a book issued in the third century. 
In the seventh century, during the Tang Dynasty, special 
instruction in these methods was available. After the Mings, 
unfortunately, acupuncture ceased stagnation set in. Under 
the Kuomintang, there was even a proposal to prohibit 
Chinese traditional medicine altogether. 

Now, however, China is awakening to the value of her 
heritage in medicine as in other fields and is preparing to 
formulate a real study of the various methods preserved by 
the traditional doctors and put them on a scientific basis. 

The following experiment deserves recording: 

Many Soviet doctors from the U.S.S.R. Red Cross Hospital 
in Peking, personally studied the work of the traditional Chi- 
nese physicians. Professor LG. Kocherin, a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
worked in China for a time and advocated further study of 
Chinese medicine. 

In. 1956, by agreement with the Chinese Government, three 
Soviet specialists with Professor E.D. Tekanchinskaya as 
leader, went to China to study the theory and practice of 
chen chin, as the whole process is called. 

They made a report of their impressions. They were con- 
vinced, they said, that chen chiu was a real science, applicable 
in a very wide range of cases, in particular of neuro-physic 
ailments and a number of internal diseases, as well as eye, 
nose and throat conditions. They had examined many patients 
who had been helped. 

Furthermore, some of the deputations themselves experienced 
its effectiveness in treatment of their own ailments. One of 
the writers, for instance, stated that he had been seriously ' 
troubled for three weeks with an aggravation of the sciatic 
nerve, on the right side, with constant unpleasant dragging and 
twisting pains, fie found bending very difficult, was not 
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comfortable in any position, and resorted constantly to hot 
water bottles, without relief. He sought no other medical aid 
than his own knowledge. The acupuncture instructor, Dr. Kuo 
Hsiao-tsung, however, proposed to treat him with this an- 
cient Chinese method and applied the needle at a certain 
point At the beginning, the patient felt nothing, but later 
a very pleasant sensation of tickling and warmth appeared at 
the points at which the pain had been concentrated, while still 
later, there was a sensation as of ants crawling along the 
sciatic nerve, but without any pain. 

The other Soviet representatives, observing the treatment, 
were amazed to see that even a gold needle, inserted to a 
depth of 12 centimetres, then moved up and down and twirled 
round by Dr. Kuo Hsiao-tsung, caused no pain. 

After this, the patient experienced a feeling of anaesthesia 
and spreading warmth at the former pain centres. Ten or 
fifteen minutes after the needle was removed, anaesthesia and 
feeling of warmth departed but the pain had not returned. 
The patient was in high spirits .and could 'hardly believe that 
the trouble, which had so long prevented him from resting 
and working, had really gone. N 

Twelve months have passed since then not once has he 
had recurrence of the pain! 



9. PHARMACOLOGY AND MEDICINAL PRODUCTS 

Pharmacology, or the theory of medicine, also figured prom- 
inently in ancient Chinese medicine. As early as the middl^ 
of the second century A.D., Ko Hung, a famous alchemist, 
was describing mapy useful chemical preparations. Many 
efficacious medicines were discovered, seaweed for example, 
as a cure for goitre. The world's earliest pharmacopoeia was 
the Revised Materia Medica, which appeared in the seventh 
> century, during the Tang Dynasty. 
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China grows and exports upwards of a thousand varieties 
of medicinal herbs. Amongst these are the ginseng root and 
lung bark. The former is probably one. of the most widely 
known and used of all Chinese drugs; China is the only coun- 
try which can produce the latter, The Chinese word for 
ginseng is the end of the word for man. The root, four to 
eight inches long, is forked at the bottom, and with side roots 
as arms; resembles the human figure. Ginseng is often called 
"King of the Grass", because its root system absorbs all the 
nourishment of the soil and leaves no other grass growing 
within a diameter of a yard around it. 

Used for many hundreds of years in China for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, rheumatism and chronic nerve and blood 
ailments, ginseng root became kriown to the Western world 
in 1616. Recent research by doctors in the Soviet Union have 
found that it possesses five valuable elements which respec- 
tively stimulate the mid-brain, the circulatory system, the 
heart action, internal secretion system, besides providing a 
useful remedy against certain kidney diseases. In the treat- 
ment of diabetes, insulin causes less reaction if administered 
with ginseng. * 

The plant, in its wild state, takes 50-100 years to mature. 
State-owned farms have learned how to cultivate it in six 
years. The export in recent years has* amounted to 15,400 
pounds to Southeast Asia, with some portion to Europe. 

Tuchung peel is mentioned in ancient Chinese medical 
books. The extract made from the white, silk-like fibres of 
the bark has been used for many centuries as a remedy for 
headache and rheumatism. Tests by Western medical methods 
have proved its help in the treatment and prevention of high 
blood pressure. 
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10. CHINA'S BATTLE FOR HEALTH 

Well-nigh bottom in the list of health-conscious nations a 
decade ago, China has sprung with one bound to a premier 
place. Her inheritance of ill-health is her major problem. 
A land of filth and superstition; a 'land of flies, mosquitoes, 
bugs and rats; a land devoid of sanitation and ignorant of the 
laws of health; a land with a monstrous death-rate and appal- 
ling infantile mortality was the China I left behind in 1932 
and the China as the People's Government found it in 1949. 

It was better in the European inhabited areas than in the 
interior. For instance, Sinkiang, more than twice the size 
of France, possessed, under Kuomintang, only fifteen qualified 
doctors. 

Frontal "attack alone is useless. To provide doctors and 
nurses for 650 millions was impossible within decades. Valu- 
able preventive work, however, could be done. 

Disease was side-tracked. The foe was met and defeated 
before it reached the human victim; and it was just here that 
all even children could be listed in a health-conscious 
nation's activities. 

And that China has become. 

A small boy in the street held up a tightly corked bottle 
half full of dead flies his daily quota. 

A deep trench with straight sides surrounded a plague in- 
fested village and a squad of boys and girls marched up to 
it, armed with spears and adorned with ribbons. They were 
the rat extermination squad. The Chinese war against rodents 
is unparalleled anywhere in the world. 

Similarly, the whole nation has become vaccination-minded 
and smallpox has been almost entirely eliminated. 

The attack upon flies, mosquitoes and bugs is resolute and 
sustained and a campaign for all-round cleanliness of houses, 
streets, villages and towns, removes the very breeding ground 
of disease: 
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Medical work attains high efficiency in the gre^t river- 
control constructions. Such camps, with latrines well-placed 
and clean, with water pure and plentiful, with food whole- 
some and well-cooked and with daily lectures on the nature 
and value of means to health, are immensely educational 
such camps are a very school for health. Every peasant who 
returns from ~great constructions, returns home with new 
knowledge of sanitation and health. 



11. TAOIST TEMPLE ON THE WESTERN HILLS 

It seems a far cry from modern preventive and scientific 
medicine to Taoist temples on the Western Hills, but in China 
the transition is natural enough when Taoism is examined 
and it was a great pleasure for us to visit a series of Buddhist 
and Taoist temples in the Western Hills. 

The third temple was the most interesting, because the 
whole work, carved out of the solid cliff face, was the work 
of one Taoist monk, extending over a score of years. 

It had a beauty which other temples lacked, containing a 
life-sized figure of the God of Colour, a brush in his out- 
stretched hand. 

The end of this long labour of love and devotion was tragic. 
The last day had come. The artist had finished the figures 
and the God, down to the last detail, which was the brush 
in the God's hand, carved, as all the rest, out of the solid 
rock. The brush snapped. In his anguish, so the legend sayfe, 
the monk flung himself over the parapet to his death on the 
rocks below; 

The Taoist temple on the Western Hills- was not the first 
I had visited. In 1952, 1 had climbed up the Hwashan Moun- 
tain in Shensi and saw there the strangest monastery in all 
China, perched on a peak, some 5,600 feet above the plain, 
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its giddy approach in places being made by iron staples in 
the cliff face. 

In the Hwashan Monastery, I spent a whole day with Major 
Todd, the American engineer, and the singularly attractive 
American missionary, Bishop Roote, as guests of the young 
Taoist head of the small monastery of perhaps a dozen monks. 
The abbot was of high class I recollect well his finely 
chiselled features and the blue veins of his forehead. He came 
from an aristocratic family. He loved solitude amid magnif- 
icent scenery. He experienced what Laurence Binyon calls 
"a cosmic inspiration, a feeling of affinity between the human 
spirit and the energies of the elements the winds, the mists, 
the soaring peaks and the plunging torrents". 

These two mountain temples Hwashan and the Western 
Hills are typical of the Taoist religion, which still, today, 
occupies third place with Buddhism and -Confucianism, in the 
background of the Chinese mind, and has many f eatures more 
attractive, from the Christian and scientific angle, than either 
of its companion faiths. 

Taoist tradition carries the foundation of the Taoist religion 
back to Szechuan, in the second century. It always had a 
stormy passage, and although, like the Buddhist faith, it looked 
outside the narrow circle of human society, which was Con- 
fucius' sole concern, it was unlike Buddhism in its attitude to 
sex and in its appreciation of, and love for, this present world. 



12. TAOISM 

Taoism had two origins. 

First, there w^re the philosophers of the early Warring 
States Ik-a who followed nature rather than the order of 
human society formulated by Confucius, and therefore with- 
drew themselves to the wilderness, the forests and the moun- 
tains, there to meditate on the order of nature and observe 
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its innumerable manifestations, feeling that human society 
could not be brought into the order, sought for by Confu- 
cians, without a far greater knowledge and understanding of 
nature outside human society. 

Taoists sought to lay themselves open to all that nature 
could give. 

Confucian knowledge was masculine and managing. Taoists 
condemned it and sought a feminine and receptive knowledge, 
which could only arise as the fruit of a passive and yielding 
attitude and close observation of nature. 

The other root of Taoism was derived from the body of 
ancient magicians concentrated in the northern and eastern 
coastal regions. Under the name of wu, these latter played 
an important part in ancient Chinese life and in them and 
their activities, we find an affinity to science; for science 
and magic, indeed, in their earliest stages, are indistinguishable. 

The Taoist philosophers, with their emphasis on nature, 
were bound, in due course, to pass from the purely observa- 
tional to the experimental stage. This took place in alchemy 
and formed the beginnings of pharmaceutics and medicine. 
But since this process involved manual operations, it was 
anathema to feudal aristocratic philosophy and to the later 
bureaucratic literary culture. 

Taoists were also revolutionaries. They withdrew from 
the courts of the feudal lords an<J launched violent attacks 
on the whole feudal system which, like Confucian philosophy, 
was static. 

Taoism was religious and poetical; it was also and as 
strongly 'magical, scientific, democratic and politically rev- 
olutionary. 

An interesting passage in a Taoist book explains the word 
Too. The Too of anything was the very structure of that par- 
ticular thing, well illustrated by the famous story of Ting, 
the cook of King Hui of Liang. Pao Ting was cutting up a bul- 
lock. Every blow of his hand, every heave of his shoulder, 
every tread of his foot, every thrust of his knee, every sound 
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of the rending of flesh and every note of the movement of the 
chopper, were in perfect harmony: harmonious like the chords 
of the Ching Shou music. 

"Admirable," said the Prince, "yours is skill indeed." 

"Sir," said the cook, laying down his chopper, "what your 
servant loves is the Tao which is higher than mere skill. When 
I first began to cut up oxen, I saw before me the entire car- 
casses. After three years' practice, I saw no more whole 
animals. Now I work with my mind, not my eyes; my spirit 
having no more need of control of the senses. Following the 
natural structure, my chopper slips through the deep crevices, 
slides through the great cavities, taking advantage of what 
is already there. My art avoids the tendinous ligatures and 
much more so the great bones. A good cook changes his chop- 
per once a year because he cuts scientifically; an ordinary 
cook needs a new chopper once a month because he hacks." 

"Excellent," cried the Prince, "from the words of Ting, 
the cook, we may learn how to nourish our life." 

The approach to nature, the scientific observation of nature, 
that is the Taoist line of approach, as opposed to the manage- 
ment of society, which is the Confucian line of approach; it 
requires receptive passivity in contrast to commanding activity 
and a freedom from .all preconceived theories in contrast to 
attachment to a set of social conventions. 

It is in this sense that we may interpret the symbols of 
water and the quality of the feminine so dear to the early 
Taoist 'schools, and so perplexing to later commentators. The 
goodness of water is that it benefits ten thousand creatures; 
in itself it does not wrangle, but is content with those places 
that all men disdain, it is this 1;hat makes water so near to 
the Too, Water is yielding and assumes the shape of whatever 
vessel it is placed in. j[t seeps and soaks through invisible 
crevices; its mirror-like surface reflects .-all nature. 
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13. TAOISM OPPOSES FEUDALISM AND 
SEEKS COIXECTIVISM 

The symbols of water and the female have not only philo- 
sophical but also great social significance. Instead of the Con- 
fucian conception of leadership from above, we reach the 
Taoist principle of leadership from within. The Confucian 
social ethical thought-complex was masculine, managing, hard, 
dominating, aggressive, rational. The Taoist broke with it 
radically by emphasizing all that was feminine, tolerant, 
yielding, permissive, withdrawing, mystical and receptive. 
The female receptiveness which the Taoists desire to display 
in their observation of nature was inextricably connected with 
the feminine yieldingness, which they believed should be 
prominent in human social relations. Inevitably, they were in 
opposition to feudal society, because yieldingness was incom- 
patible with that society. It was suited for, and in a real 
sense the poetical expression of, a co-operative collective so- 
ciety. Such a society once existed in the primitive collectivism 
of the villages before the full differentiation of lords; priests 
and warriors in Bronze Age proto-feudalism. 

Taoist patterns of thought and behaviour, therefore, include 
all kinds of rebellion against convention; withdrawal of the 
individual from society, the love and study of nature, the 
refusal to take office, production without possession, action 
without self-assertion, development without domination. Many 
pf the most attractive elements of the Chinese character derive 
from Taoism. China without Taoism would be like a tree 
from which the deepest roots had perished. 

The recognition of the importance of woman in the scheme 
of things, the acceptance of the equality of women with men, 
the conviction that the attainment of health and longevity 
needed the co-operation of the sexes, the considered admira- 
tion for certain feminine psychological characteristics, the in- 
corporation of the physical phenomena and class distinctions, 
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reveal to us once more, aspects of Taoism which had no coun- 
terpart in Confucianism or ordinary Buddhism. 

There must surely be some connection between these things 
and the matriarchal element in primitive tribal collectivism, 
some reflection of the prominence of the female symbol in 
ancient Taoist philosophy. It can be no coincidence that the 
Taoists were the supreme representatives in ancient China of 
social solidarity, of integration and unity and of all that was 
opposed to division and separation. Indeed, their thought and 
practice went so deep as to be universal. Love, the power 
of affinity and union in the universe, commands elements, 
stars and Gods. 



14. THE FAMOUS ROCKY FOREST 

We started early to drive to the Rocky Forest, a geological 
fantasy. Our road lay over many hills, with lovely wild 
flowers and bracken; we dropped down and met one or two 
peasants climbing up to small, cultivated plots, or to collect 
hay. We stopped for fifteen minutes by a very beautiful 
lake, enjoying the glorious colour and views; we passed several 
quite big villages in the valleys and some handsome old houses 
that had obviously belonged to rich landlords. 

We left the valley and mounted the hills up by great hairpin 
bends. Wonderful views enriched our journey and quite 
wonderful colour surrounded us on every side; the earth and 
rocks were brilliant red and orange; in the foreground were 
vivid green terraced cotton fields and away in the distance 
was a glorious blue haze. 

Then down the pass,- where we overtook many peasants 
with pads-laden donkeys and horses going in the same direc- 
tion as ourselves. Coming round- the steep corners among 
them, some of the animals and people took fright; one horse 
slipped into the ditch. Further down, there were more peas- 



ants;- men, women and children, obviously going to a big 
market. 

We soon sighted the town whither all are trekking. On the 
outskirts were new buildings where very many lorries were 
parked. 

The town was picturesque, with lovely gateways and a 
temple building on a slight hill in the middle of the plain. 
The roads were heavily congested; people streamed in from 
both sides and the market spilt out on to the main road. We 
now faced the traffic. A nervous horse took fright at the 
car in front of us and bolted some way along the road until 
at last captured, blindfolded and held. We passed a drove 
of several hundred small ducklings, patiently walking along 
the side of the road, their guardians having long, bamboo 
rods to keep them in a block. 

We mount another lovely pass. In one place, coal was 
stacked. Coal 1 is just dug out of the ground here, with no 
elaborate mining. We began to see strange rock formations 
on the hills around; "stumps" of rock rising vertically from 
the ground. A largish village and a big school with many 
children around. Obviously a minority area; many of the 
women wore colourful headdresses and silver ornaments. 

We arrived at the Rocky Forest about 1 p.m. All around on 
the hills were these amazing outcrops of vertical rocks. We 
rested at a charming house by a gay flower garden; in the 
middle distance rose the strange, grey, vertical rocks. 

After lunch, we went with a guide to explore the "forest". 
There were hundreds of. these strange rocks, rising up to 100 
feet and crowded dose together so that one wound amongst 
them, going through cavernous places. Trees and ferns and 
beautiful foliage adorned them, pools mirrored their height 
Strange holes and shapes abounded. Here, in one Mdden 
place, like a cave, the guerrillas used to meet when fighting 
the Kuomintang or when hunted through the countryside 
One of them with us was in just such a band and the Vice- 

iCoal is abundant in China and occurs in many areas. 



Chairman of the Peace Committee was his Commissar. Very 
emaciated this kind man still looked, due to those perilous 
days of fighting. 

We climbed up the rocks, so lovely with ferns and small 
trees, to a charming pagoda, perched high up. Here we rested, 
to take photos and to look at the strange and amazing shapes 
around and beneath us. 

Back again at the rest house, we were gla to sit down. 
Yunnan stands high and we quickly tired. Cool drinks and 
another look at the artists restored our vigour. Young art 
school professors were drawing a Sani girl in Sani costume 
and were now drawing an old man. Lovely drawings.' Chinese 
water "colour and splendid line. They were camping here 
and working. 

We left and started on the homeward journey. Such an 
enchanting sight, the passes were exquisite. Near the market 
town we again met the peasants, returning with many pur- 
chases, some with gay bedding, but most toiling up with 
empty baskets. And there were the ducklings! Maybe a bit 
nearer to the town! Were they the same lot? And if so, how 
many days would it be before their fate would be decided? 
We also met a drove of black baby piglets hurrying along 
the road, two or three hundred of them, kept in place with 
long bamboo rods. 

At the town, we left the cars and went down fascinating 
small thronged streets with shops on both sides, crowded and 
crammed with people almost too busy to notice foreigners 
here, though when we turned off into a lovely old street 
leading into the town, we immediately collected a crowd. 

We stopped in front of a little old jeweller's shop, with 
all kinds of f ascinating silver work in it, from minority jewelry 
to silver wine cups. Kezia and Keren wanted to buy some- 
thing and we purchased some wonderful silver fertility neck- 
laces, a dragon with f ish scales and bells, like pomegranates. 

A real crowd had collected now! There is always excite- 
ment at the sighJ of different kinds of children. We pro-' 



ceeded across a bridge and up shallow steps to an arched 
gateway. Through that we entered a narrow, romantic little 
town street, mostly lined with shops: at the end of the wall, 
purple bougainvillaea made a lovely spot of colour. A won- 
derful little town, slightly similar to some old Italian or 
Sicilian town. 

A shower of rain had made the streets slippery with mud; 
two little lads who followed us, slipped one after another 
into muddy pools. One set up a loud howl. 

Later, while we waited for our car to cool, we crossed an 
old mossy bridge and found under the crags on the other side 
of the river, a beautiful spring fringed with many ferns and 
moss and wild flowers maiden-hair fern and hart's-tongue 
ferns, wild begonias and small michaelmas daisies. 

By the time we reached the lake, the evening light was 
glorious; the villagers were out in the streets or enjoying the 
evening by their houses. The lads from the People's Libera- 
tion Army mingled with them and were busy round their own 
quarters. 




15. LANDMARKS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 

One most important task in Kunming was to meet the 
Christian leaders the Dean of the Cathedral, several Hahi~ 
boys, an old Methodist pastor, a Baptist Minister and others 
and two or three Anglican clergy. They told of big work 
among the Christians; 30 were baptized the previous Sunday; 
we heard also of an order for 20,000 Testaments, 25,000 hav- 
ing already been distributed for the Lisu people; and of the 
demand for new Chinese Hymn Books. A beautifully printed 
copy of the Lisu New Testament was presented to us. 

Christians are attending many conferences; they sit on local 
councils and town committees and take an increasingly prom- 
inent position in national and civic affairs. Helped by the 
Government, they are full of enthusiasm and hope for the 
future, feeling it so much more possible to live a Christian 
life now, than in the old pre-liberation days. 

Naturally, during my three long visits to China, the last 
two with my wife, I had taken much interest in the Christian 
Church and had many contacts with leaders of the several 
Christian Communities, Episcopal, Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Salvationist, Roman Catholic and with 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and other Christian bodies. 

I had preached in Shanghai in the Anglican Church now 
renamed the Church of Christ in China witt; three Chinese 
bishops present; also in Hankow and Peking. 

I had long conferences with Christians in many churches. 
All spoke frankly and freely, leaving me with the impression 
of a vigorous forward-looking body of Christian leaders, wel- 
coming a, social order nearer than ours to the things the 
Christian Church preaches; "it is easier now to speak against 
vice, dishonesty and the like, than under Kuomintang," said 
Bishop T. Lindel Cheng, the doyen, of the Chinese Bishops. 

Dr. Wu outlined the former links between Christianity and 
imperialism in Chinii. 



Imbued with imperialistic and Western ideas, Dr. Wu pro- 
ceeded, the missionary fitted into the imperialistic scheme. 
He lived in a garden compound, with modern facilities. He 
was in fact, if not in name, boss of his Church, because he 
controlled its finances, which came from abroad, together 
with its policies. 

The surgical operation which Chinese Christianity needed, 
was the decisive severance from the imperialists of the West. 
The Chinese Church was compelled to stand, in its organiza- 
tion and financially, on its own feet. The Church met this 
drastic operation and survived, receiving a new respect from 
many Chinese patriots. 

The attitude of the Government to the Church has not 
been unfriendly, though many in the Government doubtless 
feel religion is obsolete. 



16. CHINA'S CHRISTIAN REFORM MOVEMENT 

Out of this situation grew China's Christian Reform Move- 
ment of 1950, when 1,527 Christian leaders of various denom- 
ination called upon their fellow Christians: 

1. To support China's new basic law, the Common Pro- 
gramme. 

2. To liquidate imperialist influence within the Church 
and guard against plots to use Christianity for reac- 
tionary purposes. 

3. To end reliance upon foreign personnel and finance and 
build up a self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
propagating Christian Church. 

Bishop Tsen kindly put into the following paragraphs some 
of the relevant points of a long conversation we had together. 

"As to the question of religious freedom, it is clearly stated 
in our Common Programme that the people have full freedom 
in religious faith. Under this same principle, the Christian 
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Churches have organized a National Committee for the re- 
formation of the Church in the matter of self-support, self- 
government and self-propagation." 

Michael Chang of Fukien wrote to me at the same time: 
"Fukien can claim to have more Churches and Christians 
than any other part of China and it goes without saying that 
the Christians in Fukien have likewise been more permeated 
with the evil influence of capitalism and imperialism through- 
out the hundred years of our history. Therefore, we are 
in the midst of a great effort to eradicate these influences 
and build up a Church belonging to the people of China and 
working for their true welfare, a church which is self-support- 
ing and self-governing. . . . All the seven bodies of Christians 
in Foochow have joined- the organization and are all now 
working together." 

I would only add three notes concerning religion in China 
before I conclude the tale of our stay in Kunming. 



17. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 

Two lady missionaries, cousins of mine, had Red Army 
soldiers billeted on them, whose behaviour was exemplary. 

A nephew and niece of mine, both missionary doctors work- 
ing under the China Inland Mission for nine years, had their 
hospital nationalized, but their services were retained at, to 
them, a surprisingly increased salary. On their return to 
England, they said among other things, "what Astonishes us 
most in the new China is the new morality and especially 
the new honesty which pervades every aspect of life." 

The third note must be slightly longer. Though no persecu- 
tion of the Christians has been countenanced by the Govern- 
there may have bean, and doubtless were, persecutions 
isolated places. Mitch depended on the past conduct of 
and missionaries, as to their treatment at the moment 



of liberation. Had they been actively supporting the bitter 
persecution of Chiang Kai-shek, or failed to protest against 
the brutality of any particular landlord and raised no voice 
on behalf of starving people? Had the missionaries acted as 
informers or spies against the communist powers? My own 
experience with spies had been far from happy for, curiously 
enough, two missionaries with whom I travelled in 1932 had 
come under this category. One became an informer attached 
to the Chungking Government, the other turned up to see 
my friend Rewi Alley at the time of the crisis, in the uniform 
of an American major, his son as a colonel: he was driving a 
jeep loaded with weapons and ammunition. 

Since our return, a delegation from the Church of England 
in Australia has visited China, headed by Archbishop Moule. 
The statement of their first findings is almost precisely the 
same as that we published in 1954, save that our account was 
the fuller. And in this present story, we speak of Christian 
missions and religious activity in places not visited by the 
delegation Lanchow, Sian and not as yet visited by any 
Western observers such as visited Yunnan. * 



18. THE LOTUS OF CHINA 

In Peking, the Bishop of the Anglican section of the Church 
of Christ presented me with a lovely cross with the Lord's - 
Prayer in Chinese, graven in a dot in the centre and only to 
be read with a microscope. The Cress springs out of a bed of 
lotus leaves. Perhaps to symbolize that in the spirit of sacri- 
ficial love, betokened by the Cross, all men and all religions 
are drawn into one. 

At any rate, the lotus in China has not only an aesthetic 
value, but, for the Buddhist also, a sacred value. 

Very lovely is the Chinese lotus. In public or private 
gardens or in ponds on low-lying land, the cool waters are 
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dotted with the large wide-spreading leaves of the lotus plant 
and illuminated with its gorgeous flowers. In fossil remains 
the lotus antedates the dinosaur and runs back perhaps 145 
million years. Like the Western lily, it is the symbol of 
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CHUNGKING TO PEKING 



1. THE MOOlx JTJCWJLJLV.UUU 

beptemoer 19. After an early lunch, we flew again to 
Chungking over endless ranges of hills and arrived in time to 
join in the celebrations in the Park of the Moon Festival, 
which commemorates the uprising by the monk who became 
the first Ming Emperor, against the Mongols, who had oc- 
cupied China for 80 years. 

The most brilliant full moon of the year was chosen for the 
attack and cakes were sent round among the people, in which 
were secreted messages, telling the masses to rise. 

The park, for this present occasion, was full of people, old 
fend young, picnicking on the grass in the dark. We sat round 
a table eating moon cakes and fruit, with various drinks. The 
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old lady, Madam Yen Ting, who gave her house and land to 
the Communists at the "Red Rocky Village" joined us, a great 
character, leading a busy life and serving on many committees 
and councils. 

On September 20, we prepared to board our steamer on the 
Yangtse. Fog down the river delayed us and we had time 
to see the busy port of Chungking. The harbour was crowded 
with barges and junks, our big steamer in the midst of them 
all. 

To get to it, we had to descend many flights of stone steps, 
down by a huge stone wall, with wooden houses on bamboo 
stilts up above us. Men struggled up the steps with heavy 
loads from the ship, and jostled with a great queue of people 
who were waiting to board it, with bright bundles of bed- 
clothes under their arms. 

It was fascinating to watch the river traffic in the long 
pause before we started junks and boats and rafts jostling 
and manoeuvring. Prosperity adds to the congestion; since 
the people have higher wages, they want and can buy more 
goods. More boats have been used to bring up merchandise, 
but this has removed some passenger boats and made a great 
shortage of space for travellers. Complaints about this led 
the shipping people to promise to provide passage for all pas- 
sengers by October 1. On our boat, among others, were 500 
students going to Hankow, who carried their quilts with them, 
laying them down on the deck to sleep, many peasants and 
families doing the same. Artyway, there was time for reflec- 
tion and much to reflect upon in crowded Chungking and 
Szechuan. 



2. HOUSEKEEPING FOR 650 MILLIONS 

It was weH, perhaps, to have entered China through many* 
hundreds of miles of sparsely populated land and to realize in 



those empty places, as well as in the rich, though thickly 
populated, areas of Szechuan, the agricultural potentialities 
of China. 

For the crowds at Chungking are haunting when seen in 
isolation. Szechuan is one of China's most populous prov- 
inces and there the question, so common in England, "Can 
China possibly feed her millions?" receives added point espe- 
cially in Chungking. 

A natural question indeed, in face of the new figures of 
some 650 millions of population. Natural in face of the more 
than 12 million yearly increase of population and natural also 
because of the drift from agriculture to industry; more than 
250 millions are eating food not grown by themselves. Natural, 
finally, because both farmers and industrialists eat better food 
as prosperity grows. 

China, however, has no fears. She can feed her millions 
and is feeding them already, better than ever before. Rewi 
Alley told us and all we saw proved it true, even their hunger 
departs: for the first time in history, all China has enough to 
eat. That is true, and never through our long journeys, as I 
said, did we see a hungry child, vastly different from 1932, 
despite the series of bad seasons prior to 1956. 

In 1953 and 1954, parts of China suffered disasters as great 
as any in the past, yet starvation was stayed. 

Vividly do I recall the gloomy prophecies after the major 
disaster of 1954: "China could never survive without foreign 
grain." Yet, in 1955, China sent grain abroad! 

The tonnage of grain has advanced year by year. The rate 
of industrialization has been phenomenal, increasing at an 
annual average of 19.2 per cent Similarly, China's agricul- 
tural production increases phenomenally. 
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3. LIFE ON A RIVER BOAT 

There is something peculiarly charming and calming about 
a river boat on the Yangtse, time for reading, time for talking, 
time for meditation and always the changing scene as you 
look outwards the soft rounded hills, the chalet-like houses 
nestling in the trees, the junks gliding by, some near, some 
far, some anchored at coves by the waterside and some dragged 
upstream by a line hauled by several men, or a dozen or more 
when the stream runs strong through the gorges. 

Some of my most memorable days in 1932 were days spent 
on the Yangtse, between Shanghai and Hankow, listening at 
mealtimes to Mr. Hansard, the captain, tell his tales of the 
nationalist war. I then shared a cabin with a young German, 
who told me of the wonderful new leader who was shepherd- 
ing Germany to a new prosperity my first acquaintance 
with the name of Hitler. 

On the outward journey from Trieste to Shanghai on the 
"Conte Rosso" newly running on that route, almost the only 
first-class passenger besides myself and Dr. Datta, the Indian 
Christian leader, was Mussolini's daughter, Countess Ciano. 
Little one thought then how ominous those names were to 
sound later. 

There were other familiar names, for Dr. Wellington Koo, 
the dandy Chinese Ambassador to America, was on the Yang- 
tse boat, trying to negotiate between China and Japan. 

And yet others that I recall, for one day, as I sat in my 
cabin writing, I heard a knock at my door. On opening the 
door, no one was there. That's odd, I thought A few minutes 
later, I heard another knock. Getting up,, more quickly, I 
peered out No one again, but I saw a little blue cloak dis- 
appearing round the cabin corner. So, instead of retiring to 
my (}esk, I stood beside the window and hearing again a soft 
step, I thrust out my arm and caught him a small, mis- 
chievous Chinese boy of 12. I pulled him into the cabin, 



locked the door and began to draw. He whimpered. I took 
no notice, but went on drawing. 

After a while, seeing that tears could not melt me, he 
plucked up courage and came to see what I was drawing. It 
was a Chinese junk. He took my pen and drew a better junk. 

Here is my chance to learn, I thought, so I wrote the 
numerals in figures, 1, 2, 3. ... He could speak no English, 
I no Chinese, but he understood what I meant when I signed 
to him to rewrite them in Chinese thus HEE. How curiously 
we and the Chinese do the same things in opposite ways. 
Our numerals stand upright, theirs lie flat; our colour 
for mourning is black, theirs is white. We move the tooth- 
brush with our hands, they hold the brush still and" move 
their heads, or at any rate, that was the custom in Kansti, 
where my English mode of cleaning caused great merriment, 
for our ablutions had to be performed before a crowd of 
interested spectators in public. 

After drawing the numerals, my young friend gave me the 
pencil, hid the Chinese numerals and bade me write. I did 
it, to my mind, successfully, carefully memorizing 4 and 5. 
He took the pencil again and ran It through my effort. My 
picture was correct, but I had written it the wrong way round! 
We talked much more. It was getting late, I signalled his 
departure, feigning sleep. He ran out, got a picture card 
from his mother, wrote his name and, with Chinese courtesy ,. 
holding the card in both hands so that I could read the name, 
bowed low and we parted. 

His name? Ma, the son of General Ma of Changsha. I 
never learned whether his father was the terrible Moham- 
medan General Ma of Kansu. Anyway, he lives in iny mem- 
ory as a jolly Chinese boy and he added to the charm of 
a Yangtse steamer, a charm faithfully repeated on this present 
journey. 

One thing, however, was missing happily missing on 
the present journey, compared with 1932. There ware no 
massive iron gates cutting off the Chinese on the lower decks 
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\from the Europeans on the upper decks. Nor was there any 
sickly smell of opium smoke, drifting upwards from below. 
Our daughters could lean safely on the deck rails and play 
their recorders. 

Opium has gone; and the gay poppy fields which produced 
the opium have gone. In those earlier days, though its sale 
was illegal, poppies were produced in large quantities and sent 
to Japan, to come back as poisonous drugs : a cheap cargo 
to take in a rickshaw, even to the coast as it was a costly 
commodity for its bulk and weight. 



4. WANHSIEN 

In the evening we reached Wanhsien. It was dark, the 
great river gleamed in the moonlight, reflecting the many 
lights of town and boats. Of course, we went ashore and 
walked through the town, first climbing many feet of steep 
high steps to reach the street again lined with people wait- 
ing to get-on the boat. And all did get on! As did those at 
Chungking. 

We attracted crowds at first, but after a while, we were 
able to get along and explore. 

Wanhsien is a small industrial town where much craft work 
is being done and all kinds of small workshops make and 
sell baskets, ropes, bamboo work and weaving. Men and 
women sit on the roadside, working by touch, in the moon- 
light. People also weave in the shops by a dim light, ladders 
at the bajck of the ground floor room leading up to the^floor 
above. Food is roasted over fires at the side of ,the streets 
and there is a busy trade in pfeanuts with both children and 
adults. Grape-fruit, too, abounded. 

The steamer waited, tied up here for the night and was 
off again in the morning, when it plunged at once into the 
great aod famous gorges of the Yangtse, astonishingly beau- 



tlful with their steep rocky sides and wonderful cliffs rising 
sheer from the water. 



5. ON THE CAPTAIN'S BRIDGE 

We were invited by the captain to go up on the top deck 
by the bridge. 

The second pilot, who took us through the gorges, is named 
Wu Ting-hua. He tells us how difficult life was before the 
liberation. He could earn little and his family were always 
in want. He had three (laughters and the two eldest had to 
marry at a tender age, but the youngest was at school when 
liberation came; she has gone straight on, is now an engineer, 
finishing her studies in the Soviet Union. 

From the bridge, there is a magnificent view of the whole 
river and on each side of the ship there are look-out platforms 
where you can stand right out over the water. The ship's 
siren hooted loudly and insistently and you saw why when 
you turned a bend in the river, for we travelled at a great 




pace and it was not easy for a junk in midstream ahead to 
get out of the way. 

The first of the gorges, with a towering mountain on the 
left and a great cliff on the right, was quite breathtaking in 
its magnificence. Tiny junks, six or seven of them, were 
coming upstream against this rushing torrent of a river, con- 
fined in the narrow gorge, the waves foamed and the water 
swirled round it in whirlpools. How the junks can get up- 
stream is a marvel and looks more than perilous; the men 
get out on the rocks and, clambering along narrow paths, haul 
the boats with long ropes. Where the cliffs are precipitous, 
they somehow row right up by the rocks. At places, where 
a turn in the river makes the water look like a mill-race, they 
manoeuvre the junks round, with many men pulling on long 
ropes and other ropes secured to rocks. 

All the hundred miles up the long gorges we watched the 
junks and the toiling, straining men. Along one side, the 
narrow tow path wound up and down and was cut through 
the face of the rock. It takes a month of hard labour to get 
a junk up the gorges. It was breathlessly exciting as we 





sailed along, one glorious 
view after another, 
mountains succeeding 
mountains. 

It takes about four 
hours on this steamboat 
to pass through some 100 
miles of gorge and by 
the time we got to the 
third series, we were 

mentally exhausted with so much grandeur and beauty. The 
stupendous mountains rising up and up, first on one side and 
then on the other, deep purple-blue when seen against the 
sun, or soft hazy blue as the sun shines fully on them. 

By 3:30 in the afternoon, we were sailing in a great broad 
river again, with low hills here and there, a much drier 
country now. At 4 p,m. we arrived at Ichang, where we were 
able to change to a bigger boat. 

Ichang is a small town with a population of 102,000, which 
will grow by 1957 to 500,000. At present, with births and 
immigrants, it is increasing by 1,000 people a month. 

What struck us most 
was the children, thou- 
sands and thousands of 
them! All looking so 
healthy and happy too. 
At one place they crowd- 
ed around us, and we 
were amazed that the 
girls had brown- hair 
instead of black and 
when we drove off again, 
they tore after us down 
the street, shouting, 
laughing and waving. 
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6. MAKING THE YANGTSE WORK 

Foremost among the many interesting things which the 
Vice-Mayor told us about his town and its future, was the pro- 
posed development of the water power, latent in the Yangtse 
gorges. 

Important, because water power and irrigation are crucial 
concerns for China. The total potential power of the river 
resources of China, allowing for losses, is about 580 million 
kilowatts. 

This is not blind guess-work. Wherever we went, in the 
valleys of the Yellow River and its tributaries, or through the 
Yangtse gorges, we observed geologists and hydraulic techni- 
cians at work along the banks and high up the rocky slopes. 
Everywhere were coloured demarcating poles and signs, and 
cut channels. A recent writer, in his book, sneeringly describes 
the workers he saw on the banks as slaves, put to work 
in places where they could not escape. There were, in reality, 
10,000 highly skilled people working on this scheme, includ- 
ing 300 Chinese scientists and technicians with other technical 
staff, preparing for one of the biggest hydraulic tasks the 
world has ever yet seen, and devising plans for the full 
development of this section of the river. 

The estimated power of China's rivers is very unevenly 
distributed, 72 per cent in the southwest, with less than 2 per 
-cent in North China and the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region. Forty per cent is in the Yangtse River system, 21.5 
per cent in Tibet and 6 per cent in the Yellow River system. 

China's biggest single potential is the Yangtse itself, with 
its drainage area of 694,980 square miles, a flow of over 
35,313,400 million cubic feet per annum and a waterhead in 
the main river of 16,400 feet, with tremendous water power 
also in its tributaries. 

In volume of flow, the Yangtse ranks fourth amongst the 
world's rivers; its water potential, third. The three gorges 
alone have a vast power potential. 



China's great waterways can provide power for many pur- 
poses. This is just as well, for from time immemorable, flood 
water has been a problem to the country: utilized, it is a 
blessing; uncontrolled, it is a curse. The lower reaches of 
almost all the principal rivers being prone to flood, flood 
prevention is often a first consideration and takes its place 
with plans for subsequent comprehensive utilization. 

At the same time, practically every part of the country is 
widely subject to drought, when the river sinks low and 
navigation is restricted. 

The need for adequate water supplies for industrial centres 
and cities increases as industry increases. The comprehensive 
aim of exploiting water resources is, therefore, to provide elec- 
tricity and to solve the problem of flood -prevention, irriga- 
tion, water supply and navigation. 

The greatest scheme, of course, is the mastery of the Yang- 
tse River at the gorges, where the water level will be raised 
by 190 to 210 yards (in various stages), enabling ships of 10,000 
tons to steam up to Chungking all, the year round. The gorge 
power stations will generate 20 million kilowatts. 




Pursuing this subject later, in Peking, I spent a morning 
at the Water Board Headquarters, while one of the chiefs, 
with the aid of maps and diagrams, explained the whole 
gigantic scheme which was to be laid before Parliament in the 
subsequent spring for ratification, and put into operation forth- 
with a fifteen-year scheme which, when complete, will 
supply electricity to Canton and Kunming and elsewhere in 
the south, to Sian and Lanchow in the centre and to Peking 
in the north. 



7. AN UNFORGETTABLE SIGHT 

The Yangtse waters broaden as they reach the point where 
tributaries, swift and turbulent in July, reach it from many 
quarters. The flood waters then rise thirty feet or more above 
the surrounding lands, dykes break and disaster comes. 

No previous Chinese government ever aided local efforts at 
flood control in this section. The Manchus, indeed, collected 
money for the purpose and with it cast a series of iron bulls 
to control the waters by "magic", themselves pocketing the 
major part of the sum raised. 

The People's Government tackled the problem immediately, 
decisively and successfully in a project whose concluding 
stages we were privileged to see. 

Four years ago, whilst beginning a two days' rest at Hang- 
chow, Nowell and I .received a telephone message from Pe- 
king. "Would you care to visit Chingkiang, on the Middle 
Yangtse River, to see the opening of the new construction - 
works? If so, a plane will meet you at Shanghai tomorrow to 
take you to Hankow and thence to Chingkiang by steamer," a 
long journey of several hundred miles. 

"Yes, gladly," we phoned back and took train immediately. 

Our reception at Shasi rear the constructipn works was . 
tumultuous, we *were smothered with flowers flung into our 



car all along the route, as doves of peace" were released into 
the air. 

After spending the night with an ex-general in Shasi, we 
crossed the Yangtse to the scene of the operations. 

It was deeply moving to stand beside the new construction 
works on that mid- June day of 1952 and gaze along an im- 
mense battery of 54 massive gates, each high as a cottage and 
long as a cricket pitch, coupled by powerful girders to the axis 
on which they all revolve, admitting the waters, or excluding 
them at will, as need demands 54 gates, stretching nearly 
two thirds of a mile and connected by a vast paved road- 
way to the Yangtse, ready to receive the flood waters, as they 
rise, and to conduct them to the flood diversion basin, there 
to rest until the flood recedes; after which, the flood waters 
are permitted to flow slowly and safely back, through other 
mighty gates, to the Ipwer reaches of the river, or into the 
Tungting Lake. 

The whole vast project of water gates and dykes, hundreds 
of miles long for the construction of which most contractors 
would demand several years took, from first to last, less 
than three months to complete, one month's work being done 
in torrents of rain. 

It was an unforgettable sight. Three hundred thousand 
men were at work; not a man without his 
clearly defined job. Standing on top of the 
dykes, or on the great steel and concrete 
construction itself, one looked across the 
levelling plain, watched 
mountains of earth melt 
away, as stone-faced pave- 
ments, nearly a yard thick, 
crept onward to one's 
feet. 

Most picturesque of all 
were the brown bodies of - 
the People's Liberation 
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Army men, clad only in dark -blue white-striped shorts, 
winding their way in and out of other workers like the 
evolutions of a giant ballet, following some pattern of their 
own. 

Three hundred thousand workers in all took part in that 
outstanding project, their labour ensuring their own lives as 
well as others. The project was completed in time ready 
before the floods came with their threat to several million 
people. 

The heart of the project is a flood diversion basin of 347 
square miles, on the south side of the river, into which the 
flood excess pours, to be released later, further down the 
river. 

The memory of that scene in 1952 was vivid. This year of 
our visit with the girls, we passed swiftly downstream on the 
opposite side of the river, nearly a mile away from the 
southern shore. It was evening and the battery of gates 
looked dim in the dusk, but that made it the easier to re- 
create the earlier scene. 

How successful the project proved to be, we were to learn 
more fully whfen we reached Hankow. 

, We came to Hankow the next day, with its great new bridge 
rising high on our left; we saw it far off in the distance, and 
as we came near, we saw the eight piers, three completed and 
the rest appearing already high out of the water. 



8. HANKOW AND THE FLOOD OF 1954 

Bishop Chang, Kai Soong, of the Anglican diocese of Hupeh, 
and Hunan, met us here with his wife, and like all the others 
we met here, his chief conversation as he drove us round the 
town, was of the great flood in 1954, which lasted 100' days, 
from June 25 to October 3, 1954. 

On June 25, the level of the water was 88 feet. 



On August 18, 94 feet. 

On October 3, 87 feet. 

In 1931, the highest mark reached had been only 49 feet. 
On that earlier occasion, the water broke the dykes. Wuhan 
and the countryside for hundreds of miles around was flooded. 
Thousands of people lost their lives. 

The total length of dykes affected this time was 84 miles. 

The flood was very furious and, during the hundred days 
of its duration, 289,830 people were mobilized, 15,000 of 
these, by their heroism and intense labour, becoming "meri- 
torious fighters". When at times it seemed as if some point 
in the dykes was breaking, men threw themselves into the 
water, making a wall with their bodies, the water sometimes 
up to their necks, the waves often breaking over their faces. 
They remained at their posts for long hours sometimes until 
lips and faces were turning black until the wall behind 
them was secured: 110 people died from exhaustion. 

Women mobilized themselves to feed this army of workers, 
washing their dirty clothes or making new ones. In one week, 
the Bishop's wife and the Christian women made over 100 
suits. Everyone took part, supplies came in from all over the 
country. Only under a socialist system is such organization 
possible. Pumps were sent from great distances, 293 being 
used on critical days. 

The earthwork moved was nearly 4 million cubic yards, 
and the" stonework about 3 million cubic yards; 23,125 ex- 
perienced technicians and farmers helped in the fight. 

The Vice-Mayor of Hankow, Sung Yao-hua, who met us, 
distinguished himself greatly at this time, working ceaselessly 
and always in the danger spots. He is a Christian and very 
popular. All worked; even old men and women and young 
children joined in the struggle. 
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9. A YANGTSE BRIDGE AT LAST 

We drove on towards Wuhan, over a fine new bridge cross- 
ing the Han River, and approached the great new bridge over 
the Yangtse. Before reaching it, we drove through a small 
city of quite new houses, shops, a school and a kindergarten, 
which had been erected for the army of workers who had 
come for construction work on the bridge, which when com- 
pleted will supply an age-long need. 

For the Yangtse divided China into two parts, north and 
south, parts always drawn to each other. From ancient times, 
roads from north and south, the Canton-Wuchang highway 
and, later, the railway and the important Peking-Hankow 
road, met here, at the very spot where the new bridge is being 
constructed. 

Vast quantities of rice, sugar and fruit are brought from 
the south. To these, we must today add more and more rare 
metajs consigned for northern industries. The north, in its 
turn, sends down steel, machinery, coal, timber and wheat to 
supply southern needs. 

Up till now, these freights required unloading, ferrying 
across the river and loading up again. 

China, north and south, craved for a bridge, but nothing 
was done. The Western powers were too busy pumping raw 
materials out of China and had no incentive to aid the indus- 
trialization of China itself or augment internal trade; and so, 
when I was on the spot in 1932, all traffic, and I with them, 
crossed from north to south in ferry boats. 

And now, on this visit, we were to see the piers of a mas- 
sive, modern bridge, striding across the river and great girders 
stretching out from bank to bank and making, when it was 
complete, a double-decked roadway to link north and south 
the lower deck designed for a double-track railway line the 
upper for motor traffic of all kinds, with two wide lanes for 
pedestrians. 



The central span over the Yangtse will be 263 yards long, 
the bridge itself, with its long approaches, covers some eight 
miles. 

Mr. Peng Min, the chief construction engineer, is one of 
the many outstanding personalities of the new China. Ex- 
pelled in his youth from his Technical Institute for his revolu- 
tionary activities, Peng later became an officer in the People's 
Army and continued his technical training through 
books, provided by the towns the Army passed through and 
by practical tasks on the route. He worked hard and to pur- 
pose and advanced to big tasks after the peace. His success 
at the bridge over the Sungari River led to his assignment to 
the Yangtse job, an unusually difficult task. 

Great problems confronted the engineers. The Yangtse is 
very wide, with a water level that fluctuates from 95 to 98 
feet. 

Worse still, the river at the point selected for greatest con- 
venience is very deep 130 feet at its maximum, with an 
unusually thick covering of silt. Caissons in which men work 
were impracticable on account of the depth, reducing the 
actual working time to 35 minutes. 

It was here that Soviet help was most important. Mr. K.S. 
Silin, the chief Soviet expert, suggested a new method, not 
yet tried on a large scale, but the most efficient mode of work- 
ing under water without caissons. 

This new method was extremely simple, cheap and speedy. 
Sections of concrete tubing, 4 ft. 10 in. in diameter, are driven 
into the ground from barges fitted with powerful vibrators. 
As the concrete sinks, new sections are screwed on to it until 
it reaches bedrock, Then steel reinforcing goes in and the 
tube is filled with concrete. A ring of such concrete pillars 
forms a sound foundation for a pier of the bridge. 

This simple method is bound to be widely used in the 
future. It caii be operated from the surface and is unaffected 
by the rise and fall of the river level. Work can proceed all 
the clock round and is not harmful to health. 
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This process, simple and easy now, was less easy in the 
early stages. It took five months to drill a 16-foot^bore hole 
in the solid rock at the first trial. Today, owing to improved 
tools, ten feet can be drilled in a shift. 

Many improvements made by Chinese and Russian engineers 
have been effected since the work began. 

The keen minds of Chinese engineers are rapidly making 
up for lost centuries and reach out now to the most advanced 
achievements of modern engineering practice. 

"The most remarkable thing about Chinese colleagues," 
said a Russian engineer to our Russian friend Mr. Polyvoy, 
"is that they want to know all about the techniques, not only 
of the past and of the present but of the future as well. They 
snatch at every new technical idea, and, if found worthwhile, 
apply it in practice, at the same time developing and improv- 
ing it." 

The chief engineer, Hsiao Chuan-jen, a man of great skill, 
increased the efficiency of the drills sixfold. 

The upper level of the bridge, one hundred and fifty feet 
above the river level, commands grand views of the city and 
the river beyond. Alas, we did not see it; we had neither the 
time, nor have I the head for that climb up a swaying bamboo 
ladder. 



10. WOMEN WORK ON THEJ3IRDERS 

An English journalist, visiting the Yangtse Bridge during 
the closing stages of its construction, expressed astonishment 
at the sight of a woman at work on a girder, high above the 
river. "Why not?" was the retort. Women are strong and 
intelligent and athletic and eager to share the advance of so- 
cialist construction. It was a right retort and it gains special 
point at this present moment of labour shortage, due to the 
rapid expansion of China's national economy. The new 



record-breaking activities in industry and agriculture call for 
millions more hands. 

The demand was there and the response was there. We 
observed it everywhere we went at. the very outset in the 
cotton mill at Urumchi in Sinkiang and so on throughout our 
journey, on the roadside, in the shops, in the factories and on 
the railroads. We talked with women workers convalescing 
in the great sanatorium for workers by the Kunming Lake. 

The response was the more 
eager and possible because of 
the parallel movement to re- 
lieve women of household 
drudgery by the provision of 
nurseries, creches and laun- 
dries, enabling them to turn to 
other tasks, side by side with 
men. 

Production has become the 
centre of women's work. It 
was by the ladder of economic 
independence that women 
climbed to social and political 
equality with men. 

The impetus during the industrial leap forward in 1958 has 
sent over half a million housewives to factory work in the great 
cities of China, in new. places as well as those already existing. 
Indeed, toomen are even reported as operating in workshops 
set up by themselves on a co-operative basis. 
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11. THE SUNG DYNASTY 

When we crossed the Yangtse, south to north, we left the 
territory of the former Sung Dynasty. For of the three out- 
standing dynasties in China, the Han and the Tang were cen- 
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tred north of the Yangtse, whilst the third, called the Sung, 
dominated the south. Our southern journeying had been on 
Sung ground, with its centre at Nanking. 

The Sung Dynasty ran parallel to our Harold, William the 
Conqueror and the early Norman Kings 960 A.D. to 1274. 

Militarily undistinguished, in culture and science the Sung 
Dynasty reached heights previously untouched. In culture, 
where Tang was artistic Sung was scientific. It was mature: 
learned prose replaced poetry, religious faith yielded to philo- 
sophic and scientific description, giving rise to Neo-Con- 
fucianism a kind of scientific humanism. 

Driven southwards by the northern barbarian armies, Sung 
had set up the Southern Sung Empire of Hangchow. The 
Sung people showed great practical vitality, improving water- 
ways, lock gates and bridges. It excelled in ship-building; 
sea-going vessels of large size were laid down in Chinese 
yards. Treadmill-driven paddle boats became general. 

Most important of all, however, was the chemical science 
pursued in Taoist temples, where explosive mixtures were 
discovered. Gunpowder came from religious houses. It was 
first mentioned in the year 919 A.D. Gunpowder made pos- 
sible the long Chinese resistance to Genghis Khan. 

If, however, chemistry aided destructive war, biology, 
which also flourished, was applied for the benefit of man. 
Systems of pharmaceutics and acupuncture were codified and 
variolation, the precursor of vaccination, was discovered and 
practised. 

Books on pharmaceutical botany reached a high standard. 
Chinese illustrations of the 12th and 13th centuries are equal 
to any in western Europe. 

The Sung Period gave birth, in Shen Kua, to one of the 
most distinguished and interesting figures in all Chinese 
scientific history. Born in 1030, he grew up as a scholar in 
government service, acting in such varied cajaacities as am- 
bassador, military commander, director of hydraulic works 
and Chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. His travels were 



numerous and, despite heavy official duties, he found time 
to note .down points of scientific and technical interest. 

In a book written shortly after the year of our Norman 
conquest, we find one of the first descriptions of the magnetic 
compass, alongside many notes on astronomy and mathe- 
"matics, with details of fossils, processes and biological obser- 
vations. 

Dr. Needham gives a list of 584 paragraphs of interesting 
matter under twenty-four or more headings of subjects rang- 
ing from law, police and military to physics and chemis- 
try. He then concludes with Shen Kua's picture of his 
travelling methods, in which he described how to make an 
official inspection carriage comfortable, how to arrange it so 
that from the laquered interior, one shall get a good view of 
the scenery. He lists the most essential objects to take in 
one's travelling cases: a raincoat, a chest of medicines, plenty 
of spare clothes, combs, a box of preserved food supplies and 
tea; another containing paper, ink, scissors, a rhyming dic- 
tionary and a lute. Neither a chess-board nor insecticide 
powder is forgotten. 

Printing, a necessity for trade and for religious books and 
literary groups and a factor making for unity, began at 
Chengtu. Printed calendars appeared in 877 and printed 
money in the same period. Shorthand reached a high effi- 
ciency in the Sung Era. 

Originality and vigour appeared in economic circles. Wang 
An-shih, a great reformer, appointed minister in 1069, effected 
immense economies on the budget and by the establishment 
of warehouses, where tax grain could be stored locally and 
sold locally, effected immense economies of transportation. 
It raised fierce opposition, however, by removing opportuni- 
ties for "squeeze" and for its. dangerous reliance on the 
unstable paper currency which had become general after 
970 A.D. 

The Sung Dynasty, founded in 960 A.D., had assured China 
of three centuries of peace before the Mongol storm broke. 
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Exploring the present and probing the future, the dignity 
and calm of the Sung Dynasty is reflected in the splendid 
Sung portraits: "The bold, straight horizontals of the Em- 
peror's headdress, sweeping half a foot beyond the shoul- 
ders, the grave simplicity of the robes, all reveal the fearless 
originality, the assured poise, the orientation of the present 
mentality," 



12. NORTHWARDS TO PEKING, ACROSS THE HUAI RIVER 

We now turned northwards to Peking, travelling, this time, 
by train. The early stages of this journey took us across the 
ten large tributaries of the Huai River China's third largest 

river lying between the 
Yangtse and the Yellow 
River and draining an area 
of 84,000 square miles of 
fertile land, to support a 
population of 50,000,000 
rather more than that of 
Britain. The whole Huai 
valley is, indeed, a densely 
populated rural area. 

Before the Sung Dynasty, 
the Huai River had been 
peaceful, with a sufficiency 
of pools and ponds to irri- 
gate the land. The break- 
through of the Yellow River 
in 1194 brought disaster, 
which subsequent dynasties 
did little to mitigate. In- 
deed, in later years, endless 
annexations of land, reck- 
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less cutting down of timber and the transformation of ponds 
into farmlands, had robbed fields of water and lessened flood 
storage, resulting in an uneven distribution of rainfall and the 
silting up of river beds. 

Despotic emperors, to facilitate transportation of their rice, 
built the Grand Canal to raise the water level in the Huai 
River. The internal waters, dammed up, turned into lakes. 
Floods then brought disasters, one of which I observed in 
1932, when a Grand Canal dyke had been breached. 

The crowning disaster came in 1938 when, for military rea- 
sons, Chiang Kai-shek deliberately broke the southern dyke of 
the Yellow River. Fourteen million mou of farmlands were 
submerged, more than half a million people died and another 
half million were forced to flee. The entire lower course of 
the Huai River was ruined. 



13. RADICAL CONTROL 

In 1950, after the most recent flood in history, the people 
were informed of the People's Government's decision: "The . 
Huai River must be harnessed.'* Radical plans were laid and 
work began on one of the most interesting, up to that date, of 
all the water control schemes ever undertaken in China's long 
history and that for the following reasons: 

1. It masters, in a new and entirely radical way, an age- 
long peril. 

2. It forms a complete scheme for an agriculturally rich 
area. 

3. It meets the fourfold needs of 

(a) Flood protection 

(b) Electrification 

(c) Irrigation 

(d) Navigation 
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"Gorge-type" reservoirs in the highlands, catchment basins 
in the lowlands were the method. 

West of us, as we journeyed north, were the innumerable 
tributary rivers and streams as they descended from the 
Tungpo Mountains and then traversed the plains of the im- 
portant provinces of Honan, Anhwei and Kiangsu. Steep and 
turbulent, these tributaries are in flood in July and August, 
causing havoc. They are now controlled by what are called 
"gorge-type" reservoirs in the highlands and catchment lakes 
in the lowlands. 

The 13 gorge-type reservoirs, built in valleys, with small 
outlets through enclosed valley mouths, but with big space 
in their upper reaches, are not planned merely for water 
catchments to prevent floods. They will supply a controllable 
reserve for irrigation, water power and navigation, serving an 
area of 15,450 square miles. 

In a very real sense, the whole of this Huai valley construc- 
tion is a people's work. 

We spent one afternoon on a lovely junk on the main Huai 
River, enjoying the smooth glide of- these graceful craft, with 
their light golden timbers shining with tung oil polish. That 
junk, with 9,000 others, had worked day and night, taking 
materials up to the face of the work. 

Russian engineers gave valuable technical advice, assuring 
China's engineers that, by employing new methods, the work 




could be done with available Chinese labour, technicians and 
materials. 

Bukhov, the Russian adviser, suggested fundamental new 
methods of construction for foundations on soil without the 
aid of piles. The traditional method would involve 12,000 
thirty-foot poles, with three months to drive them in. Neither 
piles nor time were available. 

A new design by which water pressure of any load would 
be directed to the centre of the base, was prepared. The water 
itself fixed the dam firmly on its base. 

These works proved successful against the next year's floods, 
but were still inadequate for super-floods. Further measures 
were adopted and were to be completed in 1959, when 
northern Anhwei would look like a huge chess-board, with a 
multitude of man-made waterways running east and west and 
north and south. 

The Canal was to be so connected that each town and vil- 
lage would be accessible by junk or steamer. The whole land 
was to be turned into a huge catchment basin, aiming at se- 
curity from flood and drought. 

This canal system of Anhwei is an excellent illustration of 
the new methods of relying as much on small local water con- 
servancy projects, as on greater schemes; the concentrated 
work on small and medium projects makes for massive se- 
curity and prosperity. , 



14. CHINA'S NEW GREAT WALL 

After crossing the Yellow River in the early dawn, our train 
traversed the great alluvial plain of Peking and we were -an- 
ticipating beautiful views westwards towards the hills, which 
the line skirts. 



We were disappointed. The line is now fringed with trees 
which block the view; a hindrance to travellers, but part of 
a process of enormous benefit to millions in China. 

Travelling in 1952 from Tientsin to the vast northeast of 
China's rapidly developing industrial area, we reached the 
Great Wall of China where it descends majestically from the 
mountain tops to the plains, to meet the sea at Shanhaikuan. 
Rolling swiftly along in a fine, new Chinese train, we passed 
curious hedge-like rows of strong, short trees, planted at right 
angles to the railway track. 

Now a couple, now a space. Now a couple, then another 
space; and so on. Hedge rows dividing fields, as in England? 
Far too close for that: only alleys, not fields, between them. 
No, these hedge-like rows were baby forest trees, outposts of 
the vast shelter-belts which will at length arrest the march of 
the Gobi desert and change the climate of China. 

Two thousand years ago the Great Wall was built to save 
China from the devastation of nomads. But here begins a 
new Great Wall to save China from the greater enemies of 
flood, drought and desiccating winds. The Old Wall re- 
mains a wonder of the world, though its stones echo with the 
curses of the forced labourers who built it and with execra- 
tion of the Emperor who drove them to their task. The New 
Wall will surpass the wonder of the Old and will recall the 




enthusiasm of its builders and the blessings on its creators. 

This line of trees on either side of our long journey is part 
of a single scheme: a fifteen year's plan of afforestation. 

The scheme will have profound repercussions on China. 
Forests will take their right proportion of the land, clothing 
valleys and hills, changing climates, producing foodstuffs and 
industrial crops, with timber in unlimited quantities. 

The map of China's fifteen years' afforestation plan lies 
before me, together with the data of its present achievements 
within two and a half decades over 1,000,000 square miles of 
China's sub-marginal lands will be clothed with forests. 
Those barren hills of the Shantung Peninsula and those arid 
mountains in ]ansu will delight the eye with entirely new 
landscapes. China's villages, roadsides, railwaysides and 
mountain-sides will be dad with grass arid studded with 
flowering, fruit-bearing trees. 

Timber, in less than 30 years' time, will cover 20 per cent 
of China's entire territory, with profound effects on climate, 
production and vistas. Such, indeed, is the vision and the 
programme based upon it. 

People now understand the meaning of floods, droughts, 
sandstorms, soil erosion and other natural disasters and how 
they may be conquered. 



15. MARCO POLO AND KUBLAI KHAN 

We were now approaching Peking, the northern capital 
which bears the traces of three great dynasties. Peking was 
successively the capital of Kublai Khan, the Mongol, then of 
the Mings and then of the Manchus. . 

Kublai Khan was the grandson of Genghis Khan, the Mon- 
gol Monarch, whose meteoric and brutal career took "him, in 
unimpeded conquest, to the borders of Hungary, Preoccupied 
with his western success, he left the conquest of China to his 
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grandson, Kublai Khan, who made Peking his capital and 
wisely established his dynasty on the Chinese model. 

The Sung Dynasty had come to a pitiful end after 320 years 
of glory. The last claimant to the throne, a mere child, driven 
to a barren island, was pursued by the imperial ship. His 
faithful guardian took the Httle Emperor in his arms and 
plunged into the sea: the fairest star of the Sung was extin- 
guished in the waves and Kublai Khan became the unchal- 
lenged Emperor of China, adopting the name Yuan for his 
dynasty. 

Kublai Khan had a reputation for generosity and was not 
disliked by his Chinese subjects, though the road to his vic- 
tory was darkened by appalling barbarities, such as were all 
too common in successive dynasties. 

Kublai's general seized the suburbs of an important town in 
revolt and forced the inhabitants to work for him, bad workers 
being buried alive or roasted and their fat used to grease the 
siege machines. The city was taken and its population of one 
million innocent souls, massacred. 

These horrors were partly a relapse into old habits and 
partly a demonstration to crush resistance. Kublai's actual 
wishes turned in other directions. He realized that his econ- 
omy depended on the productive capacity of Southern China. 
He had no wish to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs; he 
was lenient to all who surrendered voluntarily. As a converted 
Buddhist and as a follower of Chinese ancestor worship, Ku- 
blai was tolerant of other faiths and left less outward impres- 
sion on the city of Peking than might have been expected. 
There was little destruction and little alteration besides the 
addition of a few lakes and palaces. China prospered under 
his reign. His love of justice and his benevolence won the 
gratitude of all who experienced these qualities and if, artis- 
tically, Kublafs China dropped from the heights of Sung ar- 
tists, poets and philosophers, he welcomed to his court wise 
and able men of many nationalities, from many of whom he 
received unstinted praise and admiration for the lustre of his 
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court 'Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, gives a vivid de- 
scription of one of his palaces: 

"The greatest that ever was, so vast, so rich, so beautiful; 
no man on earth could design anything superior to it. The 
Hall is large enough to dine 6,000 people. The walls are all 
covered with gold and silver dragons, sculptured and gilt, with 
beasts, knights, idols, and sundry other subjects. Outside, 
the roofs are coloured with vermilion, yellow, green, blue and 
other hues, fixed with a glaze so exquisite they shine like 
crystal and lend a resplendent lustre to the Palace as seen from 
a long way off." 

Of the Pleasure Grounds, he says that "They are enlivened 
by white stags, fallow deer, gazelles, roebucks, fine squirrels 
and all manner of other beautiful Creatures. A fine lake con- 
taining a mass of fish ... to the north, a green hill, made 
by art from the earth dug out of the lake, completely covered 
with evergreen trees; some, no matter how big, carried there 
bodily, with all their roots attached to them, by the Emperor's 
elephants". 

"His four Empresses had each c a special court to herself, 
very grand and ample', with no less than 10,000 persons 
attached to it." 

Mr. Graham gives a brilliant story of the Emperor's festi- 
vals and hunting expeditions. 

"On the great festival of the Khan's birthday, everyone Was 
dressed in gold. The ceremonies began with the offering of 
incense to Kublai's vermilion name plate and prostrations by 
all. This was followed by a procession of 5,000 elephants 
with rich and bright housings; camels followed the elephants. 

"The Great Khan's table was elevated and, to enhance the 
impression of power, a great lion was led in. As soon as it 
saw the Emperor, it lay down before him with every sign of 
veneration and remained lying there, entirely unchained. 

"The sumptuousness of his court was eclipsed by his hunt- 
ing expeditions, with 10,000 falconers, 20,000 huntsmen, one 
half in red and the' other in blue livery, in charge of hundreds 
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of packs of mastiffs, 500 gerfalcons, peregrins, ready to strike 
down cranes and water fowl; leopards, tigers and eagles 
trained to attack bears, wild cattle and asses. 

"This- hunting orgy of blood and slaughter went on for 
three months. 

"The cost in labour and money was prodigious and supplied 
byjslave labour and by bondage and tribute wrung from con- 
quered foes." 

It was a relief to turn from the records given by Marco 
Polo, of barbarous splendours and their lurid background, of 
appalling misery and then to mingle with the crowds of today 
who work at Chinese present-day constructions no less stu- 
pendous than those of Kublai Khan and hear the workers as 
they lay down their tools to sing and dance and boast of "our" 
new bridge, of "our" new hydro-station and "our" new mines 
and factories; a relief to speak to men and women north, 
south, east and west, whose wage had advanced from former 
years as steeply as prices have decreased. 



CHAPTER IX 

PEKING 

1. THE STATELY CITY 

Peking is stately and colourful. Her streets are gay. Her 
shop signs are gay. But the core of the ancient city, the 
Imperial City, has a splendour quite different from gaiety; a 
medieval and restrained splendour.- Its buildings glow, its 
solid masonry, painted a rich red, its tiled roofs crown the 
Imperial Buildings with the imperial and glittering yellow. 
The many triumphal arches which overflow into Peking's 
main streets are supported by massive columns whose red 
lacquer shines like satin. 

The sublime "Gate of Heavenly Peace", the focal point of 
all Peking's magnificence and the main entrance to the Im- 
perial City, is built in solid masonry to the f ull height of the 
Palaces; flights of steps with carved marble balustrades lead 
up to it. Its walls are red, the lattices on doors and windows 
and the massive studs on the great doors are all of burnished 
gold. 

The whole unit stands, as it has stood for five hundred years; 
but with one significant addition. On either side of the cen- 
tral entrance are two slogans m gold letters ten feet high. 

On the one side: "Long Live the People's Republic of 
China." 

On the other: "Long Live the Great Unity of the Peoples of 
the World." 
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Mrs. Endicott tells us in her fascinating book Five Stars 
over China how her husband. Dr. Endicott, the former mis- 
sionary in Chungking, said to her one day as they strolled past 
the great gateway, "To me that slogan on the gateway is the 
most significant thing about Peking. Here is a country dedi- 
cated to world solidarity and not to conquer or dominate other 
peoples. It is a great conception." 



2. A MING CITY 

Peking is Ming. Peking was the central home of the Ming 
Dynasty, by no means the least interesting in the long line of 
dynasties, whose salient peaks Han, Tang, Sung and Mongol 
stand vividly in our memory. Peking, in its core, is still 
Ming. 

The Forbidden City, the long line and cluster of Imperial 
Buildings which constitute the unforgettable centre of this 
northern capital, are all Ming. The Temple of Heaven and 
the Majestic Tombs in the lonely valley amongst the northern 
hills, are Ming. 

The Ming Dynasty began when a monk of ' humble 
origin and grotesque appearance, nicknamed the "Pig Em- 
peror", drove the Mongols out of Peking in the north in 1368, 
and consolidated Chinese territory from Kami in the extreme 
west, to the Sungari River in the far east. Peking then be- 
came the supreme capital of China. Peking is still, in 1956, 
the capital and still essentially Ming. 

Reconstruction of China's native culture defences, high- 
ways, bridges, stupas, tombs and shrines constituted China's 
domestic history under the Mings. The Grand Canal was 
repaired and deepened, providing a waterway for large vessels 
from north to south, via the Yangtse River, safe from storms 
and pirates. 
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The millions who had gone south during the wars against 
he Mongols came back to the north again. Others spread put 
outhwards along the paths of commerce: from them stemmed 
he Chinese populations in the East Indies, Malay and the 
Philippines. 

New and important commodities entered China in the Ming 
Dynasty eye glasses from Italy, Indian corn and maize 
:rom America, about 1 550 rivalling wheat, millet and 
lorghum as standard crops. The first sweet-potato appeared 
ibout 1590. It is suggested that these three new imported 
arops accounted for the increase in Chinese population after 
.570, which rose sharply to some 108 millions by 1661. 

Tobacco appeared at the beginning of the 17th century. 

New techniques in water colours, with landscapes and 
igures as subjects, gave rise to a new and charming phase of 
irt, accompanied by a pottery and porcelain whose lovely blue 
las seldom been surpassed. 

Literature flourished, particularly in the form of novels, as 
joetry had flourished in the Tang period and drama in the 
Mongolian. r 

The 16th century brought Europeans of learning and 
culture to China. The Jesuit Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
jarving out a special niche for themselves through their 
eachings on ethics, founded in Peking a Christian Church, 
vhich remains to this day; whose Cathedral we visited and 
vhose courteous Dean we met. 



3. CIVIC PLANNING AT ITS NOBLEST 

Peking has long ranked among the finest cities in the world. 
Three thousand years ago, a Chinese town occupied the present 
dte, created as the natural focus of a web of connections. It 
>assed through various hands until the Chin kingdom made 
Peking their central capital. 
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The Chin city was destroyed by the Mongols, who in 1263 
nade Peking their capital. - The Yuan (Mongol) rulers built a 
lew city around a lovely lake with the White Dagoba, still a 
prominent landmark, as its highest point. Marco Polo, arriv- 
ing in 1275, was moved by the stateliness and grandeur of the 
lew Peking. 

In 1420, the native Chinese Ming Dynasty conquered the 
Mongols and once more Peking became the seat of govern- 
ment, a Chinese government this time, with a population of 
some 700,000. 

The city itself is a masterpiece of feudal civic planning. The 
Forbidden City at the centre is surrounded by the Imperial 
City. Then comes the Inner City and then the outer each 
Driginally surrounded by its ring of walls. 

The city and the streets within it are planned as Roman 
cities are planned; it is not the result of unregulated growth. 
Peking is a typical planned city. 

Its hub is an axial line, five miles in length, running from 
one famous gate to another, and passing through the heart of 
the Imperial Palace and the Forbidden City. The axial line 
does for the city what the spinal column does for the human 
skeleton. The six main halls of the Imperial Palace lie along 
the axis and the central peak (of a total of five) rises with this 
axial line as its base. 

On either side of the axis are stately buildings set in 
spacious grounds, noV serving as public parks. 



4. THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN 

The most beautiful of these is the park of the Temple of 
Heaven, built in 1420, where, on great occasions, the Emperor, 
on behalf of all his people, sacrificed to*Heaven and prayed 
for forgiveness of sins and for a good harvest. 



In the Great Hall rise four immense decorated pillars, rep- 
ssenting the four seasons and twelve red pillars representing 
ke months. No nails were used in this vast wooden structure 
nd the four immense pillars are each of one tree trunk, 
nought from the south on Ming boats. 

Farther on is the Open Circle Temple, built in 1530 with 
'winged" pillars around it, of which 'Keren writes: 

"It is very beautiful curved blue tiled roof with gold piece 
>n top, white steps with carved posts. Daddy's favourite part 
ras a round circle of white carved steps, with nothing on the 
op but a round, empty space/' 

Keren was right. This most moving assemblage of temples, 
nth its elevated causeway, level with the tops of the ancient 
rees, is at one end to me its most impressive end a roof- 
ess place of worship, rising, circle on circle, to a central plat- 
brm. The paved circles, surrounded by marble balustrades, 
he colour of old ivory and encrusted with carvings, stand 
snpty and uncovered, waiting, as it were, for the ancient im- 
perial rites. The sky alone serves as roof and the whole 
ipacious landscape on to the distant blue hills creates, as few 
)ther buildings have ever done for me, a deep sense of the 
uminous especially when I recreate the ancient national 
icenes, of which it was the focal point. 

The national ceremonies reached their most impressive 
noment here when, at the close of the year, on the midnight 
)f the shortest day, the Emperor advanced alone to make sacri- 
fice to the Gods. Through bitter cold, he advanced to make 
itonement for the, sins of his people. It was the climax of 
i state religion and, perhaps, on that account, this is an appto- 
priate place to speak of Confucianism, the third of the great 
listoric religions of China; for Confucianism had been, before 
;he liberation, for 2,000 years, China's formal state religion 
I it could rightly be termed a religion at all. 



5. CHINA'S FORMER STATE RELIGION 

Confucius was born in 551 B.C., in the southern part of the 
small but culturally progressive province of Shantung. He 
lived when the power of the Chou Dynasty emperors was in 
decline and when the vassal states on the one hand and power- 
ful feudal families within these states on the other, struggled 
for mastery. 

In this time of instability and social disorganization, the free 
peasantry increased in numbers and many impoverished nobles 
joined their ranks. Of these was Confucius his father a 
one-time warrior and the family much impoverished. 

Serving for a year as grain-store superintendent, young Con- 
fucius somehow acquired learning and, at the age of thirty, was 
renowned for his prodigious erudition and also as founder and 
leader of groups of students from poor and well-to-do families. 

This training of scholars was a new feature of Chinese life 
and Confucius' students became the nucleus of the body from 
which were drawn, for many centuries, China's civil servants 
the very backbone of the Chinese state. 

Confucius ^pent but four years in important posts, most of 
his- 73 years being devoted to study and teaching, with long 
wanderings with his pupils, seeking a ruler to employ him as 
adviser. He found none, but by a strange irony, M& teaching 
^ix^ijcppphy apd, statecraft 'kavfes&npi as a guiding beacon 
to istalesmen over ^GW /eps 0f Chinese history; after his 
death he became and continued to be the "Uncrowned Emperor 
of China". 

In national affairs, he deeply deplored the disorder caused 
when each officer of state usurped power. He would rush 
such a usurper back iitfo his proper position that order might 
prevail. "Rulers must be rulers; ministers must be ministers; 
fathers, fathers; and sons, sons." These names, he urged, im- 
plied standards of duty and behaviour, standards which were 
called the "Way" or Tao. If the conduct corresponds with 
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the thing their name denotes, the nation possesses Tao. If 
devoid of Tao, society is disordered. 

Confucius supported the social system of his day, with its 
class distinctions of f eudalistic character, but imported a new 
humanitarian note into management of ruler over ruled 
rulers must respect the interests of the ruled. 

Confucius' outstanding contribution was as educator, as the 
first teacher in Chinese history to open the door of education 
to commoners. His undogmatic teaching varied from pupil to 
pupil and was both moral and vocational. The Analects deal- 
ing with morals and the Six Classics teaching the occupational 
subjects Rites, Poetry, Music, History, Spring and Autumn 
Annals and the Book of Changes concerning divination which 
young nobles were expected to learn. 

It is debatable whether Confucianism can be called a religion. 
Certainly, the first Han emperor performed sacrifices in the 
family temple in Confucius* honour in 145 B.C. and 59 A.D. 
Another Han Emperor, Ming Ti, ordered sacrifices in all the 
schools of the country. The cult became a hero worship, 
celebrated with exceptional ceremonial at Confucius' Tomb 
Temple in Shantung. 

If the sense of the "numinous" described by Rudolph Otto 
the sense of deep awe is an aspect of religion, then Con- 
fucian temples, with the Confucian celebrations, are peculiarly 
religious places. For Confucian temples at their best, with 
their graded courts and inscribed tablets leading up to a great 
hall, containing the name tablets of the sage and his followers, 
are, in their essence, religious. 

Dr. Needham quotes at length a passage from the book of 
Shryock, which described a sacrificial ceremony in a Confucian 
temple: "It was one of the most impressive rituals that has 
ever been devised. The silence of the dark hour, the magnifi- 
cent sweep of the temple lines, the eaves curling up to the 
stars, the aged trees standing in the courtyard and the deep 
notes of the bell, make a scene unforgettable to one who has 
seen it, even in its decay. In the days of Kublai Khan the 
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magnificent solemnity of the sacrifice would have required the 
' pen of a Coleridge to do it justice. The great drum boomed 
upon the night, the twisted torches of the attendants threw 
uncertain shadows across the lattice scrolls, the silk embroi- 
deries of the robes of the officials gleamed from the dark- 
ness . . . within the Hall the ox lay with its head towards 
the image of Confucius. The altar was ablaze with dancing 
lights . . . figures moved slowly through the Hall, the offi- 
ciant entered and the vessels were presented towards the silent 
statue of the sage, 'The Teacher of Ten Thousand Generations'. 
The music was grave- and dignified. It would be hard to ima- 
gine a more solemn or beautiful ceremonial." 

"None would have been more surprised at it," Shryock adds, 
, "and perhaps, even shocked, than Master Kung himself. Had 
he not advised his disciples though he did not deny the exist- 
ence of the Gods to keep the Gods at a distance?" 

Buddhists, obsessed by the insecurity of life, fashioned a 
creed and lived a way of life independent of the visible world, 
which would pass. They meditated on death and rejected the 
world which both Confucianism and Taoism, each in their own 
characteristic way, accepted. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that, living in a world of plague, 
pestilence, war and famine, men should set their affections, 
on a world less insecure than this. 

It is a tribute to their fundamental belief in the ultimate 
Tightness of things that Buddhists fashioned another world 
beyond this and trimmed their lives accordingly. 

It is also a tribute to their belief in the ultimate Tightness of 
the Maker of this world that Confucianism and Taoism also 
believed that life here was worth living and trimmed their 
lives accordingly. 
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6. MING SEA POWER 

I cannot leave this great Temple of Heaven without a further 
word on one outstanding feature in the Temple building .the 
four immense pillars in the Great Hall. 

How did these vast columns get there? Are they built up 
with a plaster face to take colour and decoration? I tapped 
them. No, they are solid wood mighty tree trunks straight 
from some medieval forest. How did they get there? That 
was the achievement of the Ming fleet and the Ming sea power. 

For an outstanding feature of the Ming Dynasty was its 
fleet, which disappeared as suddenly as it had appeared and 
left hardly a trace behind, except in these four sixty feet high 
columns, nine feet in circumference, which support the roof 
of the Temple of Heaven and bespeak the size of the vessel 
which brought them by water from the far distant south, with 
a few other such columns at the Ming Tombs. 

The Ming fleet of sixty-three ships, whose largest was 444 
feet long by 180 feet wide, carried the Chinese name, fame and 
dominance to Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, India and Arabia, return- 
ing with kings, ambassadors and tribute in the early 15th 
century to Peking, together with gifts of ostriches, zebras and 
giraffes to add colour and pageantry to the Ming capitals. 

A foreign traveller, Ibn Batuta (1304-1377), about the period 
of our Edward, the Black Prince, describes this fleet: "On 
each ship, four decks are constructed, with cabins and public 
rooms for the merchants. Some of these cabins are provided 
with closets and other conveniences and they have keys so 
that their tenants can lock them and carry with them their 
wives and concubines." 



7. THE GREAT CLEAN-UP OF LIBERATED PEKING 

Disease was side-tracked, the foe met and defeated before 
it reached its human victim, 
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On the street walls in Peking (and indeed throughout China), 
you can see dramatic pictures of the war against the enemies 
of health flies, mosquitoes, mosquito larvae, bugs and rats. 
"Everybody needs health"; "to protect the health of the people 
is the people's duty," are among many illustrated slogans. 

The great clean-up in Peking reached its dramatic climax in 
the cleansing of Peking's notorious "Dragon Beard Ditch". 

In the Peking I knew in 1932, this vast open sewer wound 
its filthy way behind the glorious Temple of Heaven. 

There, just beyond those trees, which alone severed it from 
the Temple's transcendent beauty, ran this pestilent ditch, the 
menace of 300 years stagnant, filled with garbage, rotting 
matter, dead dogs and cats, the haunt of sewer rats and loath- 
some worms, the breeding ground of flies, beetles and mos- 
quitoes, the seed ground of pestilence. 

Never before did heaven and hell live in such close proxim- 
ity. 

But now the Dragon Ditch is gone. The People's Govern- 
ment tackled the job at once. Seventy thousand voluntary 
workers helped to move 202,000 tons of pestilential rubbish. 
The ditch was cleared and cleansed. Five miles of concrete 
conduits carry the sewage beneath a clean concrete road. An 
old inhabitant exclaimed, "I have been here 72 years, but this 
is the first year I have lived in a clean place with no flies and 
no mosquitoes or worms to trouble me." 

The new cleanliness is thorough in streets, houses and parks. 
I examined trees in the streets and parks wherever a bough 
had to be removed,' the cavity was filled with concrete to give 
no breeding ground for mosquitoes. 

The same thing may be seen everywhere in China today 
a mass attack on flies, lice and mosquitoes. The trains we 
travelled in were not only punctual a new thing in China 
but scrupulously clean. 
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8. THE STREET COMMITTEES 

The new thrust for cleanliness and order, symbolized by 
the cleaning of the Dragon Ditch, travels far and a new feature 
in Peking life is its street committee, with parental care over 
their own street and neighbourhood. 

Eef>le liwg -together in the streets and lanes of Chinese 
towns are very mixed, coming from different social strata, and 
living their lives in, various ways. No one, therefore, is forced 
to jotothe street committees. A first principle is that memb^r- 
ship sfeoiaid be* voluntary. . < , . 

Here are some of the notes of Madam Tung's talk: "Among 
the housewives, we must first find out the common interests. 
All are concerned with the best ways of arranging family life; 
how to plan children's leisure hours, how to get time for study, 
etc. So we arrange an informal meeting and get together and 
talk things out. 

"Here are other samples of common interest fights' of 
qfaiteeii, daskioraiation against women, ^relationship between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. This latter problem is 
especially acute in China, where, for centuries, the mother-in- 
law has been the head woman in the family and where the 
daughter-in-law must obey. When the daughter-in-law has 
her own children, it is still the mother-in-law who rules. Also, 
the daughter-in-law, usually starting as a young girl, is made- 
to wait hand and foot on the older woman. This has caused 
much unhappiness in families. Nowadays, many young 
couples have broken free from the old customs, but many 
others try to adjust family life into happier ways. 

"In the past the question of money and how to make ends 
meet was always foremost. Now, the*fiM-<9!Hte& iT^ow 
to mSSt BB^ JMgM^Ite^ 

"Street groups get together in this way: officers are elected. 
Individual interests and collective interests are complementary. 
In oi^e particular case (an example of many others), the 
raotfaer-in-law did not like the daughter-in-law to go to meet- 
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ings. One day she listened at the door and heard the daughter- 
in-law explaining that troubles were not the individual 
mother-in-law's fault, but arose from a bad social order. The 
mother-in-law, remembering her own youth and her present 
unkindness, went in and was reconciled with her daughter-in- 
law: she began herself to attend meetings and then began the 
better to understand the nature of her own troubles. 

"Garbage disposal problems are another matter dealt with 
by street committees. In the old days, each person just cleared 
their own refuse into the street from their court. Now this 
is organized, everyone helps others and the whole place is kept 
clean. 

"A second principle is that there should be no rigid organiza- 
tion. When there is nothing to be done, we do not meet. 

"Out of every ten or fifteen households, one woman is elected 
on the local committee. 

"Public health stations have special housecraft members, 
who go round to women in confinement and help them general- 
ly. Others help 'with the care and health of small children. . 
It is very important for street committees to look after the 
health of children, particularly in period of contagious diseases. 
"For pregnant mothers, there are regular visits of health 
visitors. 

"Child play groups are formed and for these also there is no 
rigid form. Whenever a* really good and efficient qhild-mind- 
ing group is set up, the government will step in, giving money 
subsidies or a building, or playground, etc." 

At the end of our interview, Madam Tung gave Nowell a, 
lovely Chinese doll to bring back to our little .group of the Na- 
tional Assembly of Women in Canterbury they had pre- 
viously corresponded on juvenile delinquency. 
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NowelPs long visit to the Peking Municipal Court the 
People's Court seeing and hearing case after case was 
particularly interesting as illustrating Chinese theory and 
practice of penal procedure. It deserves considerable space, 
even at the expense of other interesting features which, how- 
ever, are better known to travellers and need less description. 

On arrival at the Court, Nowell writes, we were welcomed 
by the director. I asked a few questions and learned that 
there are no juvenile courts in China, because children and 
young people are not brought before a court under the age of 
18. There are, however,' exceptions; if a serious crime has 
been committed, a young person between 14 and 18 will be 
brought to court. Ordinarily, for stealing or house breaking 
and lesser crimes, he will be dealt with by school and parents. 
If a child persists in wrong doing, he can be sent to a special 
school. 

If he comes from a bad home, great and prolonged efforts 
will be made to help the parents to manage better. There is 
one special school in Peking for delinquent boys and girls, but 
this is not a large school and the period of residence is general- 
ly a few months. 

*The director asked me whether I would prefer to see a 
criminal court or a domestic one. I chose, the former, but 
was disappointed when I found it was of a political character. 

However, the result proved interesting and in line with many 
other traits of the same nature, taking place at that time. We 
went into a small room where, sitting on a low platform, were 
two men and a woman in everyday dress. The man in the 
centre was the judge; the man and woman on either side of 
him were people's assessors (elected every two or three years). 
The defendant stood in the centre of the court in front; on his 
left was the defence lawyer; on his right stood the prosecutor 
with a clerk next to him, making a record. A policeman stood 



near them. Everyone in court was young; the judge and the 
people's assessors looked about 30. 

The defendant's age was 29. He had been a soldier under 
the Kuomintang, joining them in 1945. In 1946 he was 
attached to a group who attacked a village lying in between 
the Kuomintang area and the area liberated by the Commu- 
nists. It was a village where land reform had recently taken 
place. There was a fight and four were killed by the defend- 
ant one a deputy leader of the guerrillas. 

In May 1948, in another village controlled by the Kuomin- 
tang, Wang committed a second crime. He became friendly 
with an 8th Route Army man, who did not know that Wang 
worked with the Kuomintang. This man was going to see a 
relative of his and told Wang about it. Wang informed the 
Kuomintang and the 8th Route Army man was arrested and 
taken to the Kuomintang office. Here he was beaten badly 
by Wang and later the Kuomintang called a mass meeting and 
sentenced him to death. He was killed by Wang. 

The judge and assessors heard the story, the judge asking 
questions of the defendant at times, to clear up various points. 

The prosecutor made a speech and listed his crimes as two 
in the main: first he helped to prevent land reform in the 
village, killing the deputy leader of the guerrillas. Secondly, 
he killed Liu Yuan-han, a correspondent of the 8th Route 
Army. 

Then the defence lawyer got up. The first crime, he said, 
cannot constitute a main crime; the first man was killed in 
battle. In the second crime, the correspondent was first track- 
ed by a Kuomintang special agent, who then ordered the 
defendant to get information. Although he did betray the 
correspondent, and did beat him, he was in a passive position. 
He had to do what he was, ordered* He was also very young, 
18 when he joined the Kuomintang; he could not realize that 
what he did was harmful to the revolution: he had only been 
a poor labourer and worked as a pedlar before he joined the 
army. Also, it must be taken into account that he had con- 
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fessed in 1954 to most of his activities and told about some 
of his former colleagues. He finished up by asking for a 
lenient sentence. 

Prosecutor: He agreed that the first man was killed in 
battle and, therefore, Wang could not bear full responsibility; 
but in the second crime, if the defendant had only a little un- 
derstanding of the people's struggle, he would not have report- 
ed Liu's whereabouts to the Kuomintang. He agreed about 
the defendant's age and social position. 

Defence lawyer (who is very eloquent) : He knew defendant 
had not a good feeling to the Communists, but neither was he 
hostile; he was too young. "I suggest leniency; our attitude is 
to reform criminals and counter-revolutionaries and defendant 
had largely confessed his own crime." 

The judge asked the defendant whether, when the corre- 
spondent was arrested, he could not have helped to release him 
and the defendant answered, "I was afraid and I had sold 
bullets to the 8th Route Army to get money and the Kuomin- 
tang special agent knew this." 

Before he was arrested, Wang was working in a coal mine; 
there was a representative from the coal mine to report on his 
work. 

The defendant was taken out of court. When the judge and 
assessors returned, the whole court stood to hear the judge- 
ment. 

The judge read: "It has been taken into consideration that 
the first man was killed in battle. In the second case, the de- 
fendant was ordered to commit the crime. After liberation, he 
did confess and he helped the Government in finding other 
criminals, so, according to our policy, we will deal leniently. 
He will, be sentenced to two years' imprisonment, but shall now 
go free on condition that he commits no more crimes' during a 
period of three years. If another 'crime is committed, the 
sentence of two years will be carried out." 

The dates of trials are announced and the public can attend. 
If defendant is poor, legal aid is provided. 
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10. CHINA GOES GAY 

Of course, China's streets were always gay with their bright 
shop signs. Now Peking adds a whole series of gay murals to 
enliven the walls of the streets and stimulate the people with 
pictures of what great things are taking place in China. 

The movement began in the spring of 1958, when students 
of the Chekiang Art Academy in Hangchow went to work as 
farmers for some months. They offered to do some painting 
for the farm walls. The chairman got excited when one stu- 
dent produced, not a pretty-pretty picture, bnt cars and carts 
shuttling to and fro amid scenes of socialist construction which 
he said represented trade between town and country. 

One student wrote: "Labouring alongside farmers in the 
fields, for the first time we came to feel what a joy it was to 
have our drawings liked and to know that our works were 
making life richer and inspiring them to produce more." 

Drawing inspiration from the thick of life and making art 
serve the people is now the aim of many of China's artists. 

A number of Peking artists have gone to make their homes 
in eastern Hopei, becoming as enthusiastic as peasants in rais- 
ing crop yields. In their spare time, they turned their village 
into open-air art galleries, with murals in gay colours and bold 
designs depicting stirring pictures of bountiful harvests, fat 
pigs and cows, and farm .folks working and studying together. 

In the cities, art has moved out into the streets. In Peking, 
the students of the Central Academy of Fine Arts spent a week 
putting up 544 murals along the city's main thoroughfares, all 
with intensely topical subjects relative to the new enthusiasm 
and upsurges. .The same movement grips other cities. 

Eleven well-known painters left their posts at the Shanghai 
Academy to work in the enamelware factories. Donning over- 
alls in the morning and learning to make wash-basins and, 
drinking cups. In the afternoon at the drawing board, creating 
new designs and in the evening teaching classes. 
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11. CLOTHES GO GAY 

Clothes matter in China. Clothes have always mattered. 
The voluminous folds of the gentry's robes in former days, 
together with long nails or huge sleeves, told all and sundry 
that they never soiled their . hands with manual work (right 
down the ages, hindering the growth of science thereby). Long 
robes, like women's bound feet, were symbols of caste. 

All that is gone. And for a while the plain blue jacket and 
trousers took its place for all alike even Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai wore the same simple dress when they entertained 
us, though in the evening, it was grey in colour ai\d not blue. 
This simple dress * perhaps under inspiration of the Red 
Army uniform was cheap, time saving and showed a spirit 
welcoming work of any kind and was easy to produce in mass 
quantities. 

But it was dull. , Now, however, the Government encourages 
people to "go gay". And new cotton garments are provided 
of great variety and at a cheap rate. Beautiful silks and 
brocades are beginning to be used for festive occasions. 



12. AN OPERA SCHOOL 

Our next view of the kaleidoscope of Peking was of the 
Opera School, which is seldom seen by visitors. 

This school was founded in January 1950, before this there 
being no state opera school, only those founded by artists and 
kept up with many struggles. 

Now they have 540 students, 180 teachers and a complete 
staff of 300, Most of the students live at the school and there 
is much individual teaching to be done. 

There are three departments: 

1. Peking Opera, starting with students of ten to twelve 
years. 
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2. Local Opera, students fourteen to sixteen, boys coming 
after their voices have broken, as there is not very much 
dancing. 

3. Musical accompaniment. 

Students come from far and near. If poor, everything is 
provided. Good food is very necessary, as there is much 
strenuous labour. Food must give energy and not fatten, so it 
is provided by the state and carefully supervised. 

We saw students of the second grade exercising and a solo 
dance by a girl of sixteen, from "The Fightyag Daughter of a 
Chieftain". Also the seventh grade "Tumbling", when the 
students whirl through the air, leaping, somersaulting, mock- 
fighting and keep it up for half an hour at a time! 

Chinese opera has its own peculiar charm. By good chance 
we saw it in various grades in 1956. First in London; then in 
small country towns in Kansu in the very heart of China. 
Thirdly, in the Peking Opera School itself. In 1932, I had 
seen an open-air performance in Anhwei and, after that, the 
pre-liberation opera in Peking. 

Chinese opera, with its gorgeously coloured traditional gar- 
ments and traditional gestures, whose significance must be 
known to be appreciated, has a long history and possesses a 
treasure house of old plays. Many of these, and some of them 
of excellent dramatic quality, remain as yet unused through 
fear of unf itness for days of change and revolution. 

One, for instance, concerns a general who was captured by 
the enemy. As a captive, he rose in favour and ultimately 
married the enemy Emperor's daughter. Through her assist- 
ance, he returned to his old home and his mother. Though 
rejoiced by his visit, he refused to stay and returned to his 
wife's country. 

This play made a sympathetic figure of a man who had turn- 
ed traitor to his own country. The audience, despite its dra- 
matic quality, would not welcome it, nor would the actors play 
it. Hence its neglect. 
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This rejection caused much discussion. One critic urged, 
"We must not underestimate the intelligence and judgement 
of our audiences. There need not be worry lest all become 
traitors. . . ." Hence, later, when the people wanted the play, 
they got it. 

Theatre reform is a powerful instrument for creating new 
standards and the Minister of Culture urged authors to search 
out popular elements in the traditional heritage, avoiding the 
backward and unhealthy elements, the obscenity and the vio- 
lence which had crept in during the commercialization of the 
theatre during Kuomintang days. 

For a while there was a run of the old operas deemed to be 
suitable. Then enthusiasm waned. The box office suffered. 
The audience had silently expressed dissatisfaction. The au- 
dience sought variety and got it! 

The audience often proved to be a good judge one play, 
for instance, called "Fifteen Strings of Cash", had been judged 
boring, with its old, stilted language. It was, in reality, a 
thrilling story. The theatre, at its first performance, proved 
too small for the crowds who sought to see the play. The 
company removed and gave the play a long run in a larger 
house. 

Other plays, it was urged, which could similarly elevate the 
people, perhaps lay hidden in the chests of old actof s. 

The "Story of the Lute", a six-hundred-year-old play, which 
tells of a deserted wife who eats husk so that her husband's 
parents may eat rice, and sells her hair to give them honourable 
burial when they die, is a case in point. The woman made a 
long and difficult journey to find her husband, a scholar who 
had won first place in a civil examination and had been forced 
to marry the prime minister's daughter. The husband rejoined 
both his wives. The critics re-introduced a variation in which 
the wife was trampled to death by her husband's horse, which 
was struck by lightning. 

The audience refused to accept this modern version and the 
company had to put the play on in its original form. 
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13. CHRISTIANS CONFER 

One could linger long on the side-lines of Peking; on the 
Palace Museum with its lovely late Tang and other scrolls; on 
the Jade Market and on the People's Market, which sold every- 
thing, and where Rewi Alley bought the girls a lovely locket 
and Tibetan ring; or the Liulichang picture market, full of 
fascinating pictures and scrolls of the silk market, in a narrow 
lane with old shops on either side and all full of the most lovely 
embroidered silks at what was, to us, ridiculously low prices 
for such beautiful work. 

Kezia and Keren spent a day on the Great Lake and saw one 
of Peking's most impressive sights the Great Dragon Screen, 
with its brilliant coloured tiles. 

More important, from our point of view, was the afternoon 
conference at the Young Women's Christian Association rooms, 
the place where Rae works. 

We were greeted by the Rev. Chao and the Presiding Bishop 
Robin Chen and ushered into a charming Chinese room where 
many clergy pastors, ministers, Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. workers 
were assembled to meet us. 

Bishop Chen welcomed us most kindly. We had tea and then 
various people talked, telling of the growth and vitality of the 
Christian community here today. 

One of the clergy told of a conference held lately, when 
a programme for Christian work was drawn up with three 
resolutions: 

,1. To help with the three self-movements: "self-organiza- 
tion, self-support, self-propagation. 

2. To help construct socialism, making a society that can 
be called Christian. 

3. To work for world jteace. 

A youth leader told of a conference held at Shanghai lately, 
and of the enthusiasm of the 1,700 youths who attended. He 
mentioned a model worker in a department store who said 
that, as a Christian, she must work her very best, leaving 
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nothing undone. Others spoke in the same strain a young 
teacher, doctors, workers and clerks all ready to bear 
witness to their Christianity. 

Dr. Marcus Cheng told us that his social duties had taken 
him to inspect prisons * one at Lanchow and one at Sian. 
The latter contained 1,200 prisoners. But these prisons were 
not prisons in our sense of the word; they were factories: one 
for shoes and clothes, another to make matches, another for 
printing. Prisoners were not locked in cells, but slept in 
dormitories for 8 people, scrupulously clean. They could come 
and go inside as they pleased. The warden told Dr. Cheng that 
the officers were not allowed to scold or be angry with the 
prisoners and never beat them. They looked happy, healthy 
and strong. Sunday was a rest day. They had leisure time, 
and games and dramatics were organized: There was an ex- 
cellent library. The prisoners had better food than most 
peasants could afford. 

Among these 1,200 were very few ordinary criminals; they 
were mostly counter-revolutionaries. If ill, they were sent 
to hospital. 1,000 yuan were spent on one man who needed an 
operation; the other prisoners were much moved when he 
returned, well and strong. 

Over 1,000 had been sentenced to death and reprieved for a 
year, during which time they began to work well and live a 
new kind of life. Not one death sentence had been carried 
out in the last four years. 

In another prison, which Dr. Marcus visited, two had been 
executed but all the others had radically changed their lives 
and were making good. Many of these men came to look 
upon this place as their home and did not want to leave it 
when their time was up. Compared with the terrible condi- 
tions of pre-libefation China, these conditions were, indeed, 
revolutionary. 

In present-day China, we were assured, the number of or- 
dinary criminals has greatly decreased. The number of thieves, 
bandits, opium smokers^ gamblers and prostitutes have phe- 
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tiomenally declined and, in many places, disappeared. This is 
largely because each one of the 650,000,000 people is organized 
in some kind of society or co-operative. They all know their 
neighbours and are Known. They all join some kind of local 
Drganization. If anyone is in want, they will be helped. 

Dr. Cheng asked some waiters about tips, why should they 
work so well now there are no tips to gain; they answered, 
"We are glad to be able to serve the people." 

Dr. Yen spoke next. As another Christian, he could confirm 
all Dr. Cheng had said about the good prison conditions. He 
talked of the old medical missionaries with whom he had 
worked. They had worked well and hard, but would find it 
impossible to believe in the progress since the liberation, unless 
they saw it with their own eyes. 

His own medical school, started 30 years ago, had hoped to 
be a medical centre for the area, but this, formerly, was never 
possible. During the last seven years it had changed out of 
all recognition. 

Formerly, 900 students had graduated in 26 years. In the 
last 7 years, 1,350 had graduated. 

In 1949 there were 500 students, *iow there are 3,200. 

In 1961 they are asked to have 4,200 medical graduates. 

Shanghai No. 2 Medical School had amalgamated with two 
other schools, one Catholic, one German in origin. Each school 
used to speak a different language, English, French or German. 
"Now there are three different faculties, all speaking Chinese; 
there are 300 students; there used to be about 50 in my col- 
lege." 

After giving many more statistics illustrating the growth 
of medical work, Dr. Yen added: 

"Some little time ago, I sat at a table with Premier Chou 
En-lai. Chou turned to me and said, 'Old Yen, you must not 
burn the candle at both ends now.' Touched and amazed, for 
I did not think Chou En-lai knew me, I said, 1 am quite well 
and strong/ 'Yes, but I hear you have responsible positions 
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in 22 organizations/ said Chou En-lai, Such knowledge of 
one's fellow workers is wonderful." 



14. ARE CHRISTIANS FREE IN CHINA? 

Being in Peking, of course we had to visit the Great Wall 
and were escorted thither by Mr. Chao, head of some seventy 
students in the Peking Theological Seminary. We welcomed 
the opportunity for a good talk. Fifty additional clergy, he 
told us, were taking refresher courses. Eleven different de- 
nominations work in the Seminary all combining to finance 
it. Relations with the Roman Catholics a body of 20,000 
adherents in Peking were friendly. 

Mrs. Chao, mother of two daughters, 4 and 2, is well known 
as a Chinese musician; her songs were among the most pop- 
ular on our former visit in 1952. Inspired to write music 
around events of the "Long March" the Musicians Union ar- 
ranged last year for Mrs. Chao to travei*se the whole route. 
A cantata of seven choruses, now being performed in Peking, 
was the outcome. Another year she spent among sailors and 
fishermen. 

Mr. Chao spoke of the 160 delegates to the World Conference 
of Churches of 1956 summer, of whom about 40 were Ameri- 
can and 20 British. The south Korean delegates objected at 
first to sitting with the Chinese delegates, wanting them to 
exchange their status from delegates to observers. The Chi- 
nese replied: "We are sent as delegates and we cannot change 
our status, let us talk this out." . Further talk led to an 
amicable conclusion and all sat in the same conference hall. 

Mr. Chao was critical of ther attitude of many Western Chris- 
tians, feeling that they had "lost their sense of righteousness". 

When the American clergy had said to the Chinese group 
"You Christians are not free under communism," they re- 
plied, "We are freer than ever before; how can you, the clergy 
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in a capitalist country, be free, operating under an economic 
system built on exploitation, greed and corruption?" 

"Western Christians," Mr. Chao said, "constantly talk of 
men as sinners and the world as corrupt. We rejoice in the 
new morality of China, made possible under socialism and com- 
munism. Every political movement for the welfare of the 
masses must mean more to us Christians than to non-Chris- 
tians, since our primary quest is for a social order that tends 
to make men better." 



15. THE GREAT WALL AND MING TOMBS 

Our road to the Great Wall took us through the mountains 
and then up a beautiful valley with a clear running stream, 
where we stopped for a brief rest while the girls paddled in 
the crystal water. A turn of the road brought us in sight of 
the Great Wall, winding over the ridges. This, the eastern 
end of the wall, is built of stone instead of mud bricks and 
terminates without any great fort. 

Kezia and Keren climbed to the top of one of the hills, one 
which the wall mounted, so steep in parts that steps had to 
replace the path. NoweU and I talked to an interesting party 
of Russian workers. We drove on to see the famous Ming 
Tombs. 

There is an architectural splendour about these Ming Tombs 
which place them in a class apart. 

An hour's drive northwest of Peking brought us to a great 
hollow, ringed round with bare mountains, on whose slopes 
the Tombs are hidden. 

The entrance to this* valley which, hitherto, has been ex- 
clusive to the Tombs, is made through a fine wooden -gateway 
leading to a splendid and typical Ming building, enclosing a 
large tablet on the back of a turtle: around the building are 
tall, winged pillars in white marble. Standing against the 
blue sky, these are movingly beautiful. 
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Along the roadside leading to the Tombs, stand a succes- 
sion of huge, white marble animals lions, dragons } elephants, 
camels, horses and dogs, usually four of each; the first two, 
one on either side of the road, kneel; the second two, stand. 
Very simple and stately are these creatures, standing majesti- 
cally at attention. Further on again are armed statesmen, the 
"guardians" of the road, each some fifteen feet high. 

At last we come to the tomb of the second Ming emperor, 
the most splendid of all the 13 tombs in this valley, built in 
1424, the tomb of the first Ming emperor bedng at Nanking, 
also movingly beautiful and in close proximity to Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen's tomb. 

This northern tomb of the second emperor consists of many 
beautiful courtyards, surrounded by old red walls, with golden 
tiled roofs and old fir trees growing around the courtyard. 
In the centre are flowering trees and pot plants. Magnifi- 
cently tiled and coloured buildings succeed one another as we 
pass on to the main temple with its 26 great teak pillars in the 
centre, brought by ship from Vietnam. 

Marble balustrades and dragon stairways adorn the build- 
ings, each seeming more magnificent than the last. The final 
great building backs on to the tree-covered hillside and around 
here, though no one knew exactly where, the body of the 
second Ming emperor was laid. 



16. A ROUND OF CHURCHES 

Nowell and I went with Rae and Mr. Chao to visit some of 
the churches. First, the Roman Catholic Cathedral: very 
colourful .pillars inside, remains of old ,Chinese buildings 
outside, with tablets on turtles. Three Masses are celebrated 
each Sunday. ' 

This cathedral was built 350 years ago in the Ming Dynasty 
at the same time as were constructed the beautiful astronomi- 
cal instruments, .now exhibited in the City Wall 
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There are more than 20,000 Roman Catholics in Peking, 
200,000 in the Peking diocese and 3.5 million in the whole 
of China. 

We then went to the Anglican Cathedral and met the Bishop. 
The Cathedral is partly Chinese in construction, with a really 
charming Chinese court round it. The service was just over 
and a marriage about to take place. 

We went next to the Methodist. Church, which had a good 
congregation; its Pastors wear scarlet stoles. 

Finally, we visited the Congregational Church, which is large 
and well built, with schools beside it Though the service 
was just over, we met a friendly group of people, with whom 
we talked. 



17. THE NATIONAL DAY 

China's National Day, October 1, had been the terminus of 
our Chinese journey from the first. 

The Day started with the great parade at 10 o'clock. This 
lasted for four hours, rain pouring down the whole time. Over 
half a million people took part, despite the downpour. 

We took our places on the grand stand in the big square at 
9 a.m. The army stood, at attention in the square, with rows 
of Young Pioneers behind them, while two or three top rank 
generals drove by, standing up in their open cars. The Peo- 
ple's Liberation Army, those who had been in the war, paraded; 
Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and the President of Indonesia were 
watching and saluting. Next came army equipment. Then 
the great band wheeled into line, passed. us and went off. 
The military parade was over. 

We were all thoroughly drenched, our shoes were puddles 
of water and the Young Pioneers in white blouses and red ties 
had been soaked to the skin since 4 a.m. The factory repre- 
sentatives passed next. When, the people passed Mao Tse- 
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tung and Chou En-lai, they jumped with delight, waving and 
cheering the leaders. 

Most significant for me were the religious groups, marching 
according to their special denominations: Buddhists carrying 
yellow flags, Anglicans, Methodist, Congregationalist and other 
Christians each with their own peculiar insignia includ- 
ing a group of Roman Catholics. 

The art students and dancers gave colour to the procession. 
Some were dressed in opera costumes and walked on stilts 
with their hands free. There were Chinese lions, two men to 
each, which jumped and pranced along, and huge dragons that 
twisted and turned over and under each other. There was 
a platform on wheels, on which stood girls with coloured 
umbrellas, which they opened and shut and made wonderful 
patterns. An immense lotus flower, made of many girls, 
passed; in their dancing, the great flower seemed to open 
and close. 

The sports people marched next in red, blue and brown 
costume, doing exercises and making patterns with coloured 
flags as they went. 

At the end of the procession, the great massed bands, which 
had been playing continually, marched forward, and all the 
people, Pioneers, youth and ordinary people on the far side 
of the square, surged forward and cheered and waved, while 
Mao Tse-tung and the leaders walked round at the top of the 
old gateway of the Imperial^ Palace and waved back. 

In the evening, we were invited to the top of the great gate 
for the fireworks. Mercifully, the rain had stopped. 

Under the gate arch. we passed and up a steep stairway 
edged with flowering pot plants. On the top of the Great 
Gate tables were set with food and drinks; a place to dance 
and a band for music, with a wonderful view over the great 
square in front 

The Endicotts were there; Robin Chen, the Presiding Bishop 
of the Church of China, the Rev. Chao, the Rev. Williams 
from India, Lord and Lady Boyd Orr, whom we had met at 
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a party the night before; Rae was with us. A group of Bud- 
dhist priests from seven different countries joined us. Here 
was a Canadian senator, there an Italian writer and her son, 
and many others. 

Army generals, Indian officials, people from all quarters of 
the world, sat round the tables. The Rumanian Ambassador 
and his charming wife, with their small, excited children, 
joined us. We had last seen them when they paid us a visit 
at Canterbury. 



18. MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHOU EN-LAI ' 
GREET THE GUESTS 

Chou En-lai came round amongst the guests. Soon, there 
was another stir of excitement and Mao Tse-tung himself was 
amongst us, shaking hands with everyone, Chou En-lai by his 
side. 

We had a wonderful view from the top of the Great Gate, 
looking down on the square and great wide streets leading 
off it, which seethed with people, some dancing in small clear- 
ings and others watching and talking. The whole sky was lit 
up with huge searchlights of white, pink and blue, which 
moved constantly, making lovely patterns. 

As we watched, there was a loud bang from a huge cannon 
and rockets shot up into the air and exploded. Then rockets 
and fireworks of all descriptions started from all around in 
an immense semi-circle, going up to a great height into the 
sky and bursting into cascades and fountains. 

The brilliant display symbolized vividly the enthusiasm and 
the vitality of the New China. 
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19. THE MAYOR'S GARDEN PARTY 

One afternoon, a pleasant drive took us to the Summer 
Palace, past a queue of cars a mile or more long. "All 3,000 
foreign guests must be here!" A most pleasant type of garden 
party, you go where you want and do what you like. An 
entertainment in the Old Dowager's outdoor theatre, dancing 
by the lake, shooting games, acrobatics, boats on the water, 
refreshments when you desire them. 

"There are two exciting dragon boats, large dragon head at 
one end, tail at the other; a canopy and gay flags on top. 
President Sukarno and the Government members sail on 
them." 

"We meet Madam Tung who joined us for a while. Nancy 
is with the girls and Dr. Tang and Rae. We go boating, the 
girls rowing. Such a lovely evening, the lake and Summer 
Palace looking exquisite." 



20. FROM MING TO MAO 

Peking is Ming. The Summer Palace, however, is Manchu, 
a dynasty which continued from Ming to Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and which, ' after a blaze of beauty, saw the decadence of 
China, the Opium Wars and a century of imperialist devasta- 
tion. It is from this chaos that China emerged under Mao. 

The Manchu, however, was a remarkable dynasty in many 
ways; its early emperors were men of outstanding ability, 
guaranteeing China a century and a half of peace. 

During this long tranquillity, public works were extended, 
international trade and commerce were increased more rapidly 
than ever before and the empire advanced to the Pamirs and 
Lake Balkhash. 

Kang Hsi, the dynasty's most outstanding figure, for the 
sixty years of his reign, maintained development in all 
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activities. The art-crafts enamels, lacquers and pottery 
flourished. The Kang Hsi porcelain, with its lovely blues and 
greens, marked an epoch and reflected the Emperor's pas- 
sionate devotion to the countryside; "never happier than when 
away from the pressure of walls, walls of brick and of sandal- 
wood, of routine and of etiquette, away among northern hills 
and valleys, filling his lungs with oxygen and his mind with 
the grandeur of the untamed earth." 

To Kang Hsi, we owe much of the gorgeous colour of China. 
For to make people realize the power of the state and the 
dignity of the magistrates, Kang Hsi made the outward ap- 
pearance of law as impressive as possible, with gorgeous robes, 
gold lacquered chairs and strong bearers. 

Official buildings reflect the same glory, with the dazzling 
roof-tiles, lacquered pillars, bronze lions and screens embla- 
zoned with dragons. 

* In one respect the Manchus fell behind the Mings. They 
had no skill at sea and, despite warnings, neglected the navy 
and chose isolation with regard to the oceans. 

Chinese Manchu ships "were no match for the ships of the 
West, which put in a whole tree where we use a plank and 
use nails of over a foot in length, where we use nails of a 
few inches!" 

Mr. Grantham makes quotation from Lan Ting-yuan, the 
critic of Manchu naval policy: "Those barbarians, amongst 
them the English, Islamists, French, Dutch and Spanish, are 
a fierce violent lot, their natures dark, dangerous and inscru- 
table. Wherever they go, they spy around, with a view to 
seizing other people's lands. . . , Their ships are fearless 
. . . their guns, powder, munitions of war, generally, superior 
to those of China." 

This failure of sea power laid the Chinese open to aggres- 
sion, loss of prestige and enormous indemnities. 

If the Manchu emperors, like Peter the Great of Russia, had 
learned from the Dutch how to build storm-proof ships and 
had carried their tea^and silks to Europe in Chinese, instead 
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of Dutch bottoms, they could have had a fleet manned by 
Chinese sailors, well able to cope with the sea-faring aggres- 
sors, in their own element; there need never have been the 
humiliating and disastrous ''Opium" Wars. 

Chien Lung, succeeding in 1736, crowned, with sixty years 
of sound government, the work which his grandfather, Kang 
Hsi, had begun. 

He thrust the borders of his empire south and west: never 
since Tang days had the Chinese dragon flown so far west- 
wards. The vast northern and western frontiers were at last 
brought to permanent rest and peace. 

Chien Lung tamed the Mongols with his superb Lamasery 
at Jehol, its hundreds of purple-robed monks chanting before 
the lotus throne of gigantic Bodhisattvas. Similarly, he won 
Tibet. 

Military dominance was the keystone of this vast Manchu 
structure and was never wanting. Burma, Siam, Annam 
all paid tribute. 

Wealth increa'sed and with it, a slackening of the old, simple 
ways. 



21. THE OPIUM WARS 

Meanwhile, China's closed doors were vexatious to England 
and, her great industries expanding during the 18th and, 19th 
centuries, she made violent efforts to force the door. 

The trouble culminated over the opium trade, which was 
intrinsicaUy evil and brought money to Canton and not to 
Peking. Conducted by the East India Company, the trade had 
grown to 40,000 tons per annum in 1831. 

The Manchu Government stepped 'in and destroyed 20,000 
bales. England declared war, the first Opium War. China 
was defeated and forced to sign the unequal treaty of 1842. 

Another incident led to the second Opium War in 1856. 
Again China was defeated and compelled to sign the Treaty 



of Tientsin with further indemnities and the right for West- 
erners to live in Peking. Delay- in ratification led to the 
burning and looting of the Summer Palace. 



22. THE TAIPING REBELLION 

The Manchu Government threw the payment of the indem- 
nity upon the peasants, who reacted with open rebellion the 
Taiping Rebellion in which Nanking was seized and the land 
distributed in equal shares to the peasants who tilled it. 

Opium, gambling and corruption were suppressed. Women 
were granted equality with men before the law and equality 
in ownership of land. The sale of women in marriage was 
prohibited. The Manchii Government, however, itself on the 
verge of collapse, called in foreign aid and the Taiping Gov- 
ernment fell. 

But a mortal blow had been struck and the Ching Gov- 
ernment fell, the weak incompetence of the Government and 
its blind ignorance of modern social and political realities lead- 
ing to its downfall. In 1912, a republican government took 
its place, with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as its provisional President. 

Since, however, the country was divided, and to avoid civil 
war, Dr. Sun Yat-sen yielded the Presidency. 

In 1914 he married the sister of Madam Chiang Kai-shek, 
Madam Soong Ching Ling whom we met several times, "a 
great woman and an active worker for the welfare f of the New 
China. 

In 1923, Dr. Sun Yat-sen led the way in reorganizing the 
' Kuomintang on the new basis of a united people's struggle 
against imperialism. In 1925, however, whilst seeking peace- 
ful collaboration with the Warlords, he 'died. 

A decade of civil war followed. 

Meanwhile, in May 1919, a new movement began in Peking, 
when several thousands of students demonstrated against the 
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demands of foreign imperialism. There was strong agitation 
against the clauses of the Versailles Treaty which virtually 
threatened to make China a Japanese colony. 

The complete success of the U.S.S.R. in repelling the armed 
might of the interventionists had a profound effect on China, 
as did the sight of the once haughty Kolchak's supporters 
running cabarets as refugees in Chinese towns with counts 
and barons opening small shops. 

Everywhere in China, the people made demonstrations, 
struck in classrooms, factories and offices and suffered at 
the hands of the. police. 

Let me quote from Rewi Alley: "I remember meeting a 
group of Peking students who had seen the naked body of 
the lad Kuo Ching, killed after one of the Peking demonstra- 
tions, with the marks of torture upon it and how one of them 
said that it seemed as though the beautiful but desecrated 
young body might have been his own, or his brother's and 
how it seemed like the body of his own country." 

The speaker said they would one day get the best sculptor 
in China to make a tomb for Kuo Ching, with his body lying 
on it, just as he had seen it. This lad, too, died fighting, 
but incidents like that had their effect in after years and 
resulted in the welcome given to the People's Liberation Army. 
Mao Tse-tung has said in his book On New Democracy: "The 
May 4th Movement was an anti-imperialist as well as an anti- 
feudal movement. Its outstanding historical significance lies 
in a feature which was absent in the Revolution of 1911, 
namely, an uncompromising opposition to feudalism." Op- 
position also to feudalism as a culture, opposing the old litera- 
ture, the old family system and the Confucian dogma which 
had so resolutely and so long stood adamant against change. 
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23. THE LONG MARCH AND 
THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Leadership came from many: from artists, poets and teach- 
ers. The common people everywhere massed themselves be- 
hind the demand for resistance. China awoke and showed its 
quality in the epic Long March of the Red Army. Beginning 
in the south in 1934, it ended in the north, after suffering 
incredible hardships, in 1935, covering twenty miles a day over 
snowy alps, treacherous marsh lands, two great rivers and a 
running fight with Chiang's mounted troops. Ninety thou- 
sand troops at the start dwindled to 40,000 at the end. 

But it was an army which broke the civil war and by its 
character and superb discipline, set the standard of the new 
morality of China. This swiftest army in the world, wearing 
little more than a weather-beaten cap and a pair of shorts, 
with bleeding feet and an empty stomach, defied the toughest 
militarists under Chiang Kai-shek. 

The passage of this Army through the countryside was 
marked by swept and garnished vBlages, mass meetings of 
the people, drama, plans of construction, irrigation and well- 
sinking. It was unlike any a**ny seen before, with its qtdefc 
terrific strength, the strength of the Chinese common man, 
"the armed expression of a*peopie determined at last to sfaB^fc 
on its feet and take a part in the new world equal to any 
and second to none". 

Tfae People's Liberation Araaay <^tri PeMog antf in 1949 
the P eople^s 'ftegrifi&irf 3&ia was proclaimed. 

It is something of the life of that republic today that I 
have tried to describe in this book. 



BOOK II 
1959 - 1960 



CHAPTER I 

UPSURGE OF 1959-60 

1. TWO DOLEFUL PROPHECIES 

My book New Creative China written after the visit of 1952 
gave a brief but horrifying glimpse of the real* China of 1932, 
beneath the veneer of the Europeanized coastal towns. 

Subsequent to 1932, China, under Kuomintang, reached still 
lower depths unta ten years ago, when the liberation of 1949 
turned the tide and China stood upright on her feet. 

The liberation found China pitifully backward; economi- 
cally, in world figures, she was twenty-sixth in steel, twenty- 
fifth in electric power and ninth in coal. Though essentially 
an agricultural country, with some 400 million peasants, she 
was obliged to import wheat, rice and cotton; year after year 
she failed to balance her budget. 

Mr. Chou En-lai, in a masterly article in Renmin Ribao, 
quotes the estimate of two American statesmen, not only of 
the then position of China but also of its power, or lack of 
power, for recovery. 

George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, said in 1948 
that, despite America's perpetual doles, nothing could rescue 
China from economic crises. He asserted mark it carefully 
that China does not possess the raw material and industrial 
resources which would enable -her to become a first class 
power, within the foreseeable future. 
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Mr. Dean Acheson, succeeding Mr. Marshall as U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to Mr. Truman ridiculing the "promises 
of the Chinese Communist Party to solve the problem of 
feeding the population". He predicted that no Government 
in China would succeed in tackling that problem. 

Over against these dirges of wishful thinking, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung said even in 1949, "The Chinese people will see that, 
once its destiny is in the hands of the people, China will, like 
the rising sun in the east, flood the earth with its brilliant 
rays, swiftly washing away the dirt left behind by the reac- 
tionary government, heal the war wounds and build up a 
strong and prosperous People's Democratic Republic of China, 
which will be true to its name." 

Where do Marshall and Acheson stand now? And where 
does Mao stand? 



2. THE REALITY THE INDUSTRIAL LEAP 

Facts are stubborn things. The prophet of war should study 
them. Here are some important facts. The total value of 
industrial output showed an increase over the year of 39.3 
per cent; of agriculture 16.7 per cent; steel at 13.35 million 
tons, an increase of 67 per cent; pig iron at 20,500,000 tons, 
an increase of 115 per cent and coal at 347,800 tons, an 
increase of 29 per cent. 

In this decade, China has jumped from 26th place in output 
of steel to 7th place; from 9th place in coal to 3rd place; from 
25th place in electric power to llth place. 

The rate of leaping is in vivid contrast to the contemporary, 
sluggish pace of the Western world and exceeds the wildest 
dreams of friends and foes. 

Another significant feature is the growing balance in China's 
economy no longer only 30 per cent industrial it is now 
57.3 per cent and turns out- machinery of every type from 
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2,500-ton hydraulic forging presses and equipment for big blast 
furnaces, to every kind of motor vehicle and industrial 
machines. 

The geographical balance changes. Formerly 90 per cent of 
iron and steel production came from Northeast China. To- 
day, iron and steel bases of varying size and number spring 
up in every province. 

Large, medium and small cities now have their own power 
plant; and big new textile mills arise in most provinces, even 
in formerly desolate places like Sinkiang. 



3. THE AGRICULTURAL LEAP 

In ten years' time, China's agriculture ha increased two 
and a half fold. Her total grain output of 27Q.85 uriffion tons 
ranks first in the world and has done so since 1952. Here, 
again, the pace is astonishing and rapidly accelerating. 

Water control projects have also increased the extent of 
irrigated areas by more than 1,000 million mou. 

Vast numbers of small factories abound, serving agriculture 
locally, and 'more than 500 million mou of land has been af- 
forested. Big draught animals have increased from 60 to 85 
million and pigs from 57 to 150 million head. 

Transport by rail, road and river struggle successfully to 
march step by step with the needs of agriculture and industry. 

Railway freight has increased many times in nine years, 
with many gigantic projects, such as the Chengtu-Chungking 
Railway, the Paotow-Lanchow and the Lanchow-Sinkiang 
Railways, -advancing by leaps and bounds. New bridges of 
monumental size now span the Yangtse and the Yellow River. 
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4. CULTURAL ADVANCE 

From 1949 to 1958 the number of students in higher educa- 
tional institutions increased from 117,000 to 660,000 a five- 
fold increase. The number of children in primary schools rose 
from 24.4 million to 88 million, primary education in the main 
being made universal in many counties and cities. 

Great emphasis is laid on science and scientific research. 
By the end of 1958, there were 480 special research institutes 
in the natural sciences and 32,000 research workers. 

Public health services expand with a fivefold increase of 
hospital beds, in addition to 900,000 simple beds. Technical 
personnel in the health services numbered 2,160,000 in 1958. 

Unemployment has been completely wiped out and the scope 
of employment has expanded. The overwhelming majority 
of those who lack labour power are provided with grain or 
meals, free of charge. 

Great care is taken to bring the status and opportunities 
of the nationalities up to the general level of the Hans. 

Public order is immeasurably improved; the bandits, gang- 
sters, superstitious sects, prostitutes, beggars and gambling 
houses, which ran riot in Kuomintang days, have gone, to- 
gether with lawlessness and utter disorder. 



5. SWIFT PROGRESS 

The secret of China's swift progress is due to the thorough- 
ness of the democratic and socialist revolution. 

The gloomy forecasts of Marshall and Acheson, that an eco- 
nomically and culturally backward people cannot realize 
socialism, has been completely exploded. China has a large 
and industrious population, is rich in natural resources and is 
driven forward by its own enthusiasm, guided by correct 
leadership. 
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Struggles there have been: mass struggles against bourgeois 
lawbreakers, against the three evils (corruption, waste and 
bureaucracy) amongst Government officials, and against the 
five evils (bribery, tax evasion, theft of state property, cheat- 
ing on Government contracts and stealing state information) 
amongst the remaining capitalists and industrialists. Success 
in the struggles quickly broke the back of reactionary opposi- 
tion. 

The revolutionary movements came to a climax in the 
upsurge of 1958 and 1959, with its over-shot targets. Ten 
thousand industrial projects were completed in the First Five- 
Year Plan more than 41,000 in 1958 alone! 

The secret of the higher rate of China's economy lies not 
only in the foundations laid in the earlier years of the plan, 
but chiefly because, until then, the socialist transformation 
of China's various activities had not yet been completed, nor 
had the comradely co-operation between men and men in pro- 
duction yet been fully established. 

In 1955 to 1957, the pursuit of the general line of "going 
all out, aiming high and achieving greater, faster, better and 
more economical results to build socialism" swept all before 
it and raced into 1958 with its phenomenal upsurges. 

I had, of course, means of checking these significant and 
important facts, without undertaking, personally, the long 
journey to and around China. But to see such developments 
on the spot was essential for a full understanding of the pres- 
ent position of China to see the communes, and to 
see the nature and extent of the indigenous industries in iron 
and steel; to see the new top-level iron and steel works; to 
see the new bridges over the Yangtse and the Yellow River; 
to see examples of the huge water control and utilization 
schemes on the -spot. 

I proceed, then, in the rest of this long and fundamental 
section, to relate what we learned and saw in 1959. 
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6. PEKING 1959-60 

Our tour of investigation began at Peking. I have known 
Peking for thirty years, visiting it as early as 1932 and as late 
as 1956, but it was a new Peking into which we landed in the 
end of October, 1959. 

Earlier in this book, whilst recording the journey of 1956, 
I described Peking as a Ming city. It still retains splendid 
flashes of the Ming splendour, skilfully knit and in a neigh- 
bourly way into the wholly new splendours of the capital of 
the People's Republic. 

The spacious approaches to the city and to the streets within 
the city, lit by monumental lamps, conduct the visitor of to- 
day from airport or station to the Tien An Men Square, 

Further developments are planned for tomorrow: boulevards 
with walks and gardens; water and trees replacing the old 
encircling city walls, providing noble settings for noble new 
buildings, national, civic, agricultural and industrial, worthy 
of a city upwards of four million people and the capital of 
a land of 650 millions. 

If the full plan is not yet completed, and is only to be seen 
in a splendid relief -map in the Hall of the Agricultural Exhi- 
bition, enough has already been completed to fill us with 
admiration and expectation. 



7. THE CULTURAL PALACE OF NATIONALITIES 

If I dwell for a moment on one of these sumptuous new 
buildings the Cultural Palace of Nationalities it is 
not because it is more beautiful or wonderful than several 
others, but because of the speed with which its lovely pagoda- 
like tower was constructed. Rising 200 feet from the ground, 
and crowned with lovely double roofs of green tiles and up- 
swept corners, its thirteen stories were built, from base to sum- 
mit, in 49 days! 
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The internal complication of this giant building is as great 
as its size and will serve as the main centre of activities for 
China's various minorities and is to be called the Palace of Na- 
tionalities. 

The unique feature, however, is not the building itself, nor 
even its speed of building, but the mode of its construction. 
Whoever heard of a thirteen-floor sky-scraper, 200 feet high, 
erected in 49 days? And whoever heard of a building process 
where workers share the initiative and ingenuity and help in 
revising the plans and setting the pace? 

The name given to this process, which, like most other new 
things in China, is spreading throughout the neighbouring 
cities and will, at length, spread through the whole land, is 
"two participations and one change". It is the process by 
which the worker sets his own norms, that is to say, sets his 
own work targets: the amount of work that should and could 
be reasonably done in one day. 

"Two participations" means participation of the managerial 
staff in actual work of production and participation of the 
workers in actual planning and management. 

There are obvious advantages in this process. The workers 
who under socialism are co-owners, know best themselves 
what they can do and what they want to do to speed up the 
building of socialism in China, which is as much their desire 
as it is the desire of the Socialist Government, for they have a 
share and interest in all production. The augmentation of 
production, when the whole machinery belongs to the work- 
ers, is the aim of the workers themselves and assures the re- 
lease of initiative and enthusiasm. 

The same enthusiasm and speed in construction, bursting 
out in many places, enlisting workers from unexpected strata 
of society Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai for example is 
worthy of careful study. It gives the keynote to the new 
upsurgent China. 
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8. THE NEW SPIRIT IN CONSTRUCTION 

An outstanding instance of the same principle had occurred 
by design in building the Ming Tombs Reservoir, to meet Pe- 
king's urgent need for an ampler water supply on account of 
the city's expansion from two to four millions, within ten 
years. 

Originally projected for the 1963-67 Plan, it was settled to 
complete the Ming Tombs Reservoir for use by 1958. 

Could it be done? Only through mass attack and by ap- 
plication of a new principle. 

In accordance, therefore, with the directive of physical labour 
that periodic spells of manual labour are to be undertaken 
by the leading personnel of the Central Government, as a 
permanent feature of all work, from now on, the political 
leaders will engage in manual work at least two or three 
times a year. This new departure had a dramatic send-off. 

At the end of June, a detachment of more than 300 volun- 
tary workers ministers, vice-ministers and various heads of 
departments, led by Premier Chou En-lai himself marched 
towards the dam and were met by the site manager. 

The following conversation took place: 

The manager: "We welcome you, leading comrades. . . ," 

Chou En-lai: "No, we are not leading comrades here, here 
we have no premier, no ministers, no bureau heads. . . . We 
are ordinary workers." 

Wang Chen, Minister of State Farms and Land Reclamation, 
chimed in, "You, Comrade Pai (the manager), are our leading 
comrade here; we are your subordinates." Chou En-lai ex- 
plained that the idea of Government leaders taking part in 
physical labour was to create an atmosphere of complete 
equality and co-operation between the leaders and the rank 
and file, with no division between them. 

"One of the prerequisites of communist construction," he 
said, "is that all members of society ardently love labour and 
combine manual with mental labour. We must set an example 
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for others by our own work and endeavour to create such so- 
cial habits." 

The seven-day target assigned for Chou En-lai's detach- 
ment was fulfilled in two days, but they still worked on, trying 
to learn every process on the project and fulfilling the allotted 
time. ... Mao Tse-tung himself had led the way as a com- 
mon worker at the Ming Tombs Reservoir, at an earlier date. 



9. BREAKING THE BARRIERS 

This movement of closer integration of workers and manage- 
ment is of supreme importance. To understand it thoroughly 
is to gain the key to the phenomenal upsurge in production in 
all activities in 1958 and 1959, 

It is perhaps best explained by the process known in scien- 
tific circles as "breaking the barrier" and can be illustrated 
by a barge on a canal. 

Picture a barge drawn by one horse. Its speed is slow. 
Harness three horses; its speed is greater, but not three times 
as great. Increase the power, and at a certain point a strange 
thing happens. Couple the barge to a petrol launch and at 
a certain point, as the speed increases, the barge and its tugboat 
suddenly leap forward; less power is required to maintain the 
speed than before the extra push needed to reach it. 

Its reason is simple. Barge and tugboat have overtaken the 
wave that is always created by a barge in a narrow canal and 
are riding on its crest. They have broken the wave-barrier. 

There are many barriers known to scientists sound bar- 
riers, heat barriers and wave barriers. 

And the same thing happens in work and -construction. There 
is a work barrier. In the capitalist world, by care,, a certain 
output of goods is reached. More careful management can 
produce more; but there is a limit, a barrier; the barrier created 
by ownership and non-ownership in production and the bar- 
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rier between labour and management. Once that barrier is 
overpassed, the speed of production or construction leaps ahead. 

And leap ahead it did in 1958 when the work barrier was 
really penetrated; when ownership was common to all; and 
when, furthermore, management was really integrated with 
labour, when essential equality was reached and made obvious. 

It was because we observed this in every field of activity 
that I labour this point at the very outset of the story of our 
own investigation. It will illuminate all. 



la CULTIVATING AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM PLOT 

A kindred movement had invaded the farms. Plots of land 
were set apart for experiment, when officials left their board 
rooms and offices and -shared labour with the workers on the 
land, thereby feeling where the shoe pinched and how the 
pinch could be removed. 

Agriculture profited immensely by these experimental plots 
and then the movement, which had shown rich and positive 
results in heavier harvests, spread in extent and in form of 
application. The experimental farm movement invaded work- 
shops where the management do actual production jobs, study 
the working methods and look out for ways to improve the 
technique. 

The administrators of five cotton factories in the Yangtse 
industrial city of Wuhan on the lower reaches of the river 
(which we were to visit later) have applied the same principle 
to their own problems. Experimental "plots" are set up in 
the workshops and then in the factories; and at every section 
of the process, from start to finish, Party secretaries, manag- 
ers, engineers and trade union chairmen take their part in 
doing production jobs, with ample opportunity to study work- 
ing methods and with incitement to improve technique. This, 
naturally, is already making a difference to production. 
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Various organizations have various modes of applying the 
same principle. For example, at the Harbin Railway Wagon 
and Carriage Works, the office managers leave their offices 
every Wednesday and go to work in the shops. In the morn- 
ing, they help at production. In the afternoon they tackle 
the problems that have arisen in their shop experience. 

I can speak feelingly in the matter. I served my time in 
a railway carriage works. I can well picture the horror of the 
management at donning overalls and working in the shops as 
workers. But I also know the benefits which would have 
accrued from any such experience. 



11. OFFICIALS FACE FACTS 

The Ministry of Public Health in Peking has decided to set up 
experimental plots for its own activities, under its own jurisdic- 
tion. The minister, vice-ministers and other leading persons 
leave their offices for four months of every year to make field 
studies in areas of endemic disease public health organiza- 
tions at the grass-roots there and in the medical colleges. 

This experimental principle grows in all directions. To give 
better lead in the fisheries, the Communist Party and govern- 
ment officials are putting out to sea in "experimental fishing 
boats" to find ways and means to increase the catch of local 
fishing co-operatives and then spread the new methods. 

The new movement lays its hand on retail trade as well 
as on farm and factory. The director and section chiefs of a 
big store take turns at running the enterprise and serving the 
customers. This opens new worlds of experience to function- 
aries who had grown accustomed to sitting in offices and issu- 
ing orders and regulations. A spell of work behind the coun- 
ter often showed which regulations were wide of the mark. 

This policy of coming to grips with reality is called in China 
"cultivating an experimental farm plot". 
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12. NEW CODES OF HONOUR 

Wholly in line with this new spirit in industry is the prom- 
ulgation and observance of new codes of honour in the New 
China. 

It is strange that China should lead the West not only in 
speed and enthusiasm of construction, but in new codes of 
honour. It was a strange sight, even in 1952, to see railway 
bookstalls, as I saw them, with priced books some of them 
expensive books and with a box instead of an attendant to 
receive the money from the purchaser; bookstalls in similar 
manner for children, trusting to childish honour. 

We know, of course, that it is less strange to us now, in 1959, 
for the box of the "dailies" at the entrance to our railway sta- 
tions follow, without loss to the seller, the same principle of 
trust, but it is a principle not yet extended in the W^est to 
books. 

And though we have "help yourself" shops, we do not go so 
far as the state shops at Chungking, which set up 200 "coun- 
ters without sellers" in factories, schools, government offices 
and hospitals. 

These shops sell a wide range of articles, from cigarettes 
to toilet requisites, or delicacies to eat, where a worker can 
pick up what he' needs and leave the money on the counter. 
At certain periods -of the day, it is somebody's duty to collect 
the cash. 

When I learned of this, I could understand better the ex- 
perience of my own Chinese missionary relatives, mentioned 
on an earlier page, of the new Chinese honesty. 

But perhaps the "new morality" f w "new honour" is most 
strikingly exhibited in the Chianhua Machine Factory in the 
city of Tsitsihar, north of Peking, where, I am told, the work- 
ers take out their wages from a cash box and merely sign the 
pay-roll. If the worker had received an advance, he merely 
repaid the advance from his pay into a separate box. No one 
supervises the transaction; the workers are on their honour! 
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It is the same with canteens, tool stores, club rooms or cine- 
ma tickets, in the same factory. No mistakes have been made; 
nobody has taken more than the true wage. The honour 
system illustrates the wide trust placed by the Government 
and Party in the workers' honesty. 

I confess I should have placed less confidence in these re- 
ports had it not been for my own informed relatives' asser- 
tions and for what I had seen with my own eyes. 



13. NATIONAL PEOPLE'S CONGRESS HALL 

Two more of Peking's new buildings are selected here 
for closer description. First, the new "House of the Peoples", 
the new parliament house, 'an immense building on the west 
side of the Tien An Men Square, with a floor space larger 
than that of the Imperial Palace of the old emperors. 

All the materials used were produced in China lovely 
materials, richly coloured marbles, deep pile carpets and gor- 
geous vases. 

The plan was a collective plan and the details of it were 
finished as the work proceeded. 

We went up a great flight of steps to enter between gigantic 
and beautiful columns of traditional architecture. Inside was 
an immense hall with a polished floor of many kinds of marble, 
which reflected light as if it were glass. The Hall, separated 
from two side aisles by pillars, was lit by exquisitely designed 
lights in great clusters; vases of flowering plants standing on 
richly ornamented bases added to the' splendour. 

A noble stairway of white marble led up from the main 
hall to the second floor. At the foot of the stairway stood 
two magnificent cloisonne vases. 

We were taken first into a sitting room really another 
large hall. For a moment, we held our breath at its rich 
magnificence. The floor was covered with a carpet of rich, 
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soft pile, and gracious Chinese pattern, sometimes darker, 
sometimes lighter, the warm soft colour of sunlit earth 
or of the soft fur of a warm-coloured animal. Settees and 
chairs of a restrained but fine design were ranged down each 
side of this hall, and against the wall were exquisite red and 
gold vases on beautiful and wonderfully simple bases. Flower- 
ing plants stood in other vases. 

There were many such beautiful sitting rooms with glorious 
pictures on the walls and dwarfed fir trees standing by painted 
screens; low tables held lovely articles of jade, china or pre- 
cious metals. 

After talking to the director, as we sipped the limpid Chi- 
nese tea, we went upstairs by lift to the banqueting hall, as 
big as a football pitch! But how splendid, with its white 
pilasters around the walls, decorated with a rich pattern, 
picked out in gold, real leaf gold, and with its ceiling of 
a new pattern, but modelled on a traditional Chinese ceiling 
pattern, as we had seen them at Tunhuang, hung here with 
hundreds of glowing lights, in flower patterns. 

A great stage stood at the end of the hall for the entertain- 
ment of the 5,000 dining guests (at separate tables, or the 
10,000 guests for cocktail parties). 

This dining hall has a floor of polished wood built up of 
pieces measuring about one foot by one and a half inches, per- 
fectly laid and completed in one month. 

The Congress Hall itself is of still more amazing size and is 
complete in its equipment: 4,000 of its 10,000 seats are fitted 
with earphones, which deal with twelve languages. 

The ground floor, seating about 5,000 persons, is fitted with 
desks. There are two spacious galleries. 

The formal opening was quite recent and when we viewed 
it, hundreds of people poured daily through it, along one 
gallery from left to right and along another from right to 
left, moving like a great ballet, popular Chinese music being 
relayed. 
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The miracle was that this vast building, not hurried or 
scamped, was completed in 300 days ten months and two 
days! 

Forty seven thousand workers took part in its construction. 
Our interpreter was proud to have moved bricks in the prior 
demolition. 

When the building was finished, the first banquet was 
spread for the workers, the second for the families who had to 
be moved to other homes to make room for the construction. 

It was a pitched battle against time, from the start to finish. 
Take an example. Among the collectives who achieved this 
feat, was one Chang Pai-f a and his shock brigade. Amongst 
other things, he handled the steel bars for the reinforced con- 
crete. Then a huge job fell to him and his mates, with 10 days 
to complete it, far less time than normal and the fellow brig- 
ades who were to help were unskilled or semi-skilled. 

They accepted the challenge, rationalized the work line and 
chanted the slogan "Let one skilled worker do the work of ten 
and coach ten new hands at the same time". Working in 
three shifts, they fought it out, and completed the job one day 
ahead of the ten days' schedule! 

The final task was the immense roof of 653 large roof slabs. 
It was to be completed in 29 days. 

Making use of every single minute in a manner described 
by the workers as "inserting a pin wherever there is a tiny 
crack" the job was completed in 9 days, a third of the planned 
time. This shock brigade did other jobs as well, such as electric 
welding or laying glazed tiles. 

Architecturally, the Great Hall is satisfyingly simple, yet 
grand. It is well described by one of the architects: 

"In architectural treatment, our first consideration was, of 
course, that it should fulfil its functions satisfactorily. But 
we also had the all-important duty of making this Hall the 
place where the supreme affairs of the state are discussed, re- 
flect to the full the heroic spirit of the people in their forward 
leap, 
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"To fulfil this purpose, the building has to have dignity and 
grandeur artfully integrated with simplicity, grace and de- 
light. Situated on the historic Tien An Men Square, it had to 
be in harmony with its neighbours and at the same time add 
a lively and youthful look to the time-honoured palace build- 
ings." 

The Congress Hall lives up to the architect's expectations. 
The width of the hall, 336 metres, is in good proportion to the 
500 metres of open ground, separating it from the museum 
buildings (themselves huge and majestic) on the opposite side 
of the square. The colonnades convey a sense of strength. 
The pink granite base creates a feeling of stability and solidity. 
The pale yellow walls of artificial stone interspersed with 
broad curtained windows,, look airy and gracioys, while a glis- 
tening band of continuous designs made up of yellow and 
green glazed tiles casts an elegant contour against the clear 
blue sky. 



14. PEKING'S NEW RAILWAY STATION 

Peking is no longer, as it was in 1932, merely a cultural and 
educational centre for breeding mandarins. Within this last 
decade, it has become a modern city. Ten years ago, its popu- 
lation was upwards of one million; today it is upwards of four 
millions: eight hundred and seventy thousand -workers are 
employed in more than 700 industrial plants, 78 of which are 
classed as major plants. 

This increase of population demands advanced transport 
facilities for the reception of passengers in speedy and com- 
fortable trains from all parts of China. 

Peking's new railway station, the biggest passenger traffic 
station in China, which was opened in 1959 and can handle two 
hundred thousand travellers a day, provides for every need. 
It is certainly the most perfect and beautiful station I have 
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ever seen and is worthy to be placed beside the other buildings 
to whose description I have limited myself. 

Entering the great hall, which is as tall as a ten-storey 
building, there is a place of enquiry by a wall, with another 
partition at right angles. Facing this partition, and asking 
the time of your train, a voice conies back almost instantly 
with the information. There is no counter, no face, just a 
speaking wall. 

Tickets are bought in another great hall over the long coun- 
ter, as in a first-class bank; no rush, no stooping down to speak 
through a peep-hole and no bandits to raid the till! 

An escalator moving when a passenger stands on it and 
stationary when empty lands the traveller on a spacious 
first floor with 17 waiting rooms and opening on to a balcony 
around the great hall. 

There are 18 most beautiful sitting rooms and waiting rooms, 
'furnished in different colours, with blue, red or, green settees 
on rich carpets, with first-class, modern pictures on the walls, 
and big enough to hold 14,000 passengers simultaneously. 

One side of the balcony opens on to "mother and baby" 
rooms, furnished with cots and toys, small tables and chairs. 
Opening off this room is another, darkened and quiet, where 
children can really sleep during long waits; washing rooms 
are provided, where clothes can be rinsed through. 

On the opposite side of the great balcony and its marble pil- 
lars, is the restaurant, noble in design, enriched by pots of 
flowering plants standing on fine bases beside the marble 
pillars and providing seats at separate tables for 700 guests at 
a time. At the ,far end, the wall is tiled with large, greenish 
blue marble slabs, against which stands a Chinese miniature 
fir tree, probably hundreds of years old and trained to a 
charming shape. 

The waiting room where we eventually sat and drank tea, 
is lit by great globes like old Chinese lanterns, adorned with 
long, red tassels. On the tables, which are Ming, with support- 
ing curved legs facing inwards, stand lovely old carvings and 
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strange cacti in pots. Two magnificent pictures, hung 
long- way, adorned the walls. 

Considering 200,000 passengers pass through it every day, 
the station is singularly quiet. This is due partly to its seclu- 
sion from the dozen broad and roofed platforms outside and 
partly, too, because in-coming and out-going passengers never 
mingle; incomers leave the platform by special underground 
passages. 

As someone observed, you could drill a regiment on the 
huge, quiet platforms, their roofs supported by green columns; 
our car drove, on the day of our departure, right along the 
platform to the door of our sleeper. 

As with the other buildings, this immense station was de- 
signed and planned in three months and built in seven months 
and three days. 



CHAPTER 



THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AND 
THE PEOPLE'S COMMUNES 



1. THE PEOPLE'S COMMUNES 

We wisely spent our first day in Peking at the Agricultural 
Exhibition, displayed in a magnificent building, enriched with 
powerful sculpture. 

We saw many products from the people's communes: crops, 
fruit, animal husbandry, fishery, chemicals, tools and handi- 
crafts. These last show amazing skill in the^old techniques 
and amazing inventiveness in new methods. 

A high spot for us was an excellently produced detailed 
panorama of a model commune, set in mountainous surround- 
ings, its houses and community buildings, its lake and its park, 
lit up by its own electricity station. 

The whole exhibition gave us an opportunity to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the logic and practice of the com- 
munes before examining them on the spot. We knew what to 
look for and what qi^estions to ask. 



2. WATER CONSERVANCY 

Very appropriately, the next room was devoted to water 
conservancy, for co-operation over water supply and control 
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was essential and demanded co-operation over wide areas 
areas far bigger than a single co-operative farm embraced. 

Before the communes were set up, the peasants were eagerly 
working, each on his own farm. Their work on general water 
conservancy was hurried and, therefore, ineffectual. Now over 
the whole area of a commune, work can be divided and teams 
assigned to water conservancy or other major tasks, as long as 
it is required. 

Squabbles as to who should have the water cease; the main 
problem being to improve the supply for all. 

Besides the unifying effect of water, afforestation and the 
struggle against natural calamities aid this new "togetherness";- 
the very success of the new co-operative work was equally 
effective. 

A jump in grain output at every new stage of the co- 
operative movement gave a fresh spur to co-operation. Mu- 
tual-aid teams in 1952 sent grain production up by 19.3 per 
cent, to 5 million tons. Full specialization of collectives sent 
*it up to 7 million, despite the biggest flood of a century. 

New methods were tried every day. Never before has there 
beeft so total a collapse of outworn theories. Wheat was con- 
sidered a low yielding crop, unfavourable conditions prevented 
its success. But this year's wheat harvest gives the lie to all 
such fears. 

In the meantime, industrialization of the farm proceeds 
apace and is aided by internal efforts and local inventiveness. 



3. EST7ENTTVENESS AND CREATIVITY 

'Not waiting for mass produced machinery, farm competes 
with farm -in invention and this national exhibition in Peking 
contains or illustrates a large, variety of home-made appliances, 
rice transplanting machines, wheat harvesters and even a 
multi-purpose cultivator rustic, perhaps, but definitely 
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speeding production and preparing the way for^ bigger things. 

Invention is undertaken with enthusiasm; a small village, for 
instance, on the east bank of the Grand Canal, where the fall 
of water is slight, built a small power station by local labour 
blacksmiths, carpenters and masons constructed it in five 
days and displayed on local placards the following triumphal 
announcement: 

"Come and see. us five days later, we shall have built a 
hydro-power station, turning the wheels of our flour mills and 
fodder cutting machines," And they did. 

Creativity and imagination are running riot on the Chinese 
farm. Hundreds of ideas are tried out. People everywhere are 
throwing off the conventions and traditions of the past. The 
planting of seeds varies widely from field to field, exhibiting, 
for comparison, various methods. Some are planted so close 
'that the ears of grain become almost a solid floor and I have 
seen the picture of children sitting on top of the ears of rice 
with no fear of falling through. Even mountainous areas 
increase their yields under the spell of the new enthusiasm 
and new inventiveness. 



4. DEEP PLOUGHING 

The most interesting experiment is the deeply ploughed 
field, sometimes to a depth of three feet, sometimes, five or 
even seven feet deep. The plough first turns up an eight-inch 
furrow, the earth being shovelled off on to one side, then a 
foot deeper and that earth shovelled on the other side, then 
they plough still deeper and finally mix the fertilizer in, layer 
by layer, as the soil is returned. It is these fields that are 
bringing fantastic results as, for example, in the case of cotton. 

You may pass a cotton field planted in the traditional way, 
with plants one foot high. The next field, ploughed in ttie 
deeper manner and planted with the same plants, will grow 
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six feet high, with a correspondingly large number of bolls 
on each plant. 

The scientists, on their experimental plot a few fields away, 
never departing far from the traditional, theoretical way, make 
a poor show against these experimental plots of the peasants 
themselves. 



5. LABOUR SHORTAGE 

It will be obvious at once that this experimental work de- 
mands workers, and enthusiastic workers, which, naturally, 
creates a labour shortage, that again is happily met from the 
immediately possible source, the women of the commune. 
This, it will be seen later,, is connected with the release of 
women from kitchen and from the hourly care of young chil- 
dren and has brought into prominence the communal dining 
room and the children's creches. 

Another source of relief from labour shortage is the in- 
genuity which saves laborious work, as, for example, the use 
of ball-bearings on every wheeled vehicle and instrument. So, 
too, they can replace the carrying pole with a wheel-barrow 
or cart, made possible by wider paths and roadways. 

China's agricultural leap acts as a spur to industry, which 
must advance to meet the demands of the new well-to-do 
agriculturalist and consume the new abundance- of raw 
materials. This, in turn, increases the demand for heavy in- 
dustry, hence the miracle of steel production and the crop of 
small farm furnace^ here, there and everywhere on the farm 
lands. 

Sugar factories, cigarette factories, -processing of alcohol 
and- plastics all deriving from land products, feel the spur. 

It was in the difficulties of the early days that the peasants 
Had discovered the weakness of the small co-operatives, handi- 
capped by lack of manpower and resources. Furthermore, 
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big projects demanded mergers between co-operatives and 
towns, making possible bigger and better forms of organization. 

A peasant commune on a trial basis was an immediate suc- 
cess. Peasants in other parts of the country pressed for fur- 
ther communes. 

On August 17, 1958, all the farming co-operatives in this 
same county merged to form seven large communes, which 
differ in many ways from farm co-operatives. 



6. COMMUNES DIFFER FROM CO-OPERATIVES 

1. They are bigger, with an average membership of 10,000 
households, or some 50,000 people. 

2. Large scale communes expand production. 

3. Farm co-operatives concentrate on agriculture, while the 
communes extend to further activities: forestry, animal hus- 
bandry and fishery integrating industry and agriculture 
with trade education and military affairs in one social unit. 

4. The communes provide a fuller, collective life. 

5. They absorb the functions of local government, integrat- 
ing the township people's government within the management 
of the communes. 

A common slogan in Hopei runs: "Organize along military 
lines, work as if fighting a battle, and live the collective way". 
Hence the shock labour force, which can focus itself on wheat 
harvesting, potato' sowing, 'dykes and construction, or meet the 
needs of local industry. 

The Weihsing People's Commune in Honan has published a 
draft of provisional regulations, describing the organization, 
management, distribution and welfare features of a commune 
of 9,369 households, founded in April 1958, when 12 farm co- 
ops were merged. It .manages all industrial and agricultural 
production, trade, culture and educational work. 
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The Weihsing Commune will set up mines, iron and steel 
plants, factories to produce ball-bearings, farm tools and 
chemical fertilizers, also hydro-electric power projects and 
new roads with other improved means of communication. 

In the matter of distribution, the yearly income is divided 
under the following heads : 

1. Production costs, depreciation and state taxes. 

2. Food and wages for members. 

3. Public welfare funds. 

Distribution is guided to insure high speed of production; 

wages being regulated by hours of work, raised as output 

-grows, with two days' paid leave monthly for each man and 

three for each woman. Food is free, so are dining rooms and 

tailoring teams ahd hospital services. 

Whether the speed is too great to maintain remains to be 
seen, but there is no doubt of the speed, nor of the popular 
welcome, nor of the immediate benefit of the new communes. 



7. IMMEDIATE BENEFITS OF THE NEW COMMUNES 

Up to now, 1959, to take one item of the change, 312,000 out 
of 318,000 people of Hsushui are eating meals at the com- 
munity dining rooms., where a total of 6,882 cooks, working in 
1,554 dining rooms, save the labour of some 55,000 cooks. 

Little wonder at the support which the peasants are giving 
to the new dining rooms where the chefs are determined to 
"beat the best home cooking". Women, naturally, appear 
especially grateful for this emancipation from the kitchen. 

The response of the commune is tremendous. In sev^p 
provinces alone^ over 20 million women have been enabled to 
join in full-time production. Careful consideration is also 
made for children and. for old age, with creches, kindergartens 
and schools at the one end; and at the other end for the aged 
there are "happy homes" with free board and lodging and with 



time, if strength allows, for leisurely gardening. "Were it not 
for this communist society, how could one imagine being 
served with white flour and eggs every day, free?" exclaimed 
82-year-old Chang Lao-shao, who had been a cart driver for 
the landlords most of his life, with a constant dread of old 
age. 

Under this new impulse village life changes dramatically; a 
new type of village a small county town takes shape, with 
its main highways, public squares, community dining rooms 
and hostels for over-night guests. 

The people's commune near Wuhan is building a modern 
garden city with all its amenities, the materials for the build- 
ing being produced by its own communal members. 



8. NEW FAMILY LIFE IN THE COMMUNES 

"Millions of Chinese women are being freed from household* 
drudgery for active participation in public life. Family life, the 
relationship between husband and wife and between parents 
and children are developing on a more solid and more human 
foundation/' , 

Such is the claim of the new communes which are providing 
emancipation from kitchen drudgery by free cooked meals, to 
be eaten in public dining rooms or taken home, together with 
freedom from the daily and hourly care of small children by 
the provision of creches and kindergartens. 

Much wild talk about regimentation or breaking the family 
life reveals ignorance or wilful deception. 

Instead of breaking up the family, these new freedoms set 
the family life on a sounder and more moral, intelligent and 
human basis. . 

On this matter I speak with some experience. People wh6 
know, or think little of the actualities, pour scorn on -the idea 
of creche or creche-trained babies. Then they should, pour 
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scorn on me, for I was a creche-trained baby, though in the 
affluent days of my early childhood, we called it a nursery and 
not a creche. My mother had a nurse for her many children 
and a cook for the kitchen, a house-maid, a parlour-maid and 
a laundry-maid and consequently had time for public activities; 
and when the family met after work or school hours or at 
mealtimes, it was not a harassed mother, but a very vital 
iriother who was, and grew more so as the years went by, a 
real companion and inspiration for her children in their youth 
and maturity. 

Lenin, observing this feature in English bourgeois life, pro- 
nounced it good; but complained that it was confined to a 
narrow section of society, the small and wealthy class. He 
coveted the same freedom and the same experiences for every 
woman; he wished every woman to know how to govern a 
state as well as cook a meal or nurse a child. Lenin's dream is 
coining true in Chinese communes, where millions of women 
are set free from household tasks and provided with good 
Ineals and timely rest. 



9. DINING ROOMS AND HOUSING IN THE COMMUNES 

This again demands good dining rooms and skilled cooks. 
The community dining rooms are planned to provide hot, 
timely and tasty meals. Some dining rooms set their sights 
higher and , try to provide for individual .tastes. Three meals a 
day is the general rule for adults, with an additional meal fgr 
late workers; sometimes hot meals and drinks are sent to 
workers in the fields. . 

The Huachuan County- in the north, which has 1,490 com- 
munity dining rooms, has opened a special school to train, 
cooks. A month's training enables cooks to master recipes for 
over 50 dishes, 
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Multi-national communes cater for national specialities. We 
noticed that the governor at Sining had special food for him- 
self when we dined with him: he was a Moslem. 

Much emphasis is laid on adequate rest. An eight-hour 
sleep at night, with rest periods during the day, seems to be 
the general custom. 

Housing is another care. This provision varies from prov- 
ince to province, but the general effort is to suit the new needs 
of the people. For example, 4,300 people in the Tingchi Peo- 
ple's Commune in Kiangsu previously lived in scattered vil- 
lages very inconvenient, in this instance, for production. 

It is now possible to rehouse the families when needed and 
where needed. 

The new houses we saw contrast vividly with the old peasant 
adobe huts. Thick brick walls, tiled roofs, electric light in- 
side and in the approaches. Beds replace the common kang. 



10. COMMUNISM, NOT YET 

The communes have paved the way to industrialization of 
rural areas, to the passage from collective ownership to owner- 
ship by the whole people in agriculture, preparing the way 
from the socialist principle "to each according to his work" 
to the communist principle "to each according to his need". 
It has lessened the difference between country and town, be- 
tween industrial workers and peasants and between mental 
and manual labour. 

So far, however, it is largely confined to the country. Urban 
communes present many difficulties an4 the wise policy is to 
go slow. City conditions are more complex where socialist 
ownership is already achieved in many directions public 
institutions and schools, for example. 

Let the rural communes settle down first and system- 
atize their new organization. They are. best fitted to pave 
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the way to the transition from collective ownership to owner- % 
ship by the whole people. 

The people's communes, as a basis, are also best fitted for. 
the ultimate transition from socialist to communist society. 

The present task is to speed production and to effect the 
transition from collective to socialist ownership by the whole 
people and to build up a highly 'developed, modern industry, 
with the mechanization and electrification of agriculture. This 
complex process will take time, maybe fifteen or twenty 
years, though at the present rate of overshooting targets, any- 
thing is possible. Communism is not yet. 

The dividing line between communism and socialism is the 
wage. "Give wage to each according to his work" is still 
socialism. Communism says, "Give to each according to his 
need." 

The communes are no more cbmmunistic in fundamental 
principle than our own system of giving, in addition to wage, 
free education, free medical attention, free use of roads or 
parks and many other amenities. 

Free food is certainly more dramatic and, in many ways, 
more beneficial, but &o long as "wage" is basic, the principle is 
the same. 



11. WE PLAN OUR PROGRAMME AND PRESERVE 
OUR PRECAUTIONS 

These details and statistics are from the more advanced 
communes in the more advanced provinces, nearer the great 
centres of population and among the more modern of pro- 
"gressive peasants. 

Did the same conditions hold in less developed areas,. areas 
more remote from Peking? That was the important question 
which determined our subsequent movements. 

We felt that we must go far afield and examine for our- 
selves various conxiiiunes that could never be described as 
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show places, communes remote from Peking. So we asked - 
that we might go to communes at and around Chengtu, in 
the far southwest. 

And thither we went; and, as I regard the communes as pne 
of the biggest gifts to the world's history and the mark of the 
evolutionary trend towards greater integration, we felt happy 
at the programme set out for us and under our own guidance. 

It was planned that we should go by train to Sian, breaking 
our journey at Loyang, the old capital of the early emperors 
and now transformed into an industrial city with a large pop- 
ulation and a growing output of motor tractors. And then to 
visit the Sanmen Gorge on the Yellow River to see the cul- 
minating stages of the great dam construction to end perennial 
devastating floods. 

At Sian we were to see another commune and get a bird's- 
eye view of the growth of one of China's largest cities and the 
capital of many Han and Tang kings, and recently the scene of 
one of China's most important archaeological discoveries, a 
neolithic village of 5,000 years ago, excavated and restored as 
Italy's Pompeii. 

Then to fly to Chengtu for our main visits to several com- 
munes. 

After Chengtu, we planned to see Chungking and its great 
expansion and its new railway bridge over the Yangtse and 
its new iron and steel works. 

Finally, to go to see the new Yangtse bridge and the iron 
and steel works at Wuhan. 



12. UPSURGE OF THE AGRICULTURAL FRONT 
* THE CHINESE GRASS ROOTS 

It was the genius of Mao Tse-tung to start the liberation of 
China by aid qf the peasants. Others had attempted liberation, 
as did the Russians, through the industrial proletariat; 'others* 
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still earlier, through the intellectuals. But here the peasant 
was the key. The peasants are the grass roots of China. 

I was well aware of that, when, knowing that the peasants' 
proprietorship of land, the peasants' mutual-aid teams, the 
peasants' co-operative farms and, finally, the peasants' com- 
munes were foremost amongst the significant facts in China 
today, I determined that, before writing and publishing this 
book, it was essential to see at first hand the peasant teams, 
the peasant co-operatives and the peasant communes and to 
see them over as wide a selection as I could and myself to 
choose the communes, which I saw, lest any should say, "Of 
course, they only showed you what they wanted you to see." 
I wished 'to be able to retort, "It was I who chose the locality 
and it was I who chose the identical communes we did see." 

The locality I* chose first was 700 miles away from 
Peking, near Chengtu in Szechuan. We got there by train to 
Loyang and thence to the Sanmen Gorge and Sian of which 
I shall write further shortly and thence by plane to Chengtu. 

Leaving Sian in the early afternoon, ai couple of hours or so 
brought us to our destination and we drove through a charm- 
ing, thoroughly Chinese colourful city of 1,200,000 inhabit- 
ants, with gaily painted shops and crowded streets. The four 
corner rounded shops at the street crossings were particularly 
intriguing. 



13. CHENGTU 

Though we arrived by plane from Sian ; we departed some 
days later by train to Chungking. 

The Chengtu-Chungking Railway was not completed, but 
only begun when we visited Chungking in 1952. - 

The people of Szechuan had long urged the building of a 
railway from Chungking the large commercial city on the 
Yangtse to Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan. The Manchu 
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Government, after extorting large sums of money from its 
people, proceeded to cede the right of building to foreigners. 

That led to a general strike in Chengtu and was one of the 
events which led, in 1911, to the downfall of the Manchu rule. 

In 1952, after 40 years' waiting, Szechuan has realized its 
dream and at last Chengtu is linked with Chungking and the 
Western world by a railroad which had presented great dif- 
ficulties and which had necessitated many tunnels and bridges. 

Chengtu itself is worth a longer stay than our programme 
permitted. Its history runs back for 3,000 years. It has long 
been a silk weaving centre. The river which surrounds the 
city is called the Brocade River because in it the weavers 
washed their silks. 

The hibiscus shrub, lovely and brocade-like, with its flaming 
autumn blooms^ was another element in the name "The Bro- 
cade City". 

Until very recently, the city was surrounded by green 
fields, dotted with peasants' bamboo huts. It now changes its 
character. It is becoming a modern, industrial city. Factory 
chimneys and water towers intrude into the city's sky-line. 
Roads and. railways carry building materials in all directions. 

But the old streets still retain many of the old houses and 
the vegetable market is still thronged, at an early hour, with 
early shoppers. . By eight o'clock the streets were crowded. 

The thought of that early market leads me at once to the 
Chinniu (Golden Cattle) Commune, which we were to visit. For 
it was a vegetable growing commune and since it lay some 9 
kilometres away from the town, the commune was faced with 
the problem of how to get the vegetables into Chengtu long 
before eight o'clock in the morning. 

The roads were crowded at an early hour, so the commune 
struck out a new line, a railway line, running from the farm 
centre to Chengtu centre. 

Digging a long, straight canal with their commune team 
labour, they deployed the earth, removed to build a railway 
embankment. In their own "farmyard" iron furnaces, they 
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turned local iron ore rendered by local coal into pig-iron and 
then cast it into iron rails in the commune foundry. Trucks of 
local materials, running on wheels of local construction and 
drawn along the local-made rails to the early morning market 
by a re-adapted Diesel-engined tractor or truck as locomotive, 
had solved the problem of marketing. The vegetables arrive 
in the market on time! 

And that is only one out of many examples of the new enter- 
prise of the new communes. 



14. HUNGKUANG (RED LIGHT) COMMUNE 

The commune, which we chose for special inspection, was 
large and some distance from Chengtu. Its headquarters were 
situated in the middle of a crowded and picturesque little 
town. 

Whilst drinking tea in a large central office, we heard the 
story and statistical details of Hungkuang and how its growth 
had proceeded. 

As the principles behind the growth were the well-nigh 
universal pattern of growth of all communes, we^must follow 
it in considerable detail. 

But first of all, for facility of comparison with other com- 
munes, we will give a list of its statistics: 

THE SET-UP, SEPTEMBER 28, 1958 

It was formed by the merging of 5 villages and 60 advanced 
co-operatives and 5 small towns. 
It comprised: 
16,000 households 
70,000 people 

Area cultivated 130,000 mou 
Farm equipment 
54 tractors 
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20 combine harvesters 

28 trailers (drawn by tractors) 

3 machines for seed sowing 

11 hydro-electric power stations and 4 smaller ones 
Coal mine 60 kilometres away in the mountains 
Iron ore mine 
Lime mine 
106 workshops 
Factories for soya bean sauce 

chemical fertilizers 

processing food 
180,000 head of poultry raised individually for peasants' 

use and for the market 
38,000 pigs 

10,000 and more beehives 
30 cows for their own milk consumption 
708 nurseries 
105 kindergartens 

39 primary schools 

8 agricultural middle schools 

40 technical schools 

3 homes of "respect for old age" 
5 hospitals 
8 maternity homes 
18 health centres 

432 communal dining rooms FOOD FREE 
2 film jprojecting teams 

Central diffusion station with 410 loudspeakers, at least 
one for each production team 



15. HOW THE COMMUNE GREW 

This commune was the last stage of a long process which 
began with isolated, individual peasants, each newly rejoicing 
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in the ownership of the small plot of land he tilled. So 
small, however, that even together with the produce of all the 
peasant holdings, there were insufficient foodstuffs for all the 
community, or even to provide for any but a low standard of 
living for themselves. But to change it, to merge fields into 
a workable economic unit, was to create a serious problem. 

China's soil was now, by the new Land Law, the peasant's 
soil, and he cherished it like gold. 

To yield up sole control of his newly acquired ownership 
was hard. But it must be done. Half an acre of land may 
make for justice; it does not make for prosperity. It was 
only, however, by skilled leadership that the peasant was won 
to share his labour, then his tools and at last his land and his 
enterprise and even his meals, with others. 



16. MUTUAL-AID TEAMS 

The first step was to share labour. Several families, maybe 
five, would form what was called a mutual-aid team, in which 
the several households pooled their labour, animals and tools, 
whilst still retaining individual ownership. 

It was quickly discovered that the shared profit exceeded any 
isolated individual's earnings. Deeper furrows could be 
ploughed, deeper trenches dug, and many tasks undertaken 
which would be beyond the ability of a single peasant. 

The mutual-aid team movement, after a few successful ex- 
periments, became popular and ran like a prairie fire through 
the land. 

In 1952; 943 mutual-aid teams were formed in the Red Light 
Commune alone, composed of 5 or 6 households in each, at 
the place which' was to become Red Light Commune. 

This was collective labour, but individual ownership. 

Under the mutual-aid teams, production increased, an 
average increase of 50 catties over the old individual working 
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of the land. Their plot now yielded 512 catties per mou of 
land. 

More and more peasants sought to join the mutual-aid 
teams. 



17. THEN PRODUCERS 9 CO-OPERATIVES 

In 1954, the peasants, of their own accord, merged them- 
selves into 6 agricultural producers' co-operatives. They had 
more land now and more mobile labour and again there was 
a rapid increase in production. They got an average of 630 
catties per mou. 

In 1955, Chairman Mao called upon the peasants to turn the 
lower type of co-operatives into the higher type. The lower 
type had shareholders, each peasant putting in his own 
amount of land. 

Thirty per cent of the total income was distributed to the 
farmers in proportion to their land. Seventy per cent of the 
total income was distributed according to work. . 

In the higher type of co-operatives, the land was merged 
and the income apportioned according to work. 



18. ADVANCED CO-OPERATIVES POOL THE LAND 

In 1956, the peasants demanded expansion ajid 100 lower- 
type co-operatives merged into 60 advanced co-operatives. 
Production increased; they now got an average of 750 catties 
per mou. 

By the spring of 1957, all the lower types of co-operatives 
had changed to the advanced type. Now was the phase of 
socialism, when men were paid according to their work. 

There was tremendous enthusiasm for work amongst ihe 
peasants. 
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In 1957, their fields produced an average of 845 catties per 
raou. After the setting up of these co-operatives, funds in- 
creased greatly; there was now an insurance on their income 
and they had a construction fund of 700,000 yuan, with which 
they could buy machines for larger production and carry on 
capital constructions such as water conservancy. They also 
bought five tractors. 

The old land divisions were now too small, so they increased 
;he size, suitable for tractors. 

The co-operatives had grown. They had 1,000 peasant house- 
holds now, instead of 200 or 300. 

In the spring of 1958 came the great upsurge and the great 
ieap forward and the co-operatives started water conservancy 
and increased industry. But these projects needed yet bigger 
organization and the peasants were feeling for some larger 
set-up. In April three federative co-operatives of this area 
nerged themselves into one. 



19. ADVANCED CO-OPERATIVES MERGE 
INTO ONE COMMUNE 

In September 1958, 60 advanced agricultural co-operatives 
merged to form one people's commune. 

In 1958, the rice crop yielded an average of 1,150 catties per 
mou, 57 per cent higher than in .1957. The enthusiasm was 
boundless. 

It had taken six years to build up the commune. 

In October 1958, they had started the provision of free food, 
at a cost of roughly 30 per cent of the total income of the 
commune. 
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20. DIFFICULTIES FACED AND CONQUERED 

It would be a mistake to imagine that this great achieve- 
ment had encountered no difficulties. 1 What real fundamental 
advance ever had a smooth passage? There were difficulties, 
varying in the varied circumstances and heavier in the earlier 
than in the later years. 

As production went, up with each advance in organization, 
so living standards rose. But not for all. Some farmers 
were lazy. Some were inefficient. Some had bad luck. Some 
were sick. The delicate farming balance was easily upset. 
Death made an inroad on living standards. Land had to be 
sold to secure honourable burial. Some families had good 
land; some had bad land; some became richer; some poorer. 
Class differentiation began to rear its head. 

But all that added power to the drive to collectivism, which 
carried its own solution. Conversely the advancing stages of 
prosperity advanced the course of collectivism with ever in- 
creasing vigour and success, 



21. WE VISIT THE COMMUNE 

After all the imparted information, we began our tour of 
inspection. We visited the dining rooms and the workshops, 
both in the farm areas and in the towns. 

When we approached the small Hungkuang town, we dis- 
mounted and walked among the picturesque shops, coffee 
-houses and tea houses. Midway through the town was an 
imposing stone building leading to one of the commune work- 
shops. The road led through the courtyard of an hotel, of 
black and white frame building as in Mediaeval England. 

Passing through the flower garden of another court, we 
found two camellia bushes in full bloom. When we stopped 
to smell them, everyone laughed. ^ The bushes were real, the 
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blooms artificial; but artistically made and skilfully attached. 
This accounted for the abundance of gay flowers in November 
on many of the commune tables. 

The workshop we visited was full of interest. It illustrated 
the superb craftsmanship and adaptability of the peasants. 

Two old men were working a 5-foot long, narrow frame saw, 
cutting out on the semi-round the staves or sides of tubs 
which, when cut and polished, made perfectly round, smooth 
tubs, some very small, some very large. 

Similarly, cutting on the same semi-round were larger 
planks for a coffin, which was nearing completion. 

Another section of the machine shop was devoted to con- 
struction and repair of farm tools, with a simple lathe, 
driven by a dynamo. 

In the town, as distinct from the farm, there was an open- 
fronted shop where 40 or 50 girls sat in close formation, work- 
ing at embroidery frames. With the finest silks, they were 
embroidering flowers, birds or fish, passing the needle through 
the stretched silken sheet with one hand and returning it from 
beneath with another. These operations proceeded in the 
semi-open air and beside the movement of the busy street. 

The shops, which used to be in small collectives, are now 
merged into the commune, the workers getting wages fixed 
in a strict wage system. 

The commune supplies all material and markets all goods 
made. The town workers do not get free food, their wages 
being proportionately higher. 

Hungkuang is a large and well equipped commune, 
with 59 tractors since its formation. All the ploughing of 
9,000 hectares of farmland was done by tractors and semi- 
jaechanized farm tools. The commune set up 162 industrial 
enterprises this year including machine repair shops, iron 
smelting plants, brick kilns, chemical fertilizer and insecticide 
plants, knitting factories and breweries in addition to 11 more 
hydro-electric stations. 



It will be noted that the commune has 38,000 pigs. .This is 
a large number and bigger in proportion than most. But not 
enough for the new targets. 



22. MORE PIGS 

In the winter of 1959 there began a mass campaign to bring 
about an all-round development of animal industry, with the 
emphasis upon pig breeding, which has a long tradition in 
China, but only recently has been subjected to rapid growth. 

In 1949, China had slightly over 57 million pigs; by the end 
of 1958 the number rose to 160 million; by the end of 1959 
the number again rose to 180 million. Now the goal is one 
pig for each person, or even one pig for each mou of land. 

Pig breeding in China is closely linked with farming and has 
a close bearing on the people's livelihood. Every part of the 
pig's body consists of valuable raw material for industries. A 
well developed animal industry can provide agriculture with 
fertilizers. 

In the county of Hsinlo in 1959, the farmers were able to use 
twice as much manure on each mow of land as in 1958, owing 
to the success of pig breeding. 

The drive for pigs, started so recently, has gone with a great 
swing. Within a few short months, two million collectively 
owned pig runs were built. More than ten provinces and 
municipalities undertook the task of reaching the "pig per 
person" target within the current year. The work is now 
carried on more scientifically. Today, three out of every five 
pigs are bred and reared in the specialized pig farms run by 
the communes. 
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23: THE CHINNIU (GOLDEN CATTLE) COMMUNE 

The "Golden Cattle" Commune lies some 7 kilometres from 
Chengtu and we drove thither through a rich green country, 
intersected by many rivers and streams. Fields of vegetables 
made vivid patches of colour. Bamboos abounded. 

As with the other communes, it is advisable to give the fol- 
lowing statistics of the Golden Cattle Commune, as it was in 
September 1958: 

Merging 3 small towns and 14 advanced co-operatives into 
one commune with: 
8,768 households 
39,605 people 
43,776 mou of land 
Main farm implements: 
2 tractors 

1 combine harvester 
1 seed drill 
Lorries 

691 water buffaloes 
14 workshops all new 

1 large hospital * 

2 small hospitals 

12 clinics, 1 for each district, altogether 40 beds 2 to 

3 beds in each clinic for maternity cases 
182 communal dining rooms FOOD FREE 
91 kindergartens 
120 nurseries 

2 homes of "respect for old age" for 312 old people 
8 primary schools 

1,116 pupils 

32 teachers (average class 31.7) 

3 agricultural middle schools 

616 students 

28 teachers (average class 22) 
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Railway TVs kilometres 
Canal 8 kilometres 

5 small hydraulic stations supplying electricity from 10-2 
kilowatts, used for processing grain, etc. 

The Golden Cattle People's Commune is divided into 1, 
administrative districts, on the basis of the old co-operative 
here, each area roughly 3,200 mow of land with 500 to 70* 
households on each. 

The administration of these districts is done by 116 produc 
tion teams, of 80 to 110 men and women in each, working 01 
400 to 500 mow of land. 

Each production team is again divided into smaller teams o 
12 to 15 people. 

The main crops are vegetables, rice, wheat seed, and rape 
Every day 2,250 kilos of vegetables are taken into Chengti 
and manure is brought from the city. It was the tremendou; 
task, as I said earlier, of getting these loads into the city eacl 
morning, in hand-pulled carts, that made the members drean 
of a railway and in the end build one and use the excavate< 
earth from the canal for the railway embankment. 

The railway took 81 days to build and the canal 18 days. 

Before the commune was set up, it was impossible to built 
railways and such like things on the smaller collective farms 
Now manure and fertilizer have been increased; land is mon 
fully used; more knowledge is available, soil can be analyse< 
and other facilities provided. 

As these problems get solved, and as the people cease t 
worry about the daily necessities of life, their enthusiasm 
becomes boundless and they work more intensively. 

The workshops have already fulfilled this year's quota an< 
are working on next year's. 

INCREASE IN PRODUCTION SINCE 
FORMATION' OF COMMUNE 

Average output of wheat: 

1957 (before commune) 320 catties per rnou 
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1958 (after commune) 370 catties per mou 

1959 (after commune) 400 catties per mou 
Average output of rape seed: 

1958 72 catties per mou 

1959 171 catties per mou 
Average output of rice: 

1958 68 catties per mou . 

1959 800 catties per mou 

They have sold 7 million catties of rice to the state 
Vegetables, acreage sown: 

1958 7,000 mou 

1959 14,000 to 15,000 mou 
Average yield, 8,000 catties per mou 1958 
Average yield, 16,500 catties per mou 1959 

12 varieties in 1958. Total varieties planned all the year 
round, now 180 

The commune budgets 6 yuan a month for each member's 
food. Wages average 6.25 yuan a month. Rice and living are 
cheap in Szechuan. 

Rents are only token rents, to remind members that houses 
are commune property. 

Students in agricultural middle schools do half study and 
half work, which qualifies them for an income. 

The old people in "respect for old age" homes get a budget 
of 7 yuan a month for food. 

Members and their families pay 70 per cent of medical fees, 
the commune pays 30 per cent; but if the family is poor or 
there are many children, all medical care will be free. 

The commune has built three residential quarters in the 
last year with 20,000 square metres floor space: 1,500, house- 
holds have now moved in. 

In the part of the commune which we specially studied, 
there are 207 households, with 520 new rooms. 

The cost of construction of houses is low, much material 
from old houses being used. 
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This commune is fitted with various workshops: machine 
making and repairing shops; shops for chemical processes, for 
tanning hides, for preparing fertilizers, for vegetable process- 
ing and for the polishing and husking of rice. Coal is obtained 
from a hill 70 kilometres away. 

The chairman of this commune is a young man of 32. He 
was only able to study at school for one and a half years; later 
he studied under the Party, and is now of junior middle school 
grade. 

The vice or deputy chairman is a young woman of 25. 
Formerly she would have spent all her days as a maid-servanfy 
now she is the leader of over 1,000 labourers. 

After listening to these facts and figures from the chairman 
whilst drinking tea in the meeting hall, we went to see the new 
houses which form two or three streets. They are not beau- 
tiful, being utilitarian, but they are built of brick with tiled 
roofs and are a hundred times better than these peasants have 
ever known before. 

We crossed 'the street and were bowed into a house by an old 
woman, with smiles all over her face. Sitting by the front 
door is a tiny child, a silk cape round his neck, with a white 
fur collar. Obviously best things for this occasion. 

Inside the front room, which is highly polished and cleai\ 
a great deal of space is taken up by a large bed, a four-poster 
of polished dark wood, very resplendent with carving at the 
head and enriched with elaborate gilding; a clean cover is 
spread over the bed; rolled at the back are brilliant silk quilts. 
We exclaim with astonishment at such a grand bed and the 
old lady, even more pleased, says it came from^the house of 
the landlord. 

This loosed her tongue and she began rapidly to tell us of 
the old days. Her house had leaked and was falling down. 
Her husband was a tenant farmer; her son pulled a cart. They 
were always worried about the next meal. Then too, when 
inflation came, even the money they got lost its value and 
every morning she worried how she could get food enough 
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;o keep them alive until the next day. "There is no word 
;o tell of so much misery," she said. 

Now everything is changed; she and her husband work; her 
jon is in the People's Liberation Army. All food is free! 

She had bought the gay quilts before they had only rags 
ilso several pieces of furniture, one being a large wardrobe 
vith drawers. We went through into the kitchen, with its 
able, chairs, cooking stove, utensils, etc. and a large, round 
natting basket, full of hens! 

"We must walk with two legs," the chairman reminded us 
is he took us to see one of the new factories, some great and 
:ome small. The latter, built by the initiative of the people 
>f the communes, was a large building with a roof supported 
nainly on brick columns and largely open at the sides. Here, 
nen and women were working, some old and obviously skilled 
Draftsmen with many years' experience behind them. Many 
oiiddle-aged workers and many alert young ones looked better 
fed and were dressed more smartly. 

Ball-bearings were an important side-line in this factory, 
the metal used for their manufacture being cut, moulded 
and polished by primitive and simple methods. The finished 
product, being surprisingly effective and fitted into trucks, 
barrows and carts, set much labour free. 

Skilled carpenters were busily engaged making barrows 
and barrow wheels; a primitive iron-ore smelting furnace stood 
in the.yard outside, supplying the material for the lines for 
their railway and the wheels for the wooden trucks that ran 
on it, each truck holding three tons of produce. 

Many farm implements were newly constructed, others 
merely mended. Further along, lathes driven by electric belts 
attached, to a dynamo were swiftly turning. The whole shop 
had a busy, orderly look though many methods were indi- 
genous. 

Not far away was the brick yard, where bricks for new 
houses were piling up. 
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We visited a communal dining room, a building open in front, 
with tables for each family; the kitchen being at one end. 
Here the cooks were busy preparing vegetables a huge rice- 
steaming box was in operation ready for the coining meal. 

The creche and kindergarten were -near, a courtyard, with 
playground in the centre and rooms for meals, playing and 
sleeping built around it. Lots of small children were playing 
ring games and the equivalent of our "Oranges and Lemons' 9 
when we arrived. The tiniest children stood on the seats of 
the veranda, leaning against the comfortable, curved, Chinese- 
style railings, watching the older children play. 

We drove through the fields, closely planted here with vege- 
tables, and were shown the railway and "canal". 



24. HSINMIN (NEW PEOPLE) COMMUNE 

The following are the statistics of the Hsinmin, or New 
People, Commune: 
3,053 families 
12,950 people 

21,734 mou of land under cultivation, 95.6% under rice 
In 1959, 3 new tractors 

August 1959, the' first lorry was driven into the commune 
A truck on order now 
Industries developed 
Factory for farm implements 
Factory for chemical fertilizers 
Hydro-electric station 
Rice and flour polishing and grinding mill 
Brick and tile factory 
Pottery factory 
Animals: 

252 water buffaloes 



Chickens, ducks, geese, rabbits, the average per family 15 
Most families have about 3 fruit trees of their own 
They have opened a department store 
JThey are making auxiliary foodstuffs 
90 community dinftig rooms 
6 primary schools 
27 kindergartens 
1 agricultural middle school 
1 hospital with 20 beds 
Where there is illness, the doctor visits; when the patient 

is really ill he is taken to hospital 

This commune is divided into 8 administrative districts 
There are 90 production teams 
Each district has a cultural club and theatre and there 

is a larger central cultural club 
A special team shows 'movies twice a week, in busy 

seasons once a week free 
Telephones connect districts and make it possible to get 

in touch with the chairman at any time 
There is also a broadcasting system to each production 

team 

This commune, which I propose to describe, is, to my mind, 
the most interesting of all; we spent more time there; we 
rested there in a new apartment and dined with the people in 
a communal dining room. 

The Hsinmin Commune lies far from Chengtu and we drove 
through many kilometres of lush countryside; even on the 
sides of the ditches and on the sides of the banks, vegetables 
grew and flourished. 

We passed through many villages and one or two small pic- 
turesque towns always exciting to Westerners. Small bam- 
boo groves abounded. In one place, we met shepherds in hair 
coats driving a flock of many hundreds of ducks and pre- 
pared for all weathers, wet or fine. 
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After a while, we came to a group of buildings, nicer than 
the more quickly built houses outside Chengtu, of better 
design and gaily painted. 

Here also was a brilliantly painted gateway through which 
our car turned, for this was the Hsinmin Commune. We were 
welcomed by the chairman and vice-chairman a young 
woman. 

They took us to a new block of houses where some small 
children had obviously been waiting for us and we heard ex- 
cited voices calling out 'Welcome to the uncles and aunties" 
and to me "Welcome to Grandpa". 

Here at the kindergarten, we were given a riotous welcome, 
the small children running around us and seizing our hands, 
five or six to one hand. Several gaily dressed and charming 
young women were caring for these children, who made a 
brilliant patch of colour with their gay dresses, padded jackets 
and tiny trousers. They sang and danced for us and then 
rushed to say goodbye. 

In a new clean room on the first floor, we heard the history 
of the commune and' its present prosperity and property 
very much the same sequel of events 'as in the other com- 
munes. But the human tales were different. 

The chairman of the Hsinmin is a member of China's Par- 
liament. Before liberation he had never been as far as 
Chengtu. Since liberation he has been to Peking where he 
had his photograph taken with Chairman Mao and in 1954 
he went to Vienna to the World Youth Festival, where we 
may have met without knowing each other's names. 

The building in which we were entertained was built with 
home-made materials. It was started in August 1958 and 
finished in December of the same year. "We made everything 
except the glass, the hinges and the paint". 

Old carpenter Li had been building houses for other people 
for years. But his own house leaked. "Today he has a new 
house". 
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"Food is free: members themselves decide where they shall 
eat, in the dining room or at home." 

The vice-chairman said that, in the old days, there was 
always the worry of hunger and how to get the next meal. 
The chairman quoted two old sayings: "If we want to eat 
dry rice, wait until the harvest." Only then could a peasant 
eat dry rice; at other times the scarce grains were made into 
a kind of soup with much water. 

The second was a saying of the girls: "If we want to wear 
new clothes, we must wait for our wedding day." . 

One of the most moving sights was the "home of respect for 
old age". 

Passing an old dilapidated thatched cottage, the chairman 
remarked that all such will go: everyone shall have a new 
house. 

Pointing to a tower, a short distance away, the chairman 
said that it has been kept to remind the younger generation of 
old times: "It was armed with the landlord's snipers." 

The old people's home is built around a courtyard surround- 
ed by old-style houses with thatched roofs. In the nliddle 
on each side of the path were hedged gardens with flowers 
and fruit trees. 

Eight old men and women were assembled to greet us. 
Though only in the seventies or eighties, they looked terribly 
worn. This new security is wonderful for them, for these are 
old people with no families. 

A younger woman lives with them and cares for them. We 
met them later at an evening concert, obviously enjoying 
themselves. 

The chairman told us of one old woman who lived in the 
same building where he too lived, in pre-liberation days. She 
was, even then, quite alone and too old to work. She man- 
aged to live by picking up grains of wheat in the fields. He 
used to give her a few grains of rice when he could spare 
them, 
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The old woman only just kept alive, living in a room "worse 
than the landlord's lavatory". It leaked whenever it rained 
and she wore an old straw hat to intercept the drops. She 
had no proper clothes, only rags. 

Now she has almost new clothes, a very good bed with gay 
new quilts and as much as she wants to eat. 

We inspected the old ladies' room, where three of them sleep 
in large beds behind mosquito nets. They all have gay quilts 
rolled up neatly on their beds. There are also some gay pic- 
tures around and ornaments on the shelves. 

After that, we were taken to rest in a room on the first 
floor of one of the new houses. A wide stairway with a 
finely moulded black banister rail led up to an open-air cor- 
ridor. We were shown into a bedroom. It was very gay with 
a very large four-poster bed, obviously also from a landlord's 
house, for the top was intricately carved and gilded. This 
bed "and an adjoining bed were covered with a gay flower- 
printed sheet and bright silk quilts, rolled up as usual. A 
substantial wardrobe, with drawers, a large desk with flowers 
and photographs and a sideboard, made a gay and pleasant 
room. 

My wife had one room, I another and we rested until 6 
o'clock, when we were called for supper. 

The hall where we dined is new and gaily painted outside. 
Inside were rows of square polished wooden tables with a 
family seated at each. All seemed to have small children. 
Others had grandparents and adolescent boys and girls. In 
all there might have been 30 or 35 dining. We sat centrally. 

The food was excellently cooked and very tasty. The cooks 
vie with one another for variety and quality of dishes. 

Great tubs of steamed rice stood near us and anyone want- 
ing more helped himself. Tiny children constantly made their 
way to the tubs. One small girl near us filled her bowl three 
or four times; rice is eaten with meals as we eat bread. 

Each table has four different dishes, besides the rice. One 
is spup and the others various vegetables with meat. 
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It was a quiet and orderly meal; there was no clatter of 
dishes, chopsticks made no noise. Each family was absorbed 
in its meal and talked quietly to one another. A general feel- 
ing of friendliness pervaded the whole room. They are proud 
of their own commune, where none worries over the next meal. 
A deep content at the new plenty goes side by side with a 
new eagerness to work and to create and make life better and 
better for themselves, their children and their country. 

After dinner, we dispersed to our own rooms and returned 
later when dinner things had been removed and the room 
filled with chairs around a cleared space. 

It was quite dark outside when we returned, but inside we 
found a great crowd, with children and old people in the front 
rows. The lighting of 4 or 5 bulbs hanging from the roof 
was far from bright, but it was fed from their own new electric 
station and was scheduled for early improvement. 

A charming, bright young woman acted as announcer, item 
by item, of an interesting programme. 

* A company of middle-school girls put on a fine show of 
dancing and singing and athletics. A company of boys with 
native instruments supplied the music. 

For the first time on this commune, we see the commune 
youth out of working clothes and gay in well-cut new suits, 
sports clothes, and dresses rich red woollen jumpers and 
brightly coloured trousers with silk tops, with bows or flowers 
in their hair. 

These, adolescent youths are strong and beautiful, with 
happy, charming faces, in vivid contrast to the rather. blank, 
tired expressions of some of the older generations. They start 
life well fed and better educated and, above all, in an at- 
mosphere of security. 

Looking at them, one has a curious feeling of assurance that 
they will keep the revolution going and iiicreasing in pros- 
perity. 

The performance was very intriguing and, in some places, 
quite first-class, particularly the butterfly dance, where one 
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girl makes play with a paper butterfly on the end of a long 
string on a slender bamboo rod. Another girl chases it with 
a butterfly net. Time after time she pounces upon it, but 
when she lifts the net, finds it empty. 

At length, the foiled child sits down with her back to the 
butterfly, pouts and shrugs her shoulders in a "pet". And 
then, when her temper has cooled, starts again and at last 
succeeds. The costumes, the lightness and grac_e of this dance 
was most intriguing. It is easy to see from what wide sources 
Chinese opera is recruited. 



25. THE WEICHU PEOPLE'S COM3VEUNE 

Each commune we visited had its own peculiarities, its own 
contribution to yield for our balanced picture. 

The fourth on the list was a commune near Sian in central 
China. It was different from the others we saw in that it is 
run jointly by the commune members and the municipality of 
Sian. 

Like the others, it is the result of merging 34 advanced co- 
operatives. It numbers 31,000 persons and cultivates 64,000 
mou of land. The stock consists, among other things, of four 
water stations, built for 6,500 yuan. 

The total output of the grain harvest at Weichu despite the 
desperate drought in the summer, or the shift of culture to 
a big-scale vegetable farm, lessening the area to put to grain 
exceeded the last year's harvest by 13:5 per cent. 

Commerce was carried on in 26 shops and education in 4 
middle schools and 19 elementary schools. 

The standard of living rises and, with it, culture. This lat- 
ter has accounted for the 160,000 poems produced in the Poem 
Campaign. 

We motored through a charming spacious village and, dis- 
mounting, went to visit a small family settlement within an 
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old courtyard wherein were four generations each with its 
own room or rooms opening into the common courtyard. The 
old grandmother or great-grandmother sat in a chair with her 
great-grandchild in her arms, while Bishop Ting took a photo- 
graph to prove that communes did not break up families. 

Anyone who visits commune after commune, especially with 
a Christian bishop who deplores the lies told about Jhis coun- 
try, can see quickly how far from the truth is the charge 
that communes break up family life. We saw happy families 
everywhere. 



26. CHENGTU'S BEAUTY AND TU FU'S POETRY 

There is one spot in Chengtu to which I must refer before 
we leave that very fascinating city, as yet unspoilt in its 
medieval beauty. And I pay tribute to the beauty and poetry 
here at the end of agricultural side-lines, because the next 
sections on industrial side-lines will lead us far afield. t 

Of the many interesting spots, then, I will single out simply 
one, that is the house of the Tang poet Tu Fu. 

In a delightful backwater, where willow trees hung low, 
there is a house, very Chinese in its beauty, but built on the 
site of an older house, once inhabited by Tu Fu, one of the 
greatest of the Tang poets. 

Tu Fu did not always live in Chengtu. His real home was 
in the lovely valley of Tuling, south of Changah city. He 
was a refugee to Chengtu, living in a thatched cottage and 
spending several years of calm and happiness in the quiet 
countryside. 

Tu Fu loved the people and believed in the people. Merg- 
ing himself with the people, he used his pen (or brush) to 
denounce the evils of his day. He believed in simplicity. 
He hated the corruption he saw all around him at the Court. 
He suffered much. He experienced famine, war and banish- 
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ment. He wrote with tenderness and insight into the motives 
of men and when occasion demanded it, he wrote with power 
and passion. 

Once, when returning to his home, where one of his chil- 
dren had already died of starvation, he passed the place where 
the idle Court was still asleep, sated with its round of pleas- 
ures. He wrote: 

The lovely white silks given as presents 
In this gorgeous palace were. woven 
By the half frozen fingers of some 
Peasant woman, whose husband was beaten 
With riding whips of tax collectors 
To make Mm give more. ... In. 
The Great Hall, jade images of Gods 
And fairies are clouded in incense; 
Courtiers keep out the cold with 
Robes of precious fur, walk to the lilt 
Of the court orchestra, eating 
Luxurious food; but while the reek 
Of wines and meats that rot inside 
The gates of these rich fills the air 
The bones of the starving and cold 
Are strewn along the roadside. 1 

I like to think of the old poet, sitting by this quiet waterway 
and writing, in the calm and happiness of the quiet country- 
side, the following verses: 

To Chengtu, the southern capital, 

Has come an old man, turned 

Farmer, who still feels bitter 

When he sits and stares northwards; 

Now finding forgetfulness when 

He paddles with his wife in a little boat 



II owe these translations to Rewi Alley's recent book Stories Out 
of China. 
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Watching their children swimming 
In clear waters, and the butterflies 
Courting each other; seeing two 
Lotus blossoms on one stalk together, 
Then drinking sweetened tea with 
Sugar-cane syrup, and thinking how 
For drinking, the ordinary pottery ware 
Is as good as the finest jade. 

China, indeed, as a whole, has produced some of mankind's 
most famous men of letters. 



CHAPTER III 

DEVELOPED RICHES, 1959-60 

1. AGRICULTURAL AND CULTURAL -SIDE-LINES 

As there is variety in the size of the communes, so there is 
variety in the activities of its members. It has been possible 
to introduce diversified production. Not only wheat and rice, 
stable crops north and south of the Yangtse, but, according 
to the locality, soya beans, maize, and millet sorghum with 
various vegetables. 

Fishery, animal husbandry and horticulture generally, are 
now added to pigs which are staple for meat production. Fish- 
ery in the north is much expanded by building special shal- 
low reservoirs to use as breeding grounds and then breaking 
the ice and netting the fish and carting them/ to ponds in dis- 
tant communes. 

It was the same with animal husbandry. Additional labour 
enabled greater attention to their food and grazing and the 
rotation of crops and treatment for diseases. Now they im- 
prove breeds through artificial insemination. 

Horticultural teams are opening up virgin lands for vege- 
tables and orchards. Reeds, which formerly were burned, are 
now made into paper pulp. 

In places where the soil is too alkaline for vegetation, it is 
found possible to start chemical work the manufacture of va- 
rious chemicals such as barium chloride and sodium carbonate, 
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Increased production leads to building of factories flour 
mills, sugar refineries, meat canneries, various processing 
plants and fertilizer plants. The per capita income rises. 

We visited an exhibition of native arts and crafts in Chengtu 
and saw many of the lovely things now being produced in the 
various communes. It was full of excellent craftsmanship 
and if the prevailing browns in pottery gave me less pleasure 
than the primary colours of a previous age that was a matter 
of personal taste. But the exhibition gave us ample assurance 
that the age-long taste and skill of China still survives and is 
destined to grow. 

I have on my knee as I write a lovely Chinese figure colour- 
ed and enamelled and made by a boy on Rewi Alley's com- 
mune for boys in Sandan. 

I should like to quote some paragraphs out of Alley's new 
book Creative. Education in Sandan to illustrate my point be- 
cause they show an eagerness in the new generation of com- 
mune members to branch out into new activities and also il- 
lustrate somewhat of the difficulties that inevitably arise in 
the process. 

Alley tells the story of Kao Wan-ping, a well-built lad with 
a sensitive mouth and deep-set eyes, not a natural artist as 
his fellow student, who would sit long caressing a piece of 
porcelain and make it come to life with his painting, but a lad 
with stability and strength. What he liked particularly was 
work in the pottery, where there was plenty of struggle. Some 
want to push ahead, others to hold back the less attempted, 
the better. 

The new needs brought new work to the pottery section. 
Insulators for the power lines began to appear; the mechaniza- 
tion of the process began to improve. 

Kao Wan-ping was proud of offering what had been created 
and when the call came to. make a new kiln and fire bricks, 
for the growing organizations, he led in a competition to see 
how many fire bricks each could turn out in a day. To pull 
out plates or bowls from the gypsum moulds was exciting 
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work and there would be times in the glazing section for 
making big, bold characters on bowls in cobalt blue, or paint- 
ing designs of sweeping hill or stream. Pottery clay is a lovely 
medium for growing youth to work with. It gives quick re- 
sults to mental and manual co-operation. The forms grow on 
the wheel, or the jig cuts from the mould and the shape 
emerges and goes on the drying racks. 

Every burning of the kiln is a high adventure. The terrify- 
ing heat, the tense moments of the last steps, the cooling and 
then the absorbing day when the door is taken away and the 
saggers are carried out to see what has happened to the work; 
all had its thrill. Every 'single boy would crowd round and 
shout, "See Kao Wan-ping's blue; it is wonderful; so is Ku 
Chung-ming's." 

The little figure on my desk also looks ,wonderful and I 
think of that same thing going on here and there in different 
forms throughout the large number of communes in the land. 

This and the exhibition in Chengtu of the many lovely things 
that are now being made in the communes were also a delight 
to see. The young Chinese artist's traditional eye and taste have 
not been lost, but only awaited opportunity for further 
practice. 



2. INDUSTRIAL SIDE-LINES 

Industrial side-lines also are naturally numerous, varying 
with "different areas and different raw materials and different 
needs. In a rice-growing country, there was need for labour 
saving in the replanting of small rice plants in the springtime. 
After many attempts, a satisfactory machine was produced by 
local ingenuity. Made by ' local craftsmen it has proved a 
most valuable side-line, passing on for mass production else- 
where. Again, since every locality needs electrical appliances 
and primarily an installation for providing electricity by in- 
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digenous methods, small installations are produced to be 
worked by local water power or otherwise. 

Many local community undertakings have come into exist- 
ence during the year 1959 and a large percentage of workers 
in these factories are housewives. 

In the Tientsin area alone, community factories are produc- 
ing over 700 kinds of products, ranging from machine parts 
for the metallurgical, chemical and other industries to knit 
wear and foodstuffs. 

Small factories have many advantages. They need little 
initial investment, they yield quick results; they are easily 
managed and they are situated only a few minutes' walk from 
the homes of the workers and therefore are extremely useful 
for the housewives. 

Small factories tend to become satellite undertakings of 
nearby big factories, to whom they contribute many small 
parts which are suitable for reproduction in small workshops. 
I remember Henry Ford using the same principle by seasonable 
occupation on the farm in order to keep workers in the coun- 
tryside. 

A large number of the community- factories, including work- 
shops, cater for the day-to-day need for clothes, furniture, 
kitchen utensils and stationery. 

Naturally, there has been development in the chemical in- 
dustry to provide fertilizers for the farm. 

In Szechuan there are many small paper mills run by the 
people's communes with 'a capacity of about 20 per cent of 
that of the big paper mills which were built in the first five- 
year period. 

Of course, the primarily industrial side-line was the small 
furnace for the production of iron and steel and the small 
local coal shaft. 

"Today, one of the economic topics most talked about is the 
technical transformation of agriculture, which demands grow- 
ing industrial aid in the form of tractors, motor vehicles, 
drainage and irrigation equipment, sowing machines, 'harvest- 
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ers, chemical fertilizers, petroleum and electrical power. Re- 
equipped with modern techniques, manual labour will be 
lighter and the productivity of farm labour increased* 

In the early years of the Republic, the emphasis was 
upon the agricultural co-operative nrovfefrtent; In tt)58, 
the country .switched over to the people's communes which 
brought the rural economy to a high level and paved the way 
for modern technical appliances in the countryside hence the 
emphasis upon modern technology in machine production. The 
expansion of agriculture brought greater market for indus- 
trial products, greater supply of raw materials for light in- 
dustry and a bigger accumulation of funds for industrial dev- 
elopment. 

All this calls for the building of large, medium-sized, and 
small enterprises simultaneously using modern and indigenous 
methods of production. 



3. CHINA'S URGENT NEED FOR STEEL 

Agriculture demands tools, chemical fertilizers, carts, trucks, 
wheel-barrows, tractors, ball-bearings and lorries. 

I studied these needs on the spot in the various communes. 
I had studied them more comprehensively in the great indus- 
trial exhibition in Peking. < 

The needs were various in various communes, but all shared 
in the paramount need for iron and steel. 

Every commune was crying for more tools. That meant 
more steel. 

Every railway was crying for more rails, more locomotives, 
more coaches. That meant more steel. 

Every great construction, dams, reservoirs, mills and fac- 
tories, called for steel and more st?el. 

Where was the material? Where was the iron ore and the 
coal? The geologists gave the answer. 
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4. CHINA'S. UNDERGROUND RICHES 

George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, had said in 1948 
that "China does not possess the raw material and industrial 
resources which w ; ould enable her to be a first-rate power 
within the foreseeable future/' 

For the discouragement of the Chinese people, the U.S. 
geologists had declared that China lacked oil, iron ore and 
coal. China lacked neither the one nor the other. Marshall 
was speaking without searching. Nor could search be made at 
that time because China, under Kuomintang, had only 800 
geologists. 

Today the Chinese Government has put 400,000 geologists 
in the field, skilled men equipped with modern appliances 
5,000 drills for example and now newly invented coreless 
drills, for speed. 

This mass search has been amply rewarded and has revealed 
great and widely distributed wealth. 

Geology has now become the concern of the masses. The 
measured and indicated reserves of many key materials have 
soared and the possible reserves have far surpassed all former 
estimates. 

China now leads the world in the known resources of tin, 
tungsten, and molybdenum and ranks high in iron, coal, cop- 
per, aluminium, manganese, lead, zinc, asbestos, phosphorus, 
borax, sulphur and potassium salts. 



5. EXTENSIVE OIL RESOURCES 

In no discovery of hidden riches did the geologists score a 
greater triumph than in oil. 

The oil industry, which has long been the weakest link in 
China's industrialization, is now spurting ahead and derives 
its greatest impetus from recent finds in Szechuan. 
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On the night of March 15, 1957, the Peking Institute of 
Petroleum seemed mad. News came through on the wireless 
of a rich oil field in central Szechuan. The students assem- 
bled ip. the main hall, accompanied by the beating of gongs, 
pots and pans, to the number of several thousands, including 
the head of the school and the professors, to celebrate this 
important discovery, which the students aptly described as 
China's second Baku, the Karamai oil-fields in Sinkiang "being 
the first. 

On March 12, more than 40 tons of oil gushed out of the 
test well in 40 minutes and a similar amount out of another 
well the next day. 

On March 14, 189 tons of oil gushed out from this same 
well in 2 hours 18 minutes. 
Similarly at another well. 

All three wells were sunk at widely different places in an 
area stretching over 850 square miles: by the end of June, 50 
wells were in operation, by the end of the year, 200. 

The existence of oil has been known for 1,700 years. Ex- 
ploration under Kuomintang was a failure, English and 
American geologists -said further investigation was sheer 
"waste of energy". 

The People's Government on the contrary had launched 
large-scale exploration in 1953 without success. They took 
their data to the Soviet Union for consultation. Russian en- 
gineers said that the structure in Szechuan was akin to that 
between the Urals and the Volga, where a second Baku is 
operating. 

It was then found that oil occurred in the lower Jurassic 
period, 6,000 feet down. 

China flung herself to the task of developing this vast 
store, "Cities" sprung up overnight; 40,000 fanners volun- 
teered for work on roads and wharves. Within 50 days 30,000 
tons of equipment was assembled in Szechuan. Distillation 
plants were built. The oil is of excellent quality. 
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Nor is that all. It is estimated now that China has at least 
a million square miles of oil-bearing sediments. Until re- 
cently British and American geologists maintained that only 
in the age of mammals (Cenozoic Era) could oil be found. The 
discoveries in Karamai and now at Szechuan have convinced 
Chinese geologists that oil reserves exist also in the age of 
reptile strata (Mesozoic Era). I was shown this carefully on 
a large geological map given to me at the oil institute at 
Urumchi. 

New finds, based on this knowledge, are made in Yumen 
and, indeed, in almost every province in China. As far as is 
known, China has at least a million square miles of oil-bearing 
sediments and they are widely distributed. 

The full significance of all this "find" is only realized when 
one remembers the vast distances of China. Yumen, Tsaidam, 
and Sinkiang only supply towns north of the Yellow River. 
But in Szechuan, few can reach the northwestern supplies. I 
think at once of the junks struggling through the gorges of 
the Yangtse, hauled by lines of men. With abundance of 
local oil, they can all be petrol driven. 

The advance in oil output has been rapid and rose from 
132,000 tons in 1949 to 1,480,000 tons in 1957. But 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of crude oil is totally inadequate for 600 million 
people. 

More oil is needed' and in addition to the great fields at 
Karamai, Tsaidam and Szechuan, a new source has been found 
by developing shale oil and tar oil and by building plants all 
over the country and enlisting the help of the entire popula- 
tion to operate them. The output of liquid fuels will now 
soar. 

During the year 1955, 10,000 small and 100 medium-sized 
plants for liquid fuel from coal and shale Were being built 
all over the country, beside a number of giant shale plants. 

By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1962, oil pror 
duction will be six times the present target of 5 to 6 million 
tons a year. 
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The shale oil plants are simple and cheap to produce. Peking 
has built prototype shale oil plants to produce 300 tons of 
crude oil a year. The plant is small and the cost low. It can 
be built in one month by local labour at a cost of some 20,000 
yuan. 

Refining plants are rapidly rising to service the raw 
product. 



6. IMMENSE RESERVES OF COAL AND IRON ORE 

The large-scale search for coal and iron ore proceeds and 
bears its fruit. 

Big coal fields exist in central, south, east, northwest and 
southwest China. 

As we left Chungking for the airport, for example, we pass- 
ed on the mountainside indigenous furnaces and the mining 
of local coal by indigenous methods. 

In the big leap of 1958 medium and small-sized iron mines 
were located in all provinces and autonomous areas. Coal was 
found in immense quantities in the accessible neighbourhood 
of the Wuhan steel works as well as elsewhere. 

The figures of coal and iron ore reserves are astronomical. 
By 1958 the proven reserves of iron ore in China reached the 
figure of 8,200 million tons whilst those of coal increased to 
the fabulous figure of 84,000 million tons. 



7. LOCAL SEARCH AND FARM FURNACES 

In 1957 the peasants in all parts of China, stimulated by 
the revelations of the geologists that, far and wide, China was 
rich in underground wealth, in iron ore and coal, began the 
local search and were enabled to meet the plea for local con- 
tributions of coal, iron and steel. 
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Small furnaces, similar to that we saw in the yard at Chengtu, 
mushroomed through the communes far and wide, built by 
ordinary people, farmers and peasants. The principal of the 
Peking Theological College told me proudly that his students 
and staff had produced 4 to 5 tons of cast iron in their own 
college grounds. At nightfall, the glow of these little furnaces 
was a romantic sight and the output, though small here and 
small there, mounted in total quantity to impressive heights. 

The communal industry now accounts for 10 per cent of the 
value of the nation's total industrial output. The rural in- 
dustrial units number more than 700,000. Half a million of 
them produce chemical fertilizers by indigenous methods; 
86,000 make and repair farm implements; others produce in- 
secticide, make building materials, process farm products and 
supply city industries with raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tures. 

These rural factories, close to the raw materials and markets, 
have helped to distribute industry and to produce an army of 
rural workers and trained technicians. The communes are 
eliminating the difference between city and country and, to- 
gether with the more rational use of land and water and the 
quicker accumulation of funds for public use, greatly ac- 
celerate the change to mechanized farming. 

It also enables the production plans of the communes and 
the state to be more closely integrated. It enables, through 
merging, the higher levels of government to render more direct 
help to the communes and their prosperity. 

The rising income of the farmers in the communes is a direct 
incentive to greater production for local use and for sale to 
the national market. 

Schemes for systematizing this huge output of iron and as- 
suring its quality are afoot and can best be understood by a 
close inspection of the steel programme in the province of 
Shantung which was in urgent need of steel for its big projects 
of water conservancy. 
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8. SCHEMES OF ORGANIZATION 

To meet the demand, the Shantung Province started to build 
two modern iron, and steel plants. They acted with speed. 
The first heat of pig iron, poured out in May 1958, was greeted 
with cheers. But one furnace, though modern and efficient, 
was not enough, so the people started to smelt iron by indig- 
snous methods as early as June the same year; the farmyard 
furnaces also poured out iron in quantities, for the idea had 
spread rapidly. 

A mass campaign was organized in August 1958 and small 
and medium enterprises with modern and indigenous methods 
operated side by side. 

The geologists had discovered a large number of iron and 
coal deposits in this province and, as a consequence, many 
indigenous and small iron smelting furnaces and steel-making 
furnaces sprang up in numerous localities. In the last four 
months of 1958, Shantung poured out hundreds of thousands 
of tons of iron and steel. 

In 1959, the production of iron and steel was systematized. 
Centres for production were selected in proximity to mines for 
convenience of transport. Good furnaces were grouped to- 
gether and iron and -steel centres were formed. 

Efficiency advanced. Many of the new furnaces were pro- 
ducing high quality iron at low cost. 

By November 1959, Shantung had fulfilled its annual steel 
production plan 52 days ahead of schedule, producing three 
times as much steel as it did in the whole of 1958. 

The use of small blast furnaces and converters, side by side 
with farmyard furnaces, had justified itself. They are easy 
to build and operate, require less investment and make full 
use of scattered resources and transport facilities. They ef- 
fected a fundamental change in Shantung's economy. In the 
year August 1958 to August 1959, Shantung started 100,000 
new enterprises and shipped large quantities of goods to other 
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, parts of the country. Moreover, many skilled young men were 
trained to master the new technique. 

Nor was Shantung unique and the story related here could 
be paralleled by similar stories from other parts of China. The 
desire to produce iron and steel is infectious and in China today 
largely universal. 

The Chinese have a saying: "If everybody adds his piece of 
firewood, the flames will fly higher and higher still." In this 
case, it meant adding many small blast furnaces to augment 
the few great ones. 

For instance, Shansi, the major coal producing province of 
North China, is building 400 blast furnaces of various sizes 
with a total capacity of one million tons of pig iron. Hunan, 
the granary of mid-China, is mapping out the construction of 
2,300 blast furnaces which will turn out one million tons of 
pig iron in the first year and two million in the second. 

Even the far distant provinces of Chinghai, Kansu and the 
Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region have added their quota 
of furnaces. 

Small furnaces crop up everywhere; more than 10,000 with 
a total annual productive capacity of 20 million tons of pig 
iron will be built in the 24 provinces. With the major units 
alone, it would take many years to. reach the 20 million tons 
figure. 

From now on, iron and steel production will be spread out 
across the map of China, to the great benefit of agriculture 
and local minorities. 

It is precisely the same with coal and in 1959 China over- 
takes Great Britain in coal production, with a total output ex- 
ceeding 347,000 tons. 

Such examples are only stages in the great production drive. 
Beginning with farm furnaces, the upsurge swells to large units 
set up in many localities which completed the local cycle and, 
.finally, to the great iron and steel works at Anshan, Paotow 
and Wuhan. 
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We saw two of these in November 1959: one at Chungking 
and the other at Wuhan, at the latter of which we made a 
close inspection. 

As far back as the period of the Three Kingdoms (220-280) 
the building of the Wuchang area of the now triple city of 
.Wuhan had already begun. By the Sung Dynasty, Hankow, 
the area of the triple city on the north bank, was one of the 
chief trading towns of the country. Long history and culture 
had left many historical relics in Wuhan. 

Wuhan stands high in revolutionary tradition. It was at 
Wuchang that the bourgeois democratic revolution of 1911, 
which overthrew China's last feudal dynasty, broke out. 

At Hankow, the famous general strike of February 7, 1923 
took place. 



9, THE WUHAN GIANT STEEL PLANT 

Wuhan as we observed is a triple city, comprising Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, situated at the junction of the Yangtse 
and the Han River. Its population is 2,400,000 people. It 
has commonly been called the "Thoroughfare of Nine Prov- 
inces". It is the mid-point of the Peking-Canton Railway, the 
great artery running north and south. 

The Yangtse provides water transport all the year round. 
Airlines connect it with all the great cities. 

Up to the time of liberation, Wuhan was a semi-commercial 
city with no heavy industry. 

Liberated in 1949, Wuhan began to transform itself. Since 
1958, the construction work of the Second Five- Year Plan has 
been carried on at a great leap-forward speed. 

Wuhan today is a socialist, industrial city. The Wuhan 
Yangtse Bridge is completed: "A bridge flies from north to 
south; a deep chasm becomes a thoroughfare." 
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New buildings arise where desert reigned. The Wuhan Iron 
and Steel Corporation, one of half a dozen iron and steel bases 
in the country, is growing with astonishing rapidity. When 
completed in 1962, its annual output of steel will be 3 million 
tons. 

It was this giant steel works which drew us so far south and 
east. 

We had seen the other leg upon which China walks to an 
abundance of steel the many small, local, backyard f urnapes 
and we had seen the medium-sized furnaces resulting from 
the merging of these. We had seen in 1952 the great steel 
works at Anshan in the far north and we had seen the steel 
furnaces at Chungking, now approaching completion. But at 
Wuhan we were to examine carefully and on the spot the 
giant of the south and east. 

First we noticed the huge size of the whole ensemble: it is 
to occupy an area of more than ten square kilometres. 

The steel unit was designed by 38 Soviet designing institutes 
in accordance with the latest technical achievements of fer- 
rous metallurgical industry. 

The whole process from ore mining to smelting will be au- 
tomatically controlled and mechanized. 

The steel mill will employ automatic devices from loading 
of materials to pouring of molten steel. 

Spending the night after our flight from Chungking at 
Hankow, we drove in the morning across the splendid new 
bridge over the Yangtse to Wuhan. After passing through a 
large section of the old industrial city, we emerged on to a great 
road stretching dead straight away into the distance, new fac- 
tories and $reas of flats on either side of it. 

The further we went, the more frequent were the flats we 
met, until the street becomes a town. Utilitarian, perhaps, but 
well spaced, with many trees and gardens and good-sized 
balconies. This housing estate, exclusively for the workers, 
was ready for occupation before the factories were opened and 
was designed to house the ,100,000 new employees. 
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Clubs and welfare centres are ample even for so great num- 
bers, with 103 public dining rooms, five hospitals, and many 
sanatoria and rest homes, medical centres and clinics. There 
are ten cinemas and theatres. The Bolshoi Ballet had danced 
there just before we arrived. Kindergartens and primary 
schools, middle schools and institutes of college level are 
already built with playgrounds around them. 

As 300,000 people live round and about here, railways are 
provided to take people to work, with buses for children and 
pregnant mothers. 

After a long drive, we saw the silhouette of the great plant 
in front of us and were received by the director, who told us 
the story of the factory while we drank tea in his office. 

The whole area on which -the works now stands was formerly 
a lake. Gypsum, salt and coking coal are all found locally 
and, probably, oil too. 

The present annual target for the section already working 
is: 

Steel 190,000 tons 

Iron 850,000 

Coke 1,000,000 

The factory started with the slogan "Produce . while con- 
structing". Coal is brought from a not too far distance; so 
too is iron ore, two mountain tops being reduced in procuring 
it. , ' 

Three million tons annually is the ultimate target. 

There are to be 4 blast furnaces for pig iron; three were 
already working before the end' of 1959. 

Work will be carried on at the Wuhan steel works in 18 
main plants and 31 ancillary workshops. 

The smaller of the open-hearth furnaces produces 250 tons 
of steel at each blowing; the larger one, 500 tons. 

Wages vary an average basic wage is 67 yuan per month, 
with a maximum of 124 yuan per month and a minimum of 
38 yuan per month. Rents, as usual, are absurdly low 2 to 3 
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yuan a month with rooms, water, electricity and furniture 
provided. 

The director pays 11.2 yuan per annum for his three rooms. 

Apprentices and there are 40,000 of them pay no rent 
at all! 

After the director's talk, we drove through the immense 
works, getting out to see the furnaces tapped an awesome 
sight. 

We were not alone. A large group of adolescent boys and 
girls from the middle school a keen and jolly lot were 
also sight-seeing here beside us. They clapped us and we. 
clapped them. 

The whole place lived; every process appeared to proceed 
at once, drawing a charge of iron and of coke; excavating for 
new blast furnaces and open-hearth miUs; building huge new 
factories and fully working plant. 

Dominating all was a factory chimney, 300 feet high and 
erected in 10 days! 

As we drove back to spend the night at the East Lake 
a gorgeous playground for the workers the director told us 
stories of things that had happened and persons who had 
visited Wuhan. He told us of Mao Tse-tung, moving among 
the workers and children incognito. Whilst talking to an old 
man, a small boy spotted him, and guessed who he might be: 
a crowd of children gathered very excited. At last, the boy 
mustered up his courage and said, "Are you Chairman Mao?" 
"Yes, I am," was the answer. 



10. THE RAW MATERIAL: IRON ORE 
THE TAYEH MINES 



The iron ore deposits are scattered over 7 or 8 mountains. 
Their iron content is high. 
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As early as 1891, the Tayeh Iron Mines were operated by 
the Governor-General of Hunan, but it was not long before 
foreign interests gained control, concluding with the Japanese, 
who took away not less than 4,800,000 tons of iron ore and 
left the mines in ruins, 

Kuomintang practically closed the mines down, but in 
August 1953, the People's Government integrated the mines 
and the works at Wuhan into one commune. 

In the autumn. of 1959, as much as 4,500 tons of iron ore a 
day Were sent from the mines ,to the Wuhan works by an 
electric railway. WKen the ore dressing plant is completed, 
the amount will be increased to 15,000 tons per day. 



11. TRANSPORT IN CHINA 

Transport has always been a problem in China, a problem 
which has naturally increased manifold since the great leap 
forward and the increase of consumable and other goods. 

It is met by a variety of methods. At one extreme is the 
small railway at Chengchow in Central China, where small 
wagons are running on rails chiselled from stones, or made of 
wood or pottery. This is in addition to the completion of 
dozens of kilometres of cast iron rails such as we saw in 
Chengtu. 

In the Mihsien County, 285 kilometres ""of improvised rail- 
ways have been built in less than a month for the transporta- 
tion of fuel, raw materials and manure from local mines and 
plants. They save the labour of 40,000 men daily. 

In Linju County, three communes have built over 500 
kilometres of slate rails across their fields for the transporta- 
tion of manure: twenty-five times as easy as carrying manure 
by shoulder poles. 
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That is at' one end of the transportation system. At the 
other end are great trunk lines, branching out in all directions, 
work proceeding in summer blazing heat or winter cold. There 
is, for instance, the railway whose beginnings we saw from 
Lanchow to Urumchi, now rapidly reaching its conclusion and 
strengthening the ties between the peoples of all nationalities 
in distant Sinkiang with those in the rest of the motherland. 

Already 315 kilometres of the 2,300-kilometre line from 
Lanchow to the Sino-Soviet border has been opened to traffic 
300 kilometres of this line has been built through the des- 
olate Gobi desert area. 

Much of the work in the 500-kilometre section to Urumchi 
has already been finished. 

Further east, China's longest east-west railway Lunghai 
is changing its route to make room for the gigantic Sanmen 
Gorge Reservoir. A section of the former railway will indeed 
be inundated by the big reservoir when the dam is completed 
next summer. 

The re-routing of the railway has to be completed within 
the next six months so that traffic may not be. interrupted 
along the 1,700 kilometres from Lienyun Harbour in the east, 
to Lanchow in the northwest. 

The whole project includes 50,000,000 cubic metres of 
stone and earthwork, together with hundreds of bridges, cul- 
verts and tunnels. The work proceeds during the winter 
months. 

The new railway station in process of being built at Lan- 
chow gives some impression of the stupendous changes which 
are taking place in Northwest China. The station will be the 
biggest in the Northwest, with waiting 'room accommodation 
for 6,000 passengers. It will have a cinema, restaurant and 
recreation rooms and waiting rooms exclusively for mothers 
and children. Lanchow has now become an important railway 
junction, serving four big railway arteries. 

At the other end, in Southwest China, work is proceed- 
ing, in the bitter cold of winter, in the highlands on the 306 
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kilometres long railway line which will link Kweiyang, capital 
of the Kweichow Province, and Chungking in Southwest 
China, where the second Yangtse River bridge was completed 
last November. 

The whole work has encountered great difficulties, includ- 
ing scores of tunnels, amounting in total length to 27 kilo- 
metres, the longest being 4,270 metres long. Most of the work 
is now completed. The bridge across the biggest and most 
torrential river along the whole line was completed last June. 

Great scope is given for individual invention and adapta- 
tion in these widespread efforts to substitute vehicles, ships, 
railways and roadways for the old basket and pole transport 
and, as the system advances towards the modern railway plant 
and organization, many devices have been invented by the 
workers for the mechanization or semi-mechanization of load- 
ing and unloading at ports, storage grounds, railway and road- 
way stations, with simplified cranes, conveyers, stacking ap- 
pliances and other machines. 



12. PRIORITY TRANSPORT FOR STEEL 

v 

I boasted, on returning from China in 1952, that in contrast 
to my last visit in 1932, trains were clean and ran up to time: 
a new honesty, a new cleanliness, a new punctuality yes, all 
those achievements and they were true. 

Then in 1959, our train from Hankow to Peking was run- 
ning half an hour late at each station and we remained for long 
periods shunted into sidings, while other trains preceded us 
luggage trains too ! 

What had happened? The cynic would say, "Yes, I knew 
it would, not last; another case of the new broom: it was always 
like that in China; the same 'Old careless work. Easy to slip 
into the old ways." 
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And he would >be wrong. This was no slipping into old 
ways. It was pressing forward on a new way. It was giving 
priority where priority was urgently needed. Those speeding 
goods trains for which our train made way, were loaded with 
steel, urgently needed to service great bridges like that at 
Chungking, or dams like that at the Sanmen Gorge matters 
that brooked no delay. The steel front takes priority on the 
railways. , 

In China today, transport and power are known as "the 
advance parties" which clear the way for the three big "mar- 
shals" grain, steel and machine building. 

There is a mass movement on the railways for speeding up 
each process. Stopping time at stations has been shortened; 
loading and unloading has been speeded up; the hauling power 
of locomotives has been increased. 



13. CHINA'S NEW BRIDGES TflE YANGTSE BRIDGE 

The completion of the bridge over the Yangtse at Wuhan 
meets an age-long need and realizes an age-long dream. 

The bridge links North and South China across the great 
river which cuts China in two. 

The complexity of building such a bridge, precisely at this 
strategic point, was discussed in -Chapter VIII. And having 
now seen the bridge and walked across it, I am at a loss to 
say which impresses me most, the courage which tackled the 
job so fearlessly, the skill with which difficulties were 
surmounted, or the speed of its construction in 25 months 
and well under schedule time. 

For inspection we first drove down to the water by the side 
of the bridge, passing through a comely area, where houses 
had been built for the workers gay with trees and gardens at 
the crossroads. 

Hie bridge is by a lake with decorative pagodas. The last 
span of the bridge, on either side, terminates in a majestic 
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tower of several stories. At the ground level, a hall with statu- 
ary and four lifts. We entered one of these and stopped at a 
large and handsome reception room midway. Another lift 
took us up to the broad imposing roadway itself, high above 
the river and above the railway. We were able to see, visually, 
the magnitude of this vast undertaking, whose dimensions, in 
figures, are as follows: 

The Bridge is 1,670 metres long, including the approaches. 

The length of the bridge proper is 1,156 metres. 

There are 8 piers, two decks, the railway below, double 

track with side walks. 

The highway deck has a floor of 18 metres in width. 
The height from the foundation of the pier and the 

highway is 180 metres. 
Big steamships can pass, all the year round, under the 

bridge, which was opened in the presence of 700,000 

people. 

We had seen the bridge in construction in 1956, stark and 
gaunt, with workers swarming over it and cranes rearing their 
spider arms far into the sky. Then only three of the great 
piers had been built, with others hastening to completion. 

It was thrilling to see it now, completed, with traffic speed- 
ing over it, trains rumbling through it and ships passing to 
and fro on the river far beneath it. 

We leaned long on the balustrade beside great glazed pots in 
which flowers and small trees were planted. The views up 
and down the river from this vantage point were deeply 
moving, especially when one grasps the significance of the 
Yangtse in Chinese life and economy. 

For the Yangtse, with its west-east flow, serves as a rough 
and ready boundary line between three things: first it is the 
agricultural boundary line between rice culture and wheat 
culture; secondly, the religious boundary line between mystic 
Taoism and worldly Confucianism, the one predominant in 
the -north, the other in the south. 
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This latter boundary line connects naturally, in my mind, 
with the third boundary line, that between the great historic 
dynasties of the north the Ming and the Manchu and the 
earlier historic dynasty of the Sung in the south. And the Sung 
Dynasty and the Taoist religion have this in common: the 
laboratories of the mystic Taoist monks were the breeding 
ground with their manual experiments of some of the 
world's earliest scientists. The Sung Era stands out as the 
foster parent of science. 

The Yangtse Bridge offers to the poet what London Bridge 
offered to Wordsworth. Doubtless some Chinese poet has 
already expressed what multitudes of us could not but feel. 

We were told how, in the summertime, crowds of people 
come here on holiday, to walk along these spacious pavements 
and lean over these noble parapets, high above the gigantic 
waterway, spreading like a sea below one and on to the horizon 
with its innumerable craft, coming and going, the lights on the 
banks, when evening fell, wearing the appearance of a fes- 
tival. 

In fair weather, the bridge is a pleasant place with parks 
at either end; in foul weather and thick mist, there is romance, 
for then the bridge fades away into nothingness and it seems 
long before one reaches a city at either end. 



14. THE CHUNGKING, YELLOW RIVER 
AND CANTON BRIDGES 

We saw one of the first trains to pass over the new bridge 
over the Yangtse a few miles west- of Chungking, carrying a 
line from south to north. , Several other bridges are planned 
for the same purpose, amongst them, the important new bridge 
for Nanking. 

On the Yellow River we saw the building of the new bridge 
running side by side with the old line. It has already been 
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completed ahead of time. It lies at the junction of China's 
two cross-country railways, the Peking-Canton and Lunghai 
Railways. 

The bridge itself is 3 kilometres in length and has been built 
in the advanced method of tubular column foundations in a 
manner explained in connection with the Yangtee Bridge at 
Wuhan, and which enabled full shifts to work all the year 
round. The workers were eager to complete the work in rec- 
ord time and themselves created 36 types of machines which 
helped them to save considerable time in installing the huge 
steel girders. 

A 865-metre-long highway bridge has been opened to traffic 
in eastern Kwangtung Province. The bridge is 8.5 metres wide 
and has two pedestrian walks. For centuries in the past, local 
peasants had to ferry across the river which flows at three 
thousand cubic metres a second during the high water season. 
The road surface is of ferro-concrete; all the rest is granite. 

The bridge has been built by the joint efforts of eight com- 
munes, who completed the pile driving in five metres of water 
in one week! 



15. REVOLUTION IN TECHNICAL MACHINERY 

As the farm grows, the need for efficient machinery grows 
and becomes increasingly urgent. Everything which saves la- 
bour, releases manpower and increases production is sought, 
from good scythes and hand tools to combine harvesters and 
bulldozers, with dynamos and all kinds of electric appliances 
in addition* 

The steady and ever increasing flow of iron and steel await- 
ing the call of the communes and with purchasing money 
power accumulating, produces a demand on the machine shops 
which is causing a technical revolution. 
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When I went round China in pre-liberation days, or in 1952 
soon after its revolution, it was interesting to see where ma- 
chines had been bought spinning machinery for looms at 
Hangchow from Oldham, others from U.S.A., Czechoslovakia, 
Russia seldom a machine made in China. China's technical 
function was to assemble foreign machines and, where neces- 
sary, repair them. 

And yet the Chinese are great craftsmen. They only want 
the chance and they can produce first-rate machines and tools 
and perpetually improve them. 

Indeed the number of improvements and innovations made 
in the mass movements is astronomical 36 millions for 1959. 

The creative force of peasants released from age-long poverty 
is like the breaching of a dyke. Sometimes the improve- 
ments are small but cumulative, sometimes they are dramatic, 
like that of Chao Kuo-yu, a lathe turner in Shenyang, whose 
processing for cone-pulleys improved efficiency by nearly three 
and a half times. 

Before, however, we proceeded to see technical productions 
on the spot, we had spent an instructive morning in the Na- 
tional Exhibition of Industry and Communications in Peking. 

These exhibitions and there are similar exhibitions in all 
large towns, we examined another in Chungking are admira- 
ble in their picture of the past and present achievements. 
Their instructive and educative power is beyond calculation. 

The halls of the exhibition were crowded with people of all 
ages and qualities, particularly office, farm and industrial 
workers students and boys and girls also taking a deep in- 
terest in all they saw. As many as 140,000 have passed through 
in a single day, but more normally they number 30 to 40 
thousand. Tickets are limited and controlled in the mornings, 
free in the afternoons. 

Every kind of machinery Chinese-made was on exhibi- 
tion, explaining in concrete terms the great significance of the 
principles of the Government, with particular reference to 
communications and for the development of industry. It was 
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these achievements which had encouraged the initiative of 
the broad masses of the people. 

An excellent jChinese jeep raced us around a large open- 
air courtyard, where big machines were on view and dropped 
us in front of a great red fire engine with glittering plated 
fittings. A telephone was on a nearby stand and I was asked 
to lift the receiver as if for an emergency call. - I proceeded 
to do so and immediately heard a terrific clatter behind my 
back. I turned round, expecting to see a smashed jeep and 
a damaged fire engine. Instead, I saw the doors of the fire 
engine swing open with a clatter; the engine was running and 
all ready for the firemen to leap aboard. Doors for tools and 
hose-pipes flew open at the touch of a button. 

In the same yard were two buses, connected by a flexible 
passage-way and capable of carrying large crowds on busy 
routes. 

A helicopter stood fry, beautifully fitted up/ 

We, and others, found great interest in an electronic mi- 
croscope, magnifying the wing of a mosquito 20,000 times and 
speeding up to 100,000 times if need be. 

There was an immense oil-drilling machine capable of pene- 
trating to a depth of 10,006 feet. 

In the architectural hall, there was a plan of the new Peking, 
showing boulevards 450 feet wide; two electric railways en- 
circling the city on an inner and outer ring. 

Another much crowded exhibit was an atom-splitting ma- 
chine. 

And so on, hall after hall, with innumerable exhibits, me- 
chanical and agricultural, showing indigenous methods used in 
the communes for doing jobs whilst waiting for the large new 
machines to produce a completely mechanized farm. 

We had witnessed these indigenous methods ourselves, par- 
ticularly at the Golden Cattle Commune with its ball-bearing 
operations, or in the straw-cutting machine, made entirely of 
wood by local craftsmen, except for four blades made cut 
of strip steel and screwed into the revolving arms. It was 
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primitive, but entirely effective, as I found by trial, and serves 
an indispensable purpose until power-driven machinery su- 
percedes it. 

Another popular exhibit was the nuclear energy set-up. 
The Communist Party had called upon its people to abolish 
the idea that there was something mysterious about atomic 
energy. They urged its study and, in response, people in every 
part of the country had gone into action and many kinds of 
accelerators are being manufactured. 

Nuclei, they explain, contain a tremendous amount of energy; 
the energy produced by nuclear fission of one kilogramme of 
uranium, is equal to that released by the combustion of 2,000 
tons of high grade coal. That released from neuterium is even 
greater. Nuclear energy is ? therefore, an inexhaustible source 
of power. 

Associated with the nuclear set-up are pictures, models and 
actual objects illustrating the application of radio isotopes in 
industry, agriculture and medicine. 

In agriculture, isotopes are used to study the effects of fer- 
tilizers in stimulating growth of plants and improving crop 
storage. China has made considerable advances in both these 
fields of activity in the last few years. 

Machine building has grown rapidly since the liberation, 
as we saw at Loyang and Wuhan, with an average increase 
of 51.7 per cent. Qualitative change is as remarkable. The 
old repair shops are replaced by splendid buildings for belt 
ihachines and assembly halls. New branches of the engineer- 
ing industry spread far afield and the products improve with 
heavy, large and precision machines, blooming mills, power 
generating equipment, jig boring machines, pressure meters 
and electronic computers and aeroplanes. 

The heavy equipment industry is particularly interesting 
and of quite recent construction. 

There were sheet mills with an. annual capacity of 350,000 
tons; blooming mills which weigh 1,530 tons, extending for 
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160 metres and capable of turning out 400,000 tons of blooms 
a year. Even bigger units are contemplated. 

Power generating equipment increases and grows in size. 
Today, high temperature and high pressure kilowatt turbo- 
generator units are being produced. A 50,000-kilbwatt turbo 
generator is being completed and a 72,500-kilowatt water 
turbine generator is under construction. 

Locomotives, both electric" and with internal combustion, 
are being produced by the modern transport machinery 
industry. 

Great attention is paid to the machine tool industry as the 
key to manufacturing as a whole. 

There are curious survivals and the traditional Chinese 
method of mud mould casting, with a history of 3,000 years, 
has been revived and considerably accelerates much of the 
casting, owing to its simplicity of operation and the small 
space required. 

The Soviet Union has taught the Chinese the new technique 
of electro-slag welding in the manufacture of large billets for 
heavy machine building. 

A curious method of attacking large pieces of work resem- 
bles "ants nibbling at a bone" with specially designed small 
machines of several types, operating on several parts of a 
large casting. 

Another curious process is known as "Toy Building Blocks" 
method, i.e., the bit of the machine tool and the transmission 
mechanism can be joined together in different ways to suit 
different jobs. Automated t>r semi-automated lines we saw 
in several factories. 



16. TRAINING THE WORKERS 

Of course, all these immense advances within ten years has 
made big demands upon skilled manpower, but that had in- 
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volved no fundamental problem. Most of the workers have 
, been trained since the liberation. Others have been trained 
in the Soviet Union or other socialist countries. 

Happily, today, the skilled worker can pass on his skill 
without hesitation to a couple of apprentices. He has no need 
to guard his trade secrets, lest he should lose his job to the 
.newly-trained man. Today each worker has a skilled job. 
Veteran workers are respected and all have a keen interest 
in the cause of socialist construction which unfolds before 

their eyes. 

Of course, and very happily, the Soviet Union has helped 
in the design and construction of new plants and the supply 
of equipment, blue prints and technical data on new production. 

As a gauge to the continued speed of production, the 
engineering industry was twice as high in total output produc- 
tion value in 1958, as in 1957 and in the first month of 1959, 
the industry again doubled its output value. 



17. LOYANG TRACTOR FACTORY 

China is already turning out large quantities of cars, trucks, 
tractors, aeroplanes and helicopters. The first diesel engines 
have akeady been running for some time on the railways. 

Armed with this information from the exhibition, we visited 
the tractor works at Loyang, an ancient capital of China with 
a history of 5,000 years. The tractor factory and the ball- 
bearing factory are modern, with much automatic machinery 
and many big lathes. Tractors are already coming off the 
belt at the rate, of one every 19 minutes. I sat in one on 
the last stages; as it approached the end, all details were 
completed and the engine running, ready for us to drive off, 
which we did. 
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The factory buildings are surrounded by gardens, 'greenery, 
fragrance and beauty, in accordance with the new edict for 
every town. 

Especially interesting was the ball-bearing section, its 
elaborate automatic machinery superintended by a young girl. 
The range of ball-bearings is very great from 1 yard in 
diameter to some almost microscopic. All the factory oper- 
atives were well dressed; indeed, new clothes seem to be 
universal, not only in Loyang, but all along the route of our 
journey. 

The worker's dwellings are good. We chose one for inspec- 
tion. It was a flat with two rooms, kitchen and bathroom, 
provided with good furniture. The rent was only 5 yuan 
per month, including light and heat. There were beds in the 
general sitting rooirr, in accordance with the Chinese custom 
in a peasant's home. 



18. CHINESE TEXTILE FACTORIES 

Among the many new things apparent in the China of 1959 
were the clothes. We saw them in the streets. We saw 
them on the farms; we saw them on the workers on the rail- 
ways and in the shops. Of course they were of the prevailing 
blue, which seems so much a part of China. But it was new 
blue. I kept repeating to myself, they must have a great and 
growing textile industry. And they have. 

We came across the new mills in Sian, a centre now of the 
local textile industry. 

China's textile industry joined other industries in the general 
upsurge of 1958. 

Two years previously we had visited the cotton mill at 
Urumchi, in faraway eastern Sinkiang, a new factory 'built 
by East Germany and employing, at full capacity, nearly 5,000 
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operatives and drawing and weaving cotton grown on local 
farms. 

In 1952 I had studied the jute mills in Hangchow, producing 
sacks for Chinese farms, with home-grown jute to replace the 
supplies from India cut off by the U.S.A. embargo. A new 
jute mill made in China had been added to that which came 
originally from Oldham. I congratulated Mr. Chou En-lai 
on the achievement. He replied rather seriously: 

"Yes, we can do it, we can make almost anything. But we 
would rather have bought it in the West; we seek mutuality 
rather than isolated independence." 

Anyway, today China has built up a great textile industry 
which shares in the leap of 1958i Each of its major products 
have increased 25 -per cent over the previous year; cotton yarn 
and cotton cloth respectively 49 and 28 per cent, quadrupling 
the annual rates of growth during the First Five-Year Plan 
(1953-1957) and leaving British yarn production in 1958 far 
behind. Silk goods also had nearly doubled, their production. 

New textile mills spring up in 18 provinces and the effort 
is sedulously made to spread textile production throughout the 
whole country. 

The quality also improves. New products are made and 
new materials employed fine spun silk and waxed cloth for 
insulating, fireproof cloth and fine poplin woven from yarn 
of 150-200 counts. A curious speciality is artificial nylon 
blood vessels for surgery. 

Shanghai alone added 1,680 new varieties to her production 
.list. 

No longer is it necessary for China to import American cot- 
ton or Western textile machinery. On the contrary, China is 
able to grow her own, staple and export complete sets of 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing machines of the latest 
types. 

Cotton output in the great year 1958 expanded to 3,350,000 
tons from 1,640,000 tons in 1957. 
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This upsurge had a cause. All textile workers had acquired 
a higher political understanding of what they were doing, who 
they were working for and how they could aid technical 
innovation. 

Rationalization proposals and technical improvements from 
the workers poured in by the thousands many of them sub- 
sequently successfully adopted. Every worthwhile bit of ex- 
perience was handed on and output per unit shot up. 

The large, modern Chinese mills are outstanding, but on 
the principle that it is "better to walk on two legs than one". 
These are complemented by medium and small-sized mills, 
widely distributed and drawing their manpower from local 
towns and villages. 



CHAPTER IV 

WATER CONTROL AND UTILIZATION 

1. THE SANMEN GORGE 

Two factors lead to . a third. The growth of the communes 
and the possibility of directing large bodies of workers to 
great tasks, together with thfe provision of steel and other 
material, pave the way to a mass attack on water control. 

In Chapter IV, Book I, we examined the overall-planned 
project for the control and utilization of the Yellow River 
and specified the Sanmen Gorge as the high point 'of the at- * 
tack, both to control its flood waters in the lower reaches and 
to produce electric power for homes, farms and industry. It 
was to be available in, 1962. It is now expected in 1960. 

It was our purpose to visit this, the largest scheme of water 
control yet undertaken, and to see with our own eyes the 
nature of the problem and the spirit in which it was being 
tackled. 

We spent a day at the dam, leaving Loyang at 10 a.m. 
Travelling through the loess country, we reached the Sanmen 
Gorge town at noon. Having lunched in the train, we at once 
left the town which spreads out in factories, workshops and 
new housing areas on flat ground and penetrated into the loess 
country for 20 miles along an excellent new graded road, 
which threaded its way over high hills and through deep 
gorges. 
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Suddenly, we* saw the Yellow River below us and wound 
down to a new settlement where, a construction chief explain- 
ed the whole project with the aid of plans and models. 

An old peasant who had lived here all his life said, "I never 
thought that this could happen." The peasants and workers 
are aglow with excitement at what is happening and well 
they may, for the magnitude of the task is awe-inspiring. 

The people here are now trained in simple geology and can 
spot coal arid iron ore. The local commune smelts over 100 
tons of pig iron a day. 

The Sanmen Gorge lies in the middle reaches of the river 
and was divided by islets into three passages God's Gate in 
the middle, Man's Gate on the left and Devil's Gate on the . 
right. 

Down the middle gate runs a concrete diversion wall,, built 
before the 1958 flood season. 

Stretching from the wall to the left bank is a dam with 
twelve openings. Before the blocking of this dam, the full 
force of the river passed through God's Gate in the middle. 

As we looked down at the turbulent yellow waters, hurl- 
ing themselves angrily against the coffer dam and then look- 
ed up at the vast wall rising above us, with great cranes rais- 
ing huge buckets of concrete far overhead, and on to the huge 
mountain beyond, terraced far up for material and where, 
ultimately, the water will come, we wished for a quick work- 
ing imaginative artist to depict what we saw and for some poet 
to interpret its significance. 

Groups of young workers streamed towards us as the shift 
changed. )Ve talked to them. They were middle school stu- 
dents, here for three or four weeks of practical study. They 
speak splendidly, with no shyness or awkwardness. They are 
educated, intelligent and obviously longing to become fully 
trained technicians. Many are handsome. It was a thrill to 
speak to them and to see their eager, unfrustrated faces. 

^e drove to another spot and walked along the rocks of 
one of the original islands, 
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Other workers were coming off their shift at this point. As 
we looked at them we realized we were studying a new man- 
hood. 



The workers on this great engineering construction differed 
from those working on the Miyun Reservoir: these were tech- 
nicians, those were labourers. These, in the main, were very 
young. Speaking to one boy, I said: "Some in the Western 
world say of these huge and speedily built constructions, 'Of 
course, they are made by slave labour.' Do you feel like a 
slave?" 

When the question was translated, he drew himself up and 
answered, "Here the workers are the masters." They were, 
and they knew it and that is why they overshoot targets and 
work miracles. 

The roar of machines, drills, cranes and welding hammers 
formed the background of our talks a wonderful sound in 
China, where for centuries men have toiled at heavy, muscular 
labour. 

For China, it is a glimpse of the new Machine Age, for from 
'all quarters machines are pouring out from factories to con- 
structions such as this; and everywhere eager youth takes its 
share and receives its inspiration. 



2. THE CRUCIAL BATTLE 

We knew the engineers were nearing the f in^il mastery dE 
"China's Peril", but never imagined the end could come as 
quickly as. it did, nor did v?e believe that men could work 
harder than when we saw them. 

The crucial battle was entered on November 17, 1959. Could 
the coffer dam hold? 
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Thirty-two huge, self-tipping lorries began a shuttle pas- 
sage to the dam, carrying rock from the right bank, across the 
spillway bridge, to where the coffer dam was being built. 

Would the river be forced to stop its flow and bank up 
against a tall dam and remain contained in an ever enlarging 
detention reservoir, or would it smash the coffer dam which 
joined the other bank of the mountain to hem it in? 

Every available space along the gorge had been filled with 
large and small rocks: 80,000 tons of rock had been assembled 
ready to be poured in at the critical moment. 

Not a man or woman but knew how critical that moment 
was nor failed to rise to the challenge of the Communist 
Party's slogan: "Stop the flow this winter! Go all out to 
check floods and generate power. Complete the project a 
year ahead of schedule." 

The task of blocking the river was extremely difficult. To 
stop one of the world's most unruly rivers, at the spot where 
this river's bed is extremely steep and the current a rushing 
torrent, was a task never before attempted on this scale. 

We all remember the difficulty and the initial failure in 
blocking the SagUenay River in Canada, where the flow was 
only 715 cubic metres a second. In the Sanmen Gorge it was 
2,000 cubic metres a second. 

On November 20 the battle reached its peak. The river 
raged through the narrowing opening as though to tear down 
the coffer dam. 

The lorries dumped their enormous loads into the river 
where earlier we had seen them disappear in a flurry of foam. 

Lorries poured in at an ever faster rate one every 50 sec- 
onds, then one every 30 seconds. Some of the effective 
blocks were of a triangular shape and 15 tons in weight. The 
men worked -on and the gap grew steadily narrower. 

Headquarters issued a challenge: "Take a leap and fill 30 
metres today, and block God's Gate at a single blow." And 
they did it. On November 22, the stream was blocked after 
5 days 13 hours of intense struggle. Never had a river of this 
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magnitude and tearing current been blocked in so short a 
space of time. The Yellow River is now tamed" for good. 

When completed, the great dam, 929 metres long and 108 
metres high, will bring to an end the monotonous and terrible 
tale of historical floods. The reservoir will hold more than 
-30,000 million cubic metres of water capable of irrigating 40 
million mou of farm land besides providing 1,100,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity. 



3. THE ACHIEVEMENT 

JToun urgent needs will thus be met: 

1. Flood control. When completed, 80 million people 
living in the lower reaches of the river will be free from 
inundation. At the height of its flood, 35,000 cubic metres pass 
the Gorge per second. This flow will be reduced to 6,000 
cubic metres. If the tributaries flood the volume of water 
can be checked here. It will solve the problem of 3,000 years. 

2. It will supply Sian and three other large cities with 
cheap power and light incredibly cheap from our stand- 
ards only 0.02 yuan per kilowatt hour. 

3. It will irrigate 100 million mou of land in Shantung, 
Hopei and Hunan. 

4. In the future, 500-ton ships will sail between the San- 
men Gorge and Sian along, at first, a huge reservoir which 
will yield a rich harvest of fish. Boats will bypass the Gorge 
by a canal cut through the' mountains. 

The control station will be at Loyang, leaving a couple of 
huiwired workers only on the spot. 

The whole project, started in 1957, was to be finished in 
1962. After the great leap forward of 1958, however, it is 
expected to be completed in I960, with one generator operat- 
ing. 

;Three years for this tremendous task! 
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4. CONSERVING THE SNOW WATERS 

Bearing in mind that the new attitude with regard to floods 
and water is not to get rid of the floods as soon as possible, 
but to conserve the water in reservoirs and channels and 
ditches against the constant peril of droughts. One sees with 
interest the conservancy work which impounds the flood 
waters from melting snow in the Chilien Mountains. 

An immense "sea in the desert" is being created behind a 
newly built dam. Some 30,000 people of the Minchin Com- 
mune in the Kansu Province are building this dam, eight kilo- 
metres long and fourteen and a half metres high, to form a 
reservoir of 27 square kilometres area, to capture and retain 
through a well-known technique for use in the desert the 
melting snows of the Chilien Alps. 

In the closing years of the Ching Dynasty, the peasants of 
Tunhuang used to scatter wood .ash on the snow, which con- 
sequently absorbed more solar energy and melted faster and 
in greater volume. 

Today an expedition of 200 people operate on this artificial 
melting. ' 

Since" June 1958 a team of 100 members was sent by the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences for a thorough study of this 
problem on the spot. A three months' survey revealed a total 
water reserve of 40,000 cubic metres, 600 times the capacity 
of the Ming Tombs Reservoir near Peking. 

The process of conserving snow-water is simple: spraying 
ash on the snoW over an area of one square kilometre yields 
10,000 cubic metres of water within 24 hours. 

It is thus possible to speed the crops in May and June by 
intensive work on the summit snows. 

The higher one mounts the greater is the water potential, 
promising 15 Trillion cubic metres of water at 4,500 ft. 
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5. THE MOUNTAIN CANAL 

The second source of -water for conservancy is the "Moun- 
tain Canal" in the highlands of Kansu. 

The Tao River, rising on the central heights of southern 
China, flows northwards and at great height passes into the 
headwaters of the Yellow River. 

A huge dam is now being built to divert the water eastwards 
in the Chingyang County. It is called the "Mountain Canal" 
because the completed canal will flow across mountain ranges 
averaging some 5,100 feet above sea level and will irrigate 
largp areas of the dry mountainous regions of central and 
southern Kansu. 

The canal, which is to be finished in 1960, will be 1,400, 
kilometres long, 40 metres wide and 6 metres deep and will 
irrigate 20 million mou of land, drive 100 small and medium 
electric stations and supply 500,000 kilowatts of power. 

Steamers up to 100 tons will navigate its waters. More 
than half of the work has already been completed. 

Here, as elsewhere in Chinese construction works, men study 
as they work. When the work began, there were 16 engi- 
neers, 42 intermediate technical personnel and 1,217 workers 
with only a slight knowledge of conservancy work. Today, 
131,323 work in study groups organized in -work teams; and 
during 1959, short-term courses have turned out 4,000 peasant 
technicians. 



6. THE PREMIER AND THE MEYUN RESERVOIR 

There ire two more water* conservancy projects which must 
be mentioned the Huaijou Reservoir and the Miyun Reser- 
voir, north of Peking, the latter the largest artificial lake in 
China. We visited both these reservoirs as guests of Mr. Chou 
En-lai, the Prime Minister. 
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Leaving Peking early we were joined by Bishop Ting, head 
of the Theological College of Nanking. We drove to the sta- 
tion, our car driving right on to the platform, to the door of 
our carriage. The train was long, for the leader of the Japanese 
opposition party and his company, and many members of a 
water conservancy planners conference were going with the 
Premier to inspect the two new reservoirs. 

Our railway carriage was charming, containing a sitting 
room with beautiful paintings on the wall and a compartment 
for each to rest in. 

After an hour or so, we arrived at Huaijou Reservoir, a love- 
ly lake stretching far away to distant blue hills. We re- 
turned to the train for lunch. A high official walked down 
the corridor and said "he is coming" and in another moment 
the Prime Minister was in the carriage. He shook hands and 
said, "Come and have lunch." We followed him through othefr 
carriages to the dining car. Nowell sat next to the Prime 
Minister; I with Mrs. Chi, the interpreter, sat opposite. She 
later changed places with Bishop Ting. 

We had a Western lunch and discussed the new leap for- 
ward, 'the buildings in Peking, Tibet and the Tibetan border 
with India and many questions concerning war and peace. 
The Premier asked numerous questions about England and 
was extraordinarily well informed. 

After a long and interesting conversation, we left the train 
to visit the Miyun Reservoir, passing through a town of 
workers' dwellings thrown up during the construction. In a 
big hall, we saw maps and models and heard details of the 
construction. 

The reservoir will cover 600 square kilometres and prevent 
floods over an area of 600 million mou. It will irrigate an 
arfea of 4 million mou and supply 140 million kilowatts of 
electricity. 

There will be a canal from this Miyun Reservoir to the 
Summer Palace, large enough for 500-ton boats; and another 
canal from the Summer Palace to Tientsin. From Tientsin, 
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a third canal the restored Grand Canal will accommodate 
3,000-ton boats as far as Hangchow. 

This immense reservoir will supply water to Peking and 
Tientsin for factories as well as private houses and provide 
both cities with a beauty spot for holidays. Incidentally, it 
will contain 80,000 tons of fish. The main dam is 200 feet 
high and over 3,000 feet long. 

During the last year, 7,000 workers have been trained here 
as tractor drivers and in general mechanics. 

Normally, this water construction would have taken a year 
or two to design, and ifour or five years to build. It has ac- 
tually been designed in two months and built in less than eight- 
een months. Nor are we surprised at the speed as we watch 
the thousands of men working with high enthusiasm, with 
flags flying, drums beating, music playing and men chanting. 
I have a splendid photograph of Yen Erh-tai, who refused 
to take a single day off throughout a whole year. There were 
many like him. 

In the northeast is a great area ringed with mountains, bare 
sun-burnt hills in the foreground. All this is to be planted 
and become green, making a fascinating landscape and a 
famous hpliday resort. 

. Leaving the great dam, we motored to a smaller one from 
which we entered a ship of two decks which could acco&i- 
modate our 'whole trainload of engineers and guests. This 
ship or barge was of wood, gaily painted and with a gaily 
painted Chinese roof over the top deck. It was built in eight 
days and eight nights. Mr. Chou said it even surprised him. 
In it we toured the lake. 

We again sat with Mr. Chou. He asked most penetrating 
and comprehensive questions about English housing, food, 
prices^ wages and unemployment. 

Throughout the whole day, Mr. Chou, intensely active, di- 
vided his tune between us and the Japanese leader of opposi- 
te*!, who was- a fellow guest, and other guests and engineers. 
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One meal with us and one with him, and talks with both: in- 
dependently, and talks with the engineers in groups or singly. 

He invited Bishop Ting to join us at the first meal their 
relations were most cordial. Bishop Ting interpreted for us 
as our conversation ranged far and wide. 

Chou En-lai is a born leader of men, a man of immense vi- 
tality and will power he exudes vitality and has a quick wit 
and much humour. His very stature and movements set him 
apart as a leader. No wonder Mr. Acheson described him 
as the world's ablest diplomat. 



7. NEW PLANS FOR THE YANGTSE GORGES, 

The biggest schemes, necessarily long-term schemes, will 
be crowned by the new plans for the Yangtse Gorges. 

It is proposed, and many steps have already been taken to- 
wards the project, to build a dam 4 kilometres long and 200 
metres high, which will bank up the water in a reservoir with 
a capacity of 600 million cubic metres. 

The electricity produced will amount to some 127 million 
units and the generators will be capable of 22 million kilo- 
watts. 

Steamships of 6,000 and 10,000 tons will be able to sail all 
the way from Shanghai to Chungking by a series of locks and 
a canal which will penetrate the mountains by the side of the 
river. 

The enormous amount of electricity generated can be dis- 
tributed to Canton in the south, Shanghai in the east and 
Lanchow in the northwest. 
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8. NEW PLANS FOR EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF WATER 

Chinese water distribution is very uneven. North China 
receives 500 millimetres of water in its annual rainfall. West 
China receives 300 millimetres. This amounts to only 30 to 
40 thousand cubic metres per kilometre of land. On the other 
hand, South China receives 10 or 20 times more than the north. 

Along the Yellow River areas, water is very scarce, so it is 
proposed to take water from the Yangtse River and deliver 
it to the north. This can be done in several ways. 

Water is to be diverted from large rivers high up in the 
mountains and taken by canal to join the Yellow River at 
Kansu. Another canal will go from the Yangtse to Peking. 
The fourth canal will take water from the Tungting Lake 
northwards. * 

* These four canals, amounting to 10,000 kilometres in length, 
when completed, will irrigate 800 million mou of land. 

The soil reclaimed from the desert to the west will be 1,600 
million mou. 

These schemes will provide 100 million kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 

50,000 kilometres of river and canal will be available for 
navigation. 

The surveying for these vast schemes is already in hand 
and forms part of the next five-year plan. 

Interestingly enough, 'the Minister of Water Conservancy 
is General Fu Tso-yi,"who was a Kuomintang general and 
defended Peking during the war against the Communists. He 
was pardoned and has done excellent service in his new em- 
ployment. 

The Deputy Minister was a guerrilla commander in the Peo- 
ple's Army and one of the very few survivors- in his district. 
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9. FLOODS IN THE SOUTH IN 1959 

Nature, as if to test to the utmost the new communes and 
the new ^upsurges in all fields of activity, inflicted on China 
in 1959 a series of natural calamities not to be equalled in the 
past hundred years. Floods ravaged the south and north and 
a hundred days of drought desolated the centre. 

Yet China survived. The loss of life was infinitesimal in 
comparison with any recent disaster and the ultimate harvest 
exceeded that of 1958, which was a bumper year. 

Take, for instance, the floods in the south on the Pearl Riv- 
er at Canton, China's fourth great river. 

We visited the Pearl River, in 1952. Work was, even then, 
proceeding to protect the area from flood. This summer 
1959 the Pearl has just emerged triumphantly from one of 
the most menacing floods of its history. 

The extensive water conservancy work done since the .liber- 
ation comprising 1.7 million .large and small projects to- 
gether with mass flood fighting of heroic proportions, has pre- 
vented what might have been an unparalleled disaster and 
spared the city of Canton, with ,its two million inhabitants, 
from destruction. 

Flood fighting, at the crisis, sent one million people, despite 
the incessant downpour, to patrol the major dyke. Leaks 
must be sought and repaired before the crest arrived. 

On July 23 the water in an adjacent pond began to bubble, 
as if boiling. The pressure had caused a leak. 

The Party secretary immediately leaped into the pond to 
search out the leak. In the muddy water he could not locate 
it, and his ears" and nostrils were filled with silt. Several 
others jumped in and, after 40 minutes, fpund the leak and 
stopped it with sand bags. . ^ 

On the night of the 28th, as word of the approaching crest 
was being passed along the flood-lit dyke, 58-year-old Lien 
noticed a tiny whirlpool which grew bigger every minute. 
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A -group of younger men dived down but could not locate 
the leak. The base of the dyke was 20 feet below the water 
surface. Lien leaped into the water, waving all 'objections 
aside. Though trembling with cold he descended ten times 
more. He knew what he was doing: the property had be- 
longed to his father. "I will find it even if it kills me," he 
called. Others joined in to help and, after an hour's struggle, 
the hole was finally reinforced. 

The last major flood on the Pearl River in 1915, the worst 
flood in memory, saw the water level in the delta rise 20-40 
centimetres below this year's super flood. All the dykes then 
either broke or overflowed and six miles of land were inun- 
dated. Casualties numbered 80,000. The city of Canton was 
flooded; "the collapsing of houses sounded like a string of 
firecrackers/' , 

This year, though the flood was higher and the disaster more 
terrible, only 187 persons lost their lives in collapsing houses 
or in the flood; 29 were missing and 204 injured. Two mil- 
lion people were^ affected, 200,000 houses were destroyed and 
land flooded. The loss of life and property this year was 
minimized by flood prevention work and well organized 
evacuation relief. 

At present, the heroic citizens are waging a new battle to 
secure a bumper harvest to recoup losses. 



10. FLOODS IN THE NORTH IN, 1959 

The southern flood at Canton was equalled by the north- 
eastern flood at Harbin on the middle readies of the Sungari 
River, where the water rose two feet higher than the peak 
floo4 of 1932, when thousands of people yere drowned. 

The flood waters never abated for twenty-two days, during 
which heavy rains and gales made the position more perilous. 
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Within three days an army of several hundred thousands of 
flood fighters was formed to build dykes, reinforce the banks 
and lay out floating breakwaters. Men of all classes from 
generals to university professors rolled up their sleeves and 
took an active part in the defence. When the situation was at 
its worst, 1,600,000 threw themselves into the battle. 

One stormy night, when the earth over a quarter of a mile 
of dyke was slipping, a thousand officers and men jumped 
into the water and formed themselves into a human break- 
water and stayed there for six hours until the dyke was 
repaired. Housewives brought scrubbing boards, and provided 
food, hot drinks and dry clothes; they washed and mended 
the clothes of the workers. 

By the time the flood had abated, 30 miles of dyke had 
been raised 28 inches and upwards and the city was saved. 



11. DROUGHT CONQUERED, 1959 

In addition to the catastrophic floods in the south and north 
of China, the year 1959 was marked with unprecedented 
drought in the central lands, particularly in the valley of the 
Huai River, which suffered its worst drought in 100 years; 
100 days in the summer in the hot, dry weather and not a 
single drop of rain. 

Formerly, millions of starving people would have crowded 
the approaches of every city to beg for alms and great num- 
bers would die. 

In 1959, however, aided by a bumper crop in 1958, which 
had left reserves of food and seed, the fanners were able to 
reap large crops in some cases even 10 per cent above those 
of the bumper years. 

When the rain came, the heat continued and aided the crops. 
But the main difference was the new irrigation. Dams had 
been built, canals dug and irrigation ditches, running in all 
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directions, aided by pumps and waterwheels and buckets, 
crowned the defence. The peasants succeeded in getting water 
into the Huai valley and when we passed it in the train, even 
the trees seemed to have suffered little, being fed by ditches 
which were flooded at regular periods. 



12. DESERTS 

China has about a million square kilometres of desert and 
they lie mostly in the northwest. 

We flew many hundreds of miles along the edge of the 
great Gobi desert and we crossed it in cars. It advances 
perpetually, anything up to 100 metres a year. At least, it 
has done so in the past. Now it is resolutely attacked. It 
no longer swallows up farm land and villages and even cities. 
It is attacked and it recedes. 

People living in this tenth of the nation's territory were 
almost totally neglected by prior dynasties, but are now aided 
to transform the desert and do so with a whole heart, by 
planting grass and forests, by husbanding the water which 
comes down from the hills, by laying earth upon the sand 
and by erecting sand and wind breaks. 

Large-scale sowing of grass and tree seeds by plane in the 
Shensi and Kansu areas has enabled big steps to be taken 
in reclamation of land. 

In 1959, a further offensive was made: 800 people from 
research stations travelled 70,000 kilometres investigating all 
the big deserts in China and collecting data for future work. 
Studies have been made of the process of desert formation, of 
Ihe laws of motion of wind and sand; of temperatures in the 
desert; of the distribution and nature of desert plants .and 
of the stabilizing of sand by plants and physical means and 
the redistribution of agriculture and forestry. 
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The work of desert control is in full swing around Lanchow 
and other such towns and adds to the impressiveness and 
liveliness of their expansion in other directions. The town 
of Lanchow approaches or exceeds one million people already, 
with many high forms of industry, particularly its oil cracking 
plant, running for a mile or more along the Yellow River. 
It forms a natural centre for organizing attacks on the great 
deserts to the north. 



13. PUSHING BACK THE DESERT SANDS 

The town of Yulin in north Shensi was once an important 
fortress on the Great Wall. Today, it is hard to follow 1ihe 
outline of any wall, the whole being almost completely buried 
by sand. 

The desert rolls for 65,000 square kilometres along "the 
northern side of the Great Wall, across the Shensi Province 
and the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region. Every spring the 
dunes roll southward, turning farms and pastures south of the 
Wall into waste, burying houses and even whole villages. 
Over 60 per cent of the land in the Yulin County has already 
been covered with sand, but today a mass campaign forces 
the desert back. Shifting sand has been checked on 320,000 
mou of land by three methods: first, by a network of shelter 
belts with hard growing grasses; second, by flattening the 
dunes through planting trees on the northern slope and others 
some 7 metres to the south. The winds pick up sand from 
the parts of the dunes above the tree tops and deposit it be- 
fore the southern barriers, thus levelling the dunes. The third 
method is to hold the sand by moistening and dissolving the 
dunes through irrigation. 

Individual farmers have contributed by their careful obser- 
vations. For instance, Ma Teh-kuan thirty years ago found 
his crops buried by sand. He brought some saplings from a 
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distance and planted them around his farm, surrounding each 
young tree with great stones to protect it from the wind. 
In this way he created an effective shelter belt and brought 
30 mow under cultivation. Now, over 80 years of age, he works 
as a forestry advisor to the Government. 

Wheat grown on sheltered land yields 70 per cent more 
than on unsheltered plots. The annual rainfall rose from 250 
millimetres in 1952 to 380 in 1957 and 1958. The air is now 
exceptionally moist. Grazing lands are greener. Three times 
as many sheep and twice as many other livestock are reared 
as in 1952. 

Another singular discovery promises a further upsurge in 
desert recovery. 

In April 1958, the farmers in the northwest corner of Yulin 
Courxty began to dig a well. They had not gone far when 
they found that water gushed in from all sides. Enlarging 
the well and digging channels they were able, without using 
any pump, to irrigate 50 mou of land. 

It is now learned that the water table beneath the desert 
is very high. The land being flat, the rain cannot run off, 
so it seeps down, creating a huge reservoir in the desert sub- 
soil. 

Over 200,000 people of Tingpien began to dig wells and 
channels. By the late autumn of 1959 they had made more 
than 60 reservoirs and channels to irrigate 120,000 mou of land. 

Another project brings water from a river north of the 
county town of Yulin into the heart of the desert. When 
completed this year, the new water project will irrigate 600,000 
mou. 

Water from this canal seeps into the soil along its course, 
creating strings of small lakes and pools under whose in- 
fluence the dunes are gradually dissolving. Grass and trees 
have been planted and considerable patches of former barren 
lowlands are being converted into rice paddies. 
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14. A GREAT WALL OF TREES 

Stretching 1,500 kilometres east and west, and as protection 
for 2,300 square kilometres on the rich wheat-producing 
plateau in the province of Kansu, there is growing up a wall 
of green, intended to control soil erosion. 

The first layer on the sand dunes is of erosion resistant 
clover, the second of timber trees, the third of fruit -trees 
and the fourth of perennial lilies and medical herbs. This 
wall is a defence against one of the most serious erosion 
areas in Northwest China and will stay the destruction every 
year by torrents of water digging gulleys which cut ever 
deeper into the plateau. 

The people in the Kansu Corridor in the past two years 
have planted in all 3,500 kilometres of shelter belts, generally 
to a depth of 1.5 kilometres. Together with the many branches 
and subsidiary shelter belts this new green wall will extend 
almost twice the length of the Great Wall of China. 

Three hundred and fifty big and medium reservoirs and 
large numbers of irrigation ditches have been built to water 
the saplings in this Gobi area of hard sail and land strewn 
with pebbles. 

The eastern part of Honan Province has planted some thirty 
million trees in the past year along an abandoned bed of the 
Yellow River in an area where vast tracts of land became 
sandy wastes after the Yellow River had changed its course. 

It has been found possible and preferable to plant forests in 
the winter time and there is a new movement to co-ordinate- 
a forest station with the building of water conservancy proj- 
ects and soil erosion control. 

In many areas, saplings are planted as soon as canals or 
ditches are finished. 

It may seem curious to plant saplings in the frozen earth, 
but the survival rate is high; the saplings lie in a dormant 
state in the winter, not easily damaged by moving, and, in 
addition, there is 'more water in the soil in the winter. 
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This early planting of saplings has extended, in far eastern 
Sinkiang, to the winter sowing of spring wheat, rape, barley, 
peas and other crops. 

Crops sown in winter ripen about half a month earlier than 
those sown in the spring and give higher yields. The roots 
of the winter sown crops develop more strongly and pene- 
trate 3 to 14 centimetres into the soil and thus are more 
resistant to drought and disease. 

Winter sowing also helps to reduce the harm done by 
weeds and contributes to more even distribution of manpower 
throughout the four seasons of the year. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. EMANCIPATED WOMANHOOD 

Women's National Day was celebrated in Peking by 10,000 
women of outstanding quality, who filled the Great Hall and 
had inaugurated what might be called the complete eman- 
cipation of women during the big leap forward of 1958 and 
the full development of the people's commune movement. 

This advance guard of women stands at the head of a body 
of twenty million women workers in agriculture and industry. 
These 10,000 women are not ordinary workers, but outstand- 
ing women and groups of women who were decorated with 
the "March the Eighth Flag Holder Medal". 

Such an influx of women set free from the normal house- 
hold duties, as explained on an earlier page, naturally makes 
much difference in production figures, both in the communes 
and nationally. 

Women, especially the young women, are branching into 
many kinds of industry never touched by womanhood in China 
before. A group, for instance, of peasant women and fisher- 
women in East China, who hardly knew what a drill or a lathe 
looked like two years ago, have built a factory of their own 
to produce insecticide, sprayers, cultivators, deep ploughs and 
water pump tubes. It was only in 1958 that they began in- 
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dustrial work at all, when they formed themselves into a team 
to build a small iron smelting furnace during the nationwide 
drive for steel. 

At a commune, again in the coastal Shantung Province, 
a women's team averaged a daily output of 5.6 tons per cubic 
metre of furnace volume a greater co-efficient than in the 
blast furnaces in the United States. The furnace was named 
"March the Eighth" a year ago. The workers are ordinary 
peasant women who had begun to work in the iron and steel 
industry during the nationwide campaign for steel in 1958. . 

At Changsha on the borders of the Tungting Lake, where 
I had cruised in some peril in 1932 when women were serfs 
to state and husband, women are now pioneering in mastery 
of new farm equipment; more than 1,000 Changsha peasant 
women have been described as experts on account of their 
ability to handle the new types of farm tools; 80 per cent of 
the 4,000 women of the commune have learned to use the 
complete range of new equipment, including rice transplanters 
and double-share ploughs. 

A group of Shanghai women workers successfully built a 
tugboat from the designing to the launching in honour of 
Women's National Day. 

An outstanding piece of work was done by a woman lathe- 
turner named Chu Shu-tzu of Tsinan, who produced a self- 
operating machine tool which combines the threading, broach- 
ing and bolt-heading processes into one. and now turns out 95 
screws per minute, which is 610 times the ordinary set norm. 
She designed and remodelled the machine in co-operation with 
some veteran workers and with the cordial support of the 
plant Communist Party committee. The complete machine 
was the result of 40 separate experiments. The process is 
now completely automatic. 

The ranks of the women scientific workers in the depart- 
ments of engineering and medicine have, in 1958, experienced 
the same leap forward. 



One in four of the research workers in the various insti- 
tutes of the Chinese Academy of Sciences in the capital are 
women. 

There are 10,000 women doctors in Peking about 40 per 
cent of the city's total. They include medical research work- 
ers, many of whom have gained successes in treating different 
diseases. 

Leading universities and colleges in the capital are training 
large numbers of women students in the natural sciences, in 
engineering, culture and medicine. Three out of every ten 
students in the Chinese universities of science and technology 
are women. 



2. THE GIRL CREW OF EXPRESS NO. 12 

The crowded Shenyang-Peking No. 12 Express met a terrific 
storm as it approached the Rocky-River bridge. A red signal 
flashed "Danger Ahead". The train stopped on the 300-metre- 
long bridge. The muddy waters dashed against -the piers. 

Li Ti-kuei decided to take the train back to the nearest 
station. A dyke was breaking on the far side of the river. 
The flood waters engulfed all. The piers and girders of the 
Rocky-River bridge were washed away only fifteen minutes 
after the train backed out. The 37-member "March Eighth" 
train crew, headed by Chang Min-yuan, a young girl, took 
charge and tried to telegraph for help, but the wires were 
down. The whole responsibility was hers. 
. Her voice called over the train loudspeakers: "Attention, 
Comrades! This is the train crew speaking. Although we 
are surrounded by the flood, do not worry. Let all the pas- 
sengers get organized and elect a committee and join us in 
fighting the flood." 

Each compartment organized and many volunteers stepped 
forth. It was decided to leave Chienwei station at once. 
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As the train retreated, cries of "Help! Help!" came from 
alongside the line and Chang Min-yuan gave orders in a firm 
voice: "Attention, train crew; attention, passengers! Open 
the doors and windows and help people aboard." 

The train came to a stop and every effort was made^to get 
the people aboard. Ropes were torn off bedding and* flung 
to the people. A Liberation Army officer, followed by a crew 
girl, swam to the rescue of an elderly woman on a house-top. 

A human line was formed and all the villagers were rescued. 
The train moved on and rested on a higher level about 10 
metres above the surrounding waters. 

Then the people began to feel hungry. There was no dining 
car, as it was a night train. The children were crying for 
food. The crew girls looked to Chang Min-yuan for guidance. 
All had had a sleepless night and no food. 

Suddenly Chang had an idea. She asked if the night shift 
girls had eaten the loaves and sausages they brought along 
with them. 

"No, they have not thought about eating." 

"Then give them all to the children." 

The passengers were greatly moved and offered whatever 
they had biscuits, pastry, boiled eggs to their neighbours. 
There was much offering and much declining. Finally, the 
food was given to those who needed it most the children 
and the sick. 

Late in the night, the rain stopped. People lay down on 
the grass for sleep. 

But no crew girl slept They visited carriage by carriage, 
helped the children, nursed babies, tended the old women and 
watched over the slumbering people on the grass. It was a 
bright day the following morning. There was a drone in the 
skies. 

"Aeroplane," exclaimed one of the train crew. A silvery 
plane was circling over the train and coming lower and sud- 
denly a parachute opened ,and came to the ground. It con- 
tained cases of biscuits marked "Quality Biscuits" and "Com- 
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pliments to the Passengers". People cheered and waved hats 
and garments and coverlets. 

Nearby commutes soon learned of the flood bound train 
and carried sacks of food through the waters. 

The Director of the Railway Administration came and com- 
mended the girl team. 

"You have done an excellent job for the Party it is your 
courage and quick wits plus calmness and steadiness in face 
of danger that have saved the lives and properties of more 
than 600 passengers and 200 flood victims." 



3. CHEN BUILDS A ROAD 

Chen, at 16, built a road in Shensi. She had heard her 
father say a road was needed to bring needed iron ore in 
the push for more metal. Thrilled with the idea, she collected 
five girls and sought permission to start the building. Her 
parents consented. The commune flatly refused on the ground 
of danger, as it needed blasting. 

Nothing daunted, she at length got permission. Her gang 
increased to 34 and neighbouring villagers helped. 

The girls learned the technique of blasting and exploded 
30,840 cubic yards of rock and 92,000 cubic metres of earth. 

The girls' work was actually 9 per cent higher than the 
men's gang and her gang never had an accident. 

Her one complaint concerned the reporters who never left 
her alone "Everyone in China ^ants me to tell how I build 
roads." 



4. CHINESE EDUCATION IN I960 

Education has had its full share in the general upsurge 
since 1958. The figures compiled up to the end of June 1959 
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report 1,250 counties with universal primary school educa- 
tion; 68,000 middle schools run by the people themselves, and 
more than 400 institutes of higher education newly established 
by the local .authorities; 90,000 more people are attending 
literacy courses. In 444 counties illiteracy has been, in the 
main, stamped out. 

Two measures recently adopted have pushed forward the 
advance in education. One was the application in all schools 
of the principle of combining work with study; the other 
was the establishment of agricultural middle schools. 

The practice of working while studying couples ordinary 
schooling with productive labour, thereby breaking down the 
age-old tradition in the schools of looking down on manual 
labour. This new practice has a good influence on the social 
atmosphere. 

The agricultural middle schools are vocational. They are 
set up by the people themselves on a part-work, part-study 
basis. 

Education is breaking the bounds of exclusive control by 
experts. It has become socialist education, suited to the pres- 
ent situation in the country, and is regarded as one of the 
most powerful weapons for transforming the old and build- 
ing the new society. 

The purpose of the socialist revolution is to do away with 
all exploitation of classes and to bring into being the com- 
munist society in which the principle of "from each accord- 
ing to his ability and to each according to his need" is carried 
out. 

Socialist education works on parallel lines. 

Naturally, there has been tension and those who have dis- 
agreed with the proletarian dictatorship have urged that educa- 
tion should be led by experts and should be "education for 
education's sake" with the corollary that mental and manual 
work should be separate. 

Education is first and foremost transmission and acquisition 
of knowledge. 
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The socialist believes that practical experience, as well as 
book knowledge, is knowledge. 

There is a tendency in the Western world to regard manual 
labour as humiliating .and leading nowhere and, consequently, 
manual labour has not, in the past and in general, entered 
into the school curriculum. Against this the new Chinese 
education sets a firm face. 

We saw the new principle in action when, at Loyang, we 
visited an interesting primary school of 24 classes of boys 
and girls 1,181 children and 48 teachers. 

The most interesting feature there was the concrete applica- 
tion of the new principle of "education combined with pro- 
ductive labour". We watched the children at these produc- 
tive jobs, limited for the present to two hours per week. 
The children were busy making wireless sets, from simple 
to large sets; 2,680 had been made since September 1958. Beau- 
tifully made too, with attractive Chinese cases. -The children 
were very keen, both over the wireless sets and over drugs 
made from herbs, coloured powders used in the fine arts, 
and furniture, which comprised other parts of their produc- 
tive labour. 

The headmaster told us that since this practical work had 
been included in the programme, the standard of study and 
marks had risen. 

There was no shyness about the children and one young girl 
made an excellent speech welcoming us and inviting us to 
inspect their work and give any helpful criticisms that we 
could. 



5. AGRICULTURAL MIDDLE SCHOOL 

The half-day agricultural middle school, a part-work and 
part-study institution, is a new form of rural secondary educa- 
tion which was first introduced in Kansu Province in March 
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1958. Since then more than 20,000 such schools have been 
set up in all parts of the country and others are in prospect. 

These schools are an economy to state and student. The 
money expended by the state to train a student in an ordinary 
junior middle school amounts to more than 180 yuan a year, 
whereas that needed for the education of an agricultural middle 
school student is less than 20 yuan. Similarly, the financial 
burden on the student's family is reduced from 100 yuan to 
some 30 yuan per year. 

This mode of teaching, advantageous to rural communities, 
has the additional advantage that it requires fewer teachers. 
Also students of the agricultural middle schools, though not 
studying so many subjects, can more quickly apply what they 
learn to production because of their part-time work. Students 
also have a deeper understanding of the subjects they have 
studied. Its main economic advantage is seen in relation to 
the pressure which demands speed and nationwide extension. 

It is hoped that, with the development of production and 
the mechanization of farming, senior middle school education, 
specialized secondary education and even higher education 
will appear in the whole countryside. The benefit of this will 
be obvious when we remember that 80 per cent of the people 
live in the countryside. 

The agricultural middle schools in two years have had an 
enrolment of 2,000,000 students. During the past two years, 
an average of one million students per year were admitted. 
Taking this figure as a basis, ten years later there will be 
9,000,000 graduates* 



6. HIGHER EDUCATION: PEKING UNIVERSITY 



An extensive range of fine buildings on the western side 
of Peking is called "The University City". Much of it is 
new, as the proportion devoted to science in comparison to 
the arts is also new. 
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Chinese scientists who had to struggle on through the old 
regime with inadequate aid are enthusiastically supporting 
the new, finding satisfaction in working for the people and 
bringing to them modern scientific studies in addition to the 
culture which for thousands of years has been the monopoly 
of aristocratic families. 

President Kuo Mo- jo of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
historian, poet and playwright, is a living link between the old 
culture and the new. He is also the distinguished Chairman 
of the China Peace Committee. He, and those who work 
with him, make the Chinese past live more truly than ever 
before in the widespread effort to bring home to all the peo- 
ple and not merely the scholars, the value of their Chinese 
cultural heritage. 

The upsurge in scientific development shares with the rest 
of the upsurges in completing a twelve-year development pro- 
gramme many years ahead of the scheduled date. 

The big leap this year has already produced many re- 
markable results such as a skilled worker's invention of the 
universal machine tool for fitters, never used elsewhere; a 
shepherd who had found a patent way of increasing the rate 
of sheep propagation; or the motor car mechanic who had 
devised a new way of making certain silicon steel parts, 
increasing efficiency 950 fold. 

Workers and researchers in the Peking Institute have suc- 
ceeded in turning out an entirely new kind of alloy steel 
which has a greater tensile strength than the best American 
product, and so on. 

The China University of Science and Technology is repre- 
sentative of a new type of university differing from most 
polytechnical institutes in that its. one purpose is to train 
research workers in the most advanced branches of science. 
The Chinese Academy of Sciences and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion assume joint responsibility in guiding its work. 

The new university has thirteen departments, nuclear phys- 
ics and nuclear engineering significantly heading the list. 
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The teaching staff comes mainly from the top-level research 
workers of the Academy of Sciences. 

In keeping with the principle of combining work with study 
the professors and students have set up five factories even 
before the academic year began. 



7. WORKERS' SPARE-TIME EDUCATION 

It is not only youth at school or university that comprise 
the whole of Chinese education. Despite all efforts, there 
are still some 7 millions who can neither read nor write and 
these in many cases seek spare-time education. 

Elimination of "letter-blindness" is the target and the work 
is in full swing. The scale is big and the speed excessive. 

From HeilungkLang in the northeast, where more than a 
million spare-time students are enrolled, to Kweichow in the 
southwest, illiteracy is vigorously and successfully attacked 
and attacked with speed. 

At Chungking, illiteracy was wiped out among some 100,000 
workers and employees between January and October, 1958. 

The supply of teachers so badly needed shows the same 
leap forward. 



8. ART IN ANCIENT CHINA: THE DRAGON GATE OF 
THE BUDDHAS; THE NEOLITHIC VILLAGE 

'In our 1956 visit, we spent two days at the great Tunhuang 
Caves in. Kansu. 

We had not time in 1959 to do more than pay a hurried 
visit to the Dragon Gate on the River Yi and there to visit 
the famous caves of the Buddha, made during the period 
494 to 898 A,D., and parallel to some of the great periods of 



the Tunhuang Caves in Kansu. Many of the best figures 
have been taken away or mutilated; formerly, there were 
100,000 statues of Buddha. 

One grotto of the Tang Period contains specially magnifi- 
cent figures of great dignity and beauty, surrounded by sculp- 
tured frescoes of other rich figures, one of the most beautiful 
of which is now, unfortunately, in an American museum 
others went to Japan. It was here that we were suddenly 
confronted by the statue of the Supreme Buddha, sitting with 
his attendants in a semi-circle: all quarried out of the face 
of the cliff, their proportions,. delicacy an( i majesty represent- 
ative of the greatest art in the world. 

This Tang figure is very moving, profound and full of 
wisdom. One of the finest carved figures I have ever seen. 

Happily, China is passionately devoted to her past and its 
art, and with meticulous care cherishes her treasures which, 
despite all pillaging, are still numerous everywhere. 

Indeed, a special feature of her culture is her series of 
exhibitions, which are opened in all great towns, stressing the 
history of the Chinese people from the far-off days, beginning. 
500,000 years ago, when the remains of the Peking Man were 
discovered. 

In orderly procession, the exhibits or illustrations depict 
Tingtsun and Ordos Man of 100,000 years ago. The Upper 
Cave Man who, 40 to 50 thousand years- ago, had developed 
an advanced system of social organization and whose bone 
needles suggest the wearing of skin clothing. Objects of 
primitive art survive from this remote time. 

The Middle Stone Age Man of 10,000 years ago comes next, 
when game was hunted with stone arrows and spearheads. 

This was succeeded by the New Stone Age Man with fish- 
ing hooks and weighted nets. 

' To them, we owe the very excellently cared-for Neolithic 
village of 6,000 years ago, near the river at Sian and covered 
Completely by a great, modern roof for protection. 
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This We examined closely. The Neolithic jars Unearthed 
from the rubbish heaps were both refined in shape and beau- 
tiful in coloured design. 

Thence onwards, we come to the splendid bronze vessels 
of the later Shang Dynasty of the 16th to the llth century 
B.C. 

After that there are innumerable articles reflecting the 
beauty and ingenuity of subsequent ages, as, for instance, 
a drum cart of the third century A.D., which not only hammers 
out its tune, but through a system of gears, records the 
mileage travelled. , 

There is, of course, a political reason behind the display of 
relics of the past. It is not just relics, as such, that are 
in the forefront. It is the arrangement of a modern revolu- 
tionary exhibition to illustrate the class struggle as a motive 
force of history that matters most. 



9. SOME PERSONALITIES: MR. CHEN YI, VICE-PREMIER 
AND FOREIGN MINISTER 

4 We had spent a day with the Prime Minister at the Miyun 
Reservoir. We were privileged to spend another day with 
Mr. Chen Yi, the Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister, who, 
with Chu Teh and others, had, in the autumn of 1927 and 
the spring of 1928, organized armed uprisings in southern 
Hunan. 

It was difficult to think that thirty years had elapsed be- 
tween those strenuous days and today. Mr. Chen, like Mr. 
Chou, looked in the full flush of mature manhood and bursting 
with health and vigour. 

Mr. Chen Yi is a native of Chengtu and When in Peking he 
had heard that we proposed to visit his city had sent an 
invitation to us to meet him on his return in*two or three 
days' time. So we delayed our departure by one day and 
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were amply rewarded for doing so, for the hours with the 
Vice-Premier were highly illuminating and inspiring. 

Mr. Chen invited us to an informal banquet which was 
held in our hotel and was preceded, by a long talk in a bright, 
sunny room, on current affairs, especially affairs in Tibet and 
the Indian borders. 

As a speaker, Mr. Chen is admirable logical and incisive, 
leaving a clear impression of the substance of his talk. 

And the substance, which was substantial, naturally did 
not differ widely from that of the Premier's talk. Both men 
were clear as to their country's rights and confident that a 
satisfactory conclusion would be reached without any resort 
to arms. I felt with them both that China could afford to 
wait. 

The talk gave the same picture of the Tibetan situation 
which Miss Anna Louise Strong gives in her recent book on 
Tibet, as the sequel of her recent visit there, which I had 
just read and which fitted in with our own observations at 
the Tibetan Lamasery at Kumbum, and with the Tibetans we 
had met at three universities. 

The banquet which followed, with the Mayor of Chengtu 
and the Bishop of Szechuan and, of course, Bishop Ting as 
fellow guests, was cordial and merry, with special dishes which 
I had not seen before, one of which was ignited on the table, 
like an English Christmas pudding. 

Meeting these two men, the Premier and the Vice-Premier 
and hearing their careful, straightforward talks, gave one the 
same massive feeling that is reflected in the whole country 
by its size and its temper; its goodwill and patience, but 
withal, its hope and confidence. 

Nothing could be further from their minds than aggression; 
nothing dearer than the peace necessary for their economic 
success. 
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10. BISHOP TING 

We met several Anglican bishops of the Christian Church 
in, China and learned much about the present position of 
the Christian Church during these stirring days. 

We had meals twice with Bishop Robin Chen, the Presiding 
Bishop^ and Mr. Chao Fu-san, the Dean of the Yenching 
Theological Seminary at Peking, from whom we received an 
enthusiastic account of the way in which bishops and clergy 
welcomed the call to share in the new movement for collective 
and manual work. 

The particular contribution of the Peking Theological Sem- 
inary, for example, was the smelting of iron by indigenous 
methods. 

At Chengtu we met Bishop Tsai Fu-chu of Szechuan. He 
joined us in worship at the Christian Church in the town 
when I preached and Bishop Ting translated. 

Bishop Ting Kuang-hsun of the Anglican branch of the 
Church of Christ in China and Dean of the Nanking Theolo- 
gical Seminary accompanied us throughout our journeys as 
companion and guide. He had been invited to accompany 
us by Mr. Kuo Mo-jo. It would not have been possible to 
have had a more delightful companion or a more instructive 
guide, not only through his country but through the mean- 
ing of its new socialist order. 

We learned from Bishop Ting that the Chinese bishops are 
deeply upset by the lying statements concerning the present 
set-up in China which appear in the U.S.A. and world press. 
They are not surprised * at these statements in the secular 
press; they are shocked and deeply hurt when they appear in 
the missionary press* 

A particularly sore point was the way in which the press 
makes evil out of wjiat is to them the splendid moral and 
social move of sharing in collective and manual labour in 
some shape or form and in some measure. Bishops and 
clergy working in the garden, the field, the farm or the work- 
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shop for one day a week is pictured in the Western press as 
degradation and tearing a man from his lawful job. 

In the minds of the Chinese bishops, on the contrary, it ' 
is entirely social and helpful as well as physically healthy. 
It gives the priest an opportunity of mingling with the com- 
mon man and doing it upon a basis of real equality and on 
tasks of common value .to all. 

Could there be a more Christian activity? 

Similar lying statements about the communes and breaking 
up the family life are wholly untrue and deeply resented. 

The present relations with the Anglican Church in the West 
are not happy. The Chinese bishops did not attend the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1958 and Bishop Ting explained carefully 
why not. The bishops had wished to come but several things 
made it difficult and one made it impossible. 

Among the difficult things was the violation of Church 
Order when the American branch of the Anglican Church 
intruded a bishop of the American Anglican Church into Tai- 
wan which is in the diocese of Fukien. Another was the 
untrue statements in the missionary press. 

The decisive reason, however, was when some of the highest 
and most authoritative voices of the Anglican Communion in 
England said that the hydrogen bomb, which could exter- 
minate whole countries was necessary for defence. It was at 
once felt that the Church in the West had fallen so far from 
any moral or Christian standard that the Chinese clergy could 
not give countenance to it by attending the Conference and 
the only course was to remain away. Such a statement was 
a grievous blow to the Christian Church in the eyes of the 
thoughtful Chines^. 
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11. AN EVENING WITH ANNA LOUISE STRONG, 
REWI ALLEY AND OTHERS 

Anna Louise Strong has a beautiful flat in the grounds of 
the Peace Committee in Peking. Rewi Alley has another 
flat in the same building; from him, once again, we learned 
many things about New China. 

The room in which Anna Louise entertained^ us to dinner 
has a lovely setting, with her books all around. Some splendid 
old Chinese pictures which she has now added, together with 
pictures and 'jugs of curious design, brought back from her 
visit to Tibet, completed the charm. 

Amongst other co-guests were Mr. & Mrs. Epstein, the 
writers. Mr., Epstein had also been recently in Tibet, together 
with other writers and journalists. Dr. George Hater, "Ma 
Hai-teh", so beloved by the Chinese that they claim him as 
one of themselves, is a rather silent man. When the Long 
March ended in Yenan, Hater was there and tended the sick 
and wounded for many months; he had practically no medical 
supplies with which to work. 

During an excellent Chinese dinner, we heard much about 
Tibet from Anna Louise and Epstein, together with their 
impressions of the leap forward. Although all these peo- 
ple have known China for a long time, they are amazed at 
what is happening today and each has some fresh* wonder to 
contribute. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Gordon, the author of The Scalpel 
and the Sword, who has also been in Tibet, -joined us with 
his wife and Nan Green and others. 

Mr. Gordon, an extremely vivid narrator, told us further 
about Tibet, about the horrors of the feudal landlord system 
and of the woman who had related her life story to him, 
telling how her family was marked down to be destroyed by 
the feudal landowner. She had lost her father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, some tortured and beaten to death by 
horrible meansi She was left alone. She fled to Lhasa and 
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there, in time, married. They - had children, but as she be- 
longed to one master and her husband to another, her master 
claimed the girl children and her husband's master claimed 
the boy children, so once more the home was destroyed. The 
group who listened were deeply moved and when they emerged 
out on to the street, they ran into a group of peasants acting 
just such a scene as had been related. 

All had much to say about the lamaseries, which consumed 
quantities of butter in lamps, while the people starved on 
herbs. Untold silver, gold and jewels were stored away in 
these great religious institutions. 

Democracy and freedom of individuals has now been pro- 
claimed in the lamaseries and, as a result, very many monks, 
especially those taken in as small children and brought up as 
servants to the higher lamas, have left to marry and lead 
normal lives. 

Dr. Hater has been in Mongolia with a medical team, eradi- 
cating leprosy, and now, when his work there was finishing, 
he was proposing to start the same type of work in Tibet. 



12. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The year 1958 was a bumper year in agriculture, in in- 
dustry and in standards of living. 

Could the pace be maintained? The West said "No"; the 
East said "Yes"; and facts proved the East right. For the 
year 1959 registered successes in communes and industry all 
along the line, in agricultural output .and in the discovery 
and utilization with speed of China's underground riches of 
coal, iron ore and oil. * 

The year 1959 was crowned with success in face of un- 
paralleled floods and drought. 

Assured of success by the result of the first decade of the 
liberation, China looks forward to progressive increase in the 
cojping decades and plans for the future on a massive 



All this impressed me deeply and cannot fail to impress 
any unbiassed observer. 

But what impressed me still more fundamentally was the 
moral and spiritual impulse behind it all. 

My young missionary relations, as I have said, were as- 
tonished at the new Chinese Jionesty. I too. But I was even 
more astonished at and inspired by the new moral basis for 
social, industrial and agricultural and commercial life in China. 



13, SPIRITUAL HORIZONS 

The new socialism and communism in China provides a new 
moral basis for society. It has struck the death blow to a 
moral chaos in which we in the West have too long tacitly 
acquiesced. A chaos that reigns in the existence of many sov- 
ereign states, each unrestricted by any moral law curtailing 
its absolute sovereignty. 

A chaos that reigns in a world where natural resources and 
the machinery of production are retained as private property 
by men with power to dictate the terms on which alone other 
men have access to what is their only means of livelihood. 

A chaos which reigns in a world where fierce competition 
takes the place of cordial co-operation. 

If there is any force at work tending to remove this chaos, 
tending to unite the world of men into one whole, while leav- 
ing to the peoples composing that world as much as possible 
of their peculiar customs, languages, art and literature 
limited in national sovereignty but united in economic depend- 
ence such a force would be completely in line with that 
growth in organisms which has marked the revolutionary 
march of life in the past. Any process of world planning by 
collective man who has obtained control of land, natural re- 
sources and productive machinery, who has abolished privilege 
and approaches a classless state, marks the upthrust of an- 



other stage of the evolutionary development. Not one whit 
the less does it mark the fulfilment of the real and essential 
Christian demands. 

The Chinese People's Government has made a great step 
towards it, both explicitly in its professed programme and 
concretely in its practice, despite all setbacks, blunders, defects 
and crimes and what nation among us is guiltless of these 
in the course of its historic development? 

Christians of the West should recognize once and for all 
that economic exploitation is as utterly wrong as it is scien- 
tifically doomed. 

The new spirit is admirably and concretely displayed in the 
story Miss Strong tells us of Wu, the miner who spent an 
evening with her during his visit as delegate at the Congress 
of Heroes, a story which could be duplicated by innumerable 
members of the 6,500 labour heroes at the Congress. 

Wu was the head of a gang of 72 men who sank mine shafts 
and dug lateral tunnels. His chief glory was to sink a shaft 
three times as fast as in 1957 and gain more coal for China. 
His wage on piece work ranged from 60 to 80 yuan a month. * 

"Would you say," asked Miss Strong, "that you now get ten 
or twenty times the wage you used to get?" Wu smiled and 
repked patiently, "Of course the wages are ten or twenty times 
as much, but that isn't it; the life is a new life now a dif- 
ferent world." 

On being urged to define the difference, Wu said: "Well, I 
wasn't anything before. Just kicked around. Maybe a job, 
maybe not. I wore the same clothes in the mine and at home, 
always wet and dirty. Nobody outside my family cared if I 
lived or died. And now they honour you. They want to 
protect your health and they give you working clothes, rubber 
shoes and waterproofs; they give you free medical care. We 
know that we have worked out methods that are good and they 
invite us to Peking to exchange ideas. 

"I was something like a slave then, or like a piece of 
machinery. I am a master now, one of the masters of the 
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country. Precisely "the same expression as was used by the 
youth at the Sanmen Gorge and it voices the feeling of Chi- 
nese youth in general and of the new .collectivism where all 
are owners." 

Collectivism is not only answerable to Christian origins 
we recollect the early communism at Jerusalem it begins to 
create in practical and concrete form what is meant by the 
Christian term of brotherhood, so little understood save as a 
sentimental emotion. 

Socialism, on the highroad to communism in China, believes 
in brotherhood and practises it; believes in collective security 
and seeks it; believes in internationalism and works for it; 
believes in peace and is assured that it can win it. 

Socialism and communism in China turn emotional socialism 
and communism into scientific socialism and communism, the 
socialism of dreams into the socialism of fact. 

Covetousness has been the greatest foe on the next stage of 
advance towards this higher organization, and Christianity, 
though scHcalled Christians seem to have forgotten the fact, 
is the sworn foe of covetousness. Men covet riches because 
they covet power, prestige and privilege which riches bring. 
So the covetous man moves into isolation, hedging himself 
around' in the search for security, which ends in the suicidal 
atomic weapon, moving to frustration and ultimate disaster. 

In its very essence, covetousness is a denial of God, a refusal 
to give up selfish, independent life and seek security in the 
whole. 

That is why Jesus warned men to "Take heed and, beware of 
covetousness". That is why 'St. Paul speaks of covetousness as 
of something indecent and loathsome: "Let it not be named 
among you." 

China, .1 feel, is performing an essentially religious act, en- 
tirely parallel with this Christian abhorrence of covetousness, 
when it cuts the tap root of covetousness, freeing men from 
the bondage of the acquisitive instinct and paving the way for 
^ new organization of life on a higher level qf existence. 



Communism aims at overcoming the disintegration of modern 
society by pressing forward to a higher and more complete 
union of the separated parts. 

Communism has at last found a form of integration com- 
patible with the necessities of a technical civilization. 

For Chinese communism has illustrated the way in which 
the cold technicality of the machine can be inspired with the 
warmth of vital relationships. So that a man enters a labora- 
tory, a field or a factory with an absolutely new conception of 
his role in life and society. He and his fellows are parts of 
a great throbbing whole of life. Their little selves are gone. 
The thing we had dreamed of as an essential element, of true 
religion has come. The errors of malcontents and evil acts of 
individuals or of sections of a whole, cannot dim the huge 
moral and spiritual advance achieved; the present is not a time 
to despair of this world, or of a process of life, but a time for 
rejoicing. The human spirit in China, side by side with the 
same spirit inspiring its great neighbour., the Soviet Union, 
has shaken itself free from mankind's greatest chain. 

I say this as a Christian minister, because the last weapon 
in the armoury of the defenders of the decadent, old and dying 
'capitalist order is the religious weapon. "Communism is 
atheistic." 

But surely a passionate assertion of atheism no more means 
that a man is fundamentally irreligious, from a Christian point 
of view, than a passionate profession of belief in God neces- 
sarily stamps a man as religious. Much depends on the mean- 
ing we attach to the words religion and God. 

Not what we say with our lips, or even what we think we 
believe, expresses our real belief. The orientation of our entire 
life is the thing that tells the truth, the Whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Our life, prays more sincerely than 
our lips. 

Christ himself said: "Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven." 



In a stimulating and suggestive chapter of his Creative 
Society, Professor John McMurray puts the matter clearly, bid- 
ding us look below the verbal definition of the term God and 
religion, and ask "what are the realities for which these terms 
stand?" 

Is it not a real belief in God that lifts us out of our self- 
centredness and frees us from our fears? Is it not the power 
to live as part of the whole of things? 

Many of us, unfortunately, whilst calling ourselves religious 
and professing belief in God, lack any such real belief. We 
are self-centred. We lack real enthusiastic confidence in the 
possibilities of the world or man, or in the Providence which 
orders both. 

And it is of such so-called believers in God that Jesus avers 
that he will finally say, "I never knew you." Refusal to act 
gave the lie to their professed belief. 

The disinterested communist, I would suggest, has recaptured 
this power to live as part of the whole of things. He feels' 
himself to be an instrument in the hands of a Power which is 
not unfriendly and which is here and now achieving its purpose 
of creating a true and universal brotherhood of mankind, which 
he calls a classless society. 

In so far as he holds such a belief, a communist has recovered 
much of the core of real belief in God. 

That is my reading of this new movement in world history 
culminating in China with the upsurge of 1959-1960. It exem- 
plifies a profound, valuable and interesting form of the thing 
that lies behind the word "love", not in its Sentimental or 
emotional expression, but in its essential character, wherein it 
fulfills all the aspirations of great men throughout the ages 
and is epitomized in the two Christian sayings "He that loveth 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen" and "Love is the fulfilling of the laws". 
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I960 witnessed natural calamities of a character which in 
their cumulative effect were unparalleled for a century or 
centuries. These followed a year when in the north central 
grain belts there was a drought in the summer which lasted 
from 60 to 80 days where any plants that lacked watering 
for five days began to turn yellow. Heroic efforts were made 
by the communes in that year to counter the drought to 
bring water to the fields. 

But these trials were as nothing compared with those of the 
following year. Then Nature's cruel hand fell on every 
province and autonomous region. Floods, droughts, typhoons, 
hailstorms, frost, insect pests and plant disease there seemed 
no end to Nature's malignancy. 

It began with a winter drought, which was to continue for 
6 or 7 months in those provinces already hard hit in 1959 
Hopei, Honan, Shantung and Shansi. Here 60 per cent of the 
total cultivated area suffered a withering drought In some 
areas where the young shoots were killed by the scorching sun, 
commune members resowed as many as six times. When 
rivers and reservoirs dried up the riverbeds were dug to tap 
any underground moisture. 

In the south, in February, torrential rains and storms caused 
great floods in Kwangtung and, again for the second year run- 
ning, threatened Canton and the whole Pearl River Delta 
the granary of Kwangtung Province. 
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' On the south and east coasts typhoons of a greater ferocity 
and more numerous than any recorded in the past 50 years 
added their toll of death and destruction. While in the north- 
east, just as the harvest was due for gathering, tremendous 
storms flooded great areas turning, for example, the greatest 
open-cast mine in the world into a vast lake which needed 
nearly a month to drain and pump dry. 

Here was the great testing time of People's China and in 
particular of the communes. 

In the relatively small calamities of 1942 millions had 
starved and died. Would history repeat itself, as previously 
it has so often done in China? 

The answer is before us. There was no eating of the bark 
of trees and filling the stomach with earth to stay the pangs 
of hunger, whilst the rich and wealthy eat to repletion and 
wasted food that would have kept many alive. Instead there 
has been fair shares, a strict rationing and elimination of all 
waste, there has been no eating of the precious seed corn. 
Nor has there been any asking of charity. Instead, China has 
bought tens of millions of bushels of wheat from the great 
surpluses of Canada and Australia (to the benefit of their 
farmers and world prices). 

And now agriculture comes foremost in the country's plans 
and organization. The people's communes have been put to 
the fest and not found wanting. But for the communes, count- 
less people would have died from starvation. Here is the 
ultimate test of reality for communism. "Sturdy grass stands 
up to a hard wind." Here, too, in the saving of millions of 
lives, who otherwise would have died from famine and hunger, 
is the moral sanction of the new way of life. 

The latest news is that for the third successive winter and 
spring (1961) there has been a failure in snow and rainfall in 
the vital northern and northern central provinces. ' 

This, on top of the previous two years of droughts, is caus- 
ing scientists to ask whether there is not a change in the cli- 
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matic regime of North China. In southern Shensi, for example 
the drought has now (March 10th) lasted for over 300 dsys 
_ To meet this situation the population is being mobilized 
into a great drive for the further digging of deep wells and 
irrigation canals, and for the building, wherever possible of 
large and small reservoirs. Some 16 million kilos of grain and 

been S6nt fr m Inner Mon golia alone to the 
areas. It would appear that this year may 



